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THE TOBACCONJST. 

This farce is ati alteration of Ben Jenson’s Alchytiiist; but 
t bears about as close a resemblance to that beautiliil play 
»s a dry and withertjd stick does to the oak ■from ■which it 
Jias originally cut. ’rhe relationship in either case cannot j 
denied, thougli all the exterior signs of it have been utter- j 
y annihilated. — “ Quantum mutatus ab illo.” 1 

The alterations have been made with very little regard : 
nther to tlie language or character of the original, 'rhere 
nay be sonic excuse for translating Ben Jenson’s am'ient 
verse into the prose of modern times, inasmuch as prose is 
he peculiar language of farce, and if a fine comedy must of 
iiecessity be cut down into an after-piece, such a change was 
requisite — but what apology is there for the additions not 
fieing in the stylo of the old play. The patch-v^ ork is incon-, 
grnons and monstrous, and is moreover as little in keeping 
with the characters as with the phraseology of the original.; 
The injury that has been done .to Ben Jonson’s masterpiece 
;*an only be underslocwl by a comparison of the two w^orks; 
all the nicer trails of character, the admirable gradations olj; 
the plot, have utterly evaporated in the alembic (»f the nto-ij 
dern, and left only a dull residiurn — coarse, tasteless, andlS 
valueless. |! 

The charn'’' which is i^er made thej 

' ' vith Ben J orison nothing j 

out '. ore distinctly 
^portion as he is brought | 
^Ai and reality. The vcrv| 
lied topsy-turvy ; it is as if life shonl3[ 
^ , .u age, and end with childhood. The object ml 

fUe old poet was to mock the prejudices of his age, while thi| 
purpo.se of the modern author is only to raise laugliter by an^i 
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ei;travagance, however foreign to the purpose. This is the 
reason why matiy of our inferior actors, find it much more 
easy to fill up the light sketches of modern ingenuity, than to 
embody the more perfect creations of the c>lder limes. 

However fanciful the three principal characters may ap- 
pear, Ben Jonson evidently drew them from real life. Sub- 
tle was most probably intended for Dee, the friend of the 
celebrated Kelly, the most impudent of all iri;i^tor 3 . This 
, latter was^ born at Worcester, about the mlld)e of the six- 
teenth century, and he accompanied Dee in his travels 
abroad, to Germany ; where, for a time, they deceived the 
Brnperor Rodolph. Dee lied in time to escape punishment, 
while Ke]ly,^more impudent, or less cunning, remained be- 
hind till the bubble burst, and the Emperor found out the 
fraud ; the Aichymist was thrown into prison, whence he en- 
deavoured to escape, but broke his leg in the attempt, and 
died a wretched death in consequence. Doll has some traits 
in commotl with a young Pole named Laski, who was tin; 
friend and partner of their exploits, and who, indeed, played 
^ conspicuous part in all their mummeries. 

Abel Drugger is a character of a more general cast ; with 
a few variations, and those chieHy of outward costume, 
bis prototype might be found in the present day. I'he ob- 
ject of pursuit would perhaps be different, but the mind 
would be essentially the same. It would have been better 
fur the general fame of Jonson if he had many such portraits 
from real life, but he was at ail times, more the painter of 
habits than of men, of follies than of passions. 

Francis Gentleman was born in York-street, Dublin, the* 
,23d of October, 1728, and received his education in that 
city, where he was schoolfellow with the late Mr. Mossop, 
the tragedian. At the age of fifteen, he obtained a lieute- 
nant’s commission in the same reg* i)js father 

was major; but making an exchange to a i com- 

pany, he was dismissed the ac. /.vC Ly regiment being 
reduced at the conclusion of the war in I * vi.. **»ls event 
iie indulged his inclination for the stage, ui. .rd'ngly ay>- 
jpeared at Smock Alley Theatre, Dublin, in ti... !. ^-acter of 
Aboan, in the play of Oroonoko. NotwithstanciL.^g an un- 
jousequential figure and uncommon timidity, he says, ho 
^cc^eded beyond his most sanguine expectations ; but hav- 
jbgwme Jl^perty, and hearing that a legacy had been left 
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liiin by a relation, he determined to come to London, where, it 
appears, he dissipated the little fortune he possessed. He was 
I hen engaged to perform at the theatre in Bath, and remain- 
ed there some time. From thenco he went to Edinburgh, 
'tind afterwavds belonged to several companies of actors, at 
^ Manchester, Liverpool, Chester, and other places. Growing 
tired of a public life, he settled at Malton, a market-town 
about twenty miles ft'om York, where he married, and had 
«*ome expectation of being provided for by the Marquis of 
Granby, to whom he was recommended by a gentleman wlio 
had known his father. With this hop<; he removed to Lon- 
don ; but soon had the mortification to find all his prospects 
ilouded by the sudden death of his patron. In 1770 ho 
performed at the Hay-market, under tlie management of 
Mr. Foofe, and continued with him three st^asons ; when he 
was discharged, ** at a time of peculiar embarrassment to the 
manager.” Mr. Gentleman afterwards returned to Ireland, 
Avhere he died on the 21st of December, 1784, in George 
Ldtie, Dublin. Speaking of himself as ai^ author, he says, 
“ I heartily wish I liad been fated to nse an awl and end, 
fsooner than the pen ; for nothing but a pensioned defender 
oi' government, a sycophant to managers, or a slave to 
booksellers, can do any thing more than crawl.” 

He is author of — Sejanus^ T. 8vo, Vtb\.—OfOfmoko^ 
T. Altered. 12mo. 1700. — The Stratford Jubilee, C. Svo. 
t769. — The Sultan; or, Jtove and Fame, T. Svo. 1770.-— 
The Tobacconist, C. Svo. 1771 — Cupid^s Revenj/e, PasC 
Svo. 1772. — The PantheonUes,’\y^ Svo. 1773.— 7%^ 
Modish Wife, C. Svo, 1774. 

He is also author of the following pieces, none of which 
have been published : — Osman, T, [About 1761 .]— Za/>A/ra, 
T. 1754. — Richard 11. T. >''*-red. 1754. — The Mental^ 
ist,l).B. 1759 — 77./ ^ ,.rt, Int. 1760.— 7%e Ccir- 

combs^ F ^urydice, Ser. Op. 1783. 



The time this piece takes in representation, is neatly 
hour and a quarter 


Stage Directions. 

ByRH... . : • • .18 meant Right Hand 

L.H .Left Hand 

SB .Second Entrance 

C7.E .Upper Entrance 

Middle Douk 

d.f ...Door in flat 

R.H.D Right Hand Door. 

LH.D. •••- .•.^..Left Hand Door. 



PROLOGUE; 

WRITTEN SPOKEN BY MR. GENTLEMAN. 


Ben Jonson^s namey in eti^ry ear of toste^ 

Musi with respect and countenance be graced ; 

No pen the lines of nature better drew^ 

No wit or satire ever higher flew ; 

An early pillar of the English stage^ 

His pieces were true pictures of the age ; 
Time-worn they feel impair — yet still must phase j 
Nervous and just though void of modern erne. 

Fashions, in characters as well as clothes. 
Change, though less ojt, as wav'* ring fancy flows : 
Witches andfairies with their midnight train , 

No longer revel on the blasted plain ; 

Now ev*ry simpleton of Britain^ s isle, 

At such a fraud as alchymy would smile ; 

Yet being only chang'*d in name and shapes ^ 

Scarce one in ten the gilded bait escapes. 

Haste to the hall where law is sold like ware. 
How many long*roFd alchymists ply there ; 

What hopes to gudgeon clients they unfold. 

While empty quibbles turn to solid gold ; 

See swarming quacks ^ " Vy wills) 

Convert to ^ pills; 

Ch'^'"' •^utation, 

Th 

Nc:. ' •‘ms, 

Avs i, 

* ^ tsv ry part, 

. .vivn man an alehymist at heart. 

/n ev'ry clime we find, if truth be told, 

Tk universal deity is gold* 
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WfMte^er of merit you perceive (has HKjht^ 

(hunt your old hard as his undoubted right • 

My brain has lahouid— feebly ^ / confess , 

Only to Ju/niik a more modern dress. 

3iy weak endeavours let your candoui laise^ 
TheyhOjHi indul^ence^tkough they reach notprutse. 



(!tO£itome 


ABEL DRUGCiLR 

A brown jacket and diab broechts, brown stotkin^^, 
d green apron. 

SUBTLE 

Black ^own, \clvct cap, belt, beard, tk( 

FACE. 

First — (jrey jacket, breeches and stockingi — Se- 

id dresN. — Captain’s uniform. 

SIR E. MAMMON. 

Rich old inan''s drc^ss. 

KNOWLIFE. 

I'asliionable riding dress. 

HEADLONG 
ashionable riding dress 

DOI.L TRICKSEY. 

'oloured linen Oficra gonn, red stuff petticoat, white 
m, and mob cap with led ribbon. 

M' *vANTIPOLE 

lorning die-.^ 





ihi 1 J)i ugyef 

ilay mm kit 

Mr Wtbton 

Jhury / M n 

Mr Kt ll\ 

SuhtU 

Mr Garfliitr 

]\Ir Gatiu 

1 ari • • • • 

Mr Robson 

Mr \^Al^ck 

Sn Epicure Mammon 

Mr. Gentlem in 

Mr IIiii,hes 

Anouflije 

Mr Fearon 

Mr Barnird 

lhadlong 

Mr Vandermere Mr ()\bprr\ 

Vis^ Ranttpole 

Mrs DnJiei 

Miss Bom( 

DoU Tnikmf*^>. 

Mis (lordner 

Mis HurK>\( 



Just Piibiishcd, for the Editor, by Messrs. SmPKiN dnd 
Mirsiiall, Stationers’ Court, Ludgate Street; to whom 
all coiiiniunications, post-paid, are re 4 uested to be ad- 
dr ‘sscd, and C. CfiAPPLR, 50, Pall-Mall. 

No. \\\.^PRICK ONK SillLUNG^ 

'>f a Work, to appear in numbers Monthly, called 
1 J.0WI:RS of LITERATURE; 

OH, iiir. 

liNCrCLOPJEDIA OF ANECDOl’E. 

HDflJ^D 

% WILLIAM OX BERRY, Comedian. 

— An Olio, 

Compiled from quarto and from hjlio ; 

** From pamphlet, newspaper, and book. 


The iibject of this Work is to collect, in a imrio'n com- 
jws-., and at a moderate expense, the lighter and more eii- 
ti'i t.Mniiis; ptnrts of literature. Every reader, who has the 
‘xpei ieriee of a lew years onl}’, must recollect how rnucli ol 
his time has been wasted in iinproiitable toil when he orilv 
sought amusement, in wading through volumes to b(‘ at last 
lewiirded by a solitary gem, the value of which has been 
diminished to nothing by the labour of the acquisition. Tia 
ef»M>nee of most volumes might be contained, in a nut shell, 
while the huge cap tliat covers them might make an ht‘lmet 
foi Goliah. To a hard-headed phlegmatic reader all this 
IS nothing ; he travels you through a quarto, niiicli as a 
hack horse goes over his beaten road ! but to the liglyl- 
hearted, volatile reader, with whom literature is a luxury, 
wh4j sips up a volume us ho sips up his culfee, and is obliged 
I a refill ly to double down the resting leaf, that he may be 
sure not to read tlie same page over, all this is a most 
serious giii'Yaiice; to hie* re, w'e venture to say, 

*<iat the Flowers of ” prove a pleasant com- 
panion, and <*• itation wmII be as wcl- 

ceme to I' along with it. He 

will »ement wdthoiu toil, 


and Wi vrnture, as the reader of 

(^tieke’s o‘*'dlc round the globe while 

sitting if . That our little volume is neither 

over wise .eU, is precisely its greatest merit. There 

are hours in ijicli c*ven gravity is glad to relax, and our book 
nroteuds only to fill up such hours, when the brain is weary, 
«>)e temfxjr is clouded, and the head would ache at the bare 
Vlea of encoimierinff a solid quarto. Who, however gifted 
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‘h(^ may be, hsvS not his hours of trifhng, when a grave 
didactic companion, with his folios of sense and learning, 
an intolerable nuisance? Wljoat such times, would nor give 
the world to excliangc his grave friend for some light-hearted 
coxcomb, who is all whim and gaiety, and who if he talk'* 
nonsense^ at least talks agreeable nonsense? Just such a 
friend* is, ui would be, our purposed work; a companion 
that may be taken up or laid down at any time without ilir 
necessity of doubling down the corners; a friend that om 
would wish to have when whirling along in a chaise upon a 
road, when nothing is new from the mile^stone to the sign-post 
If moreover, the reader should chance to be a saving niiiiu 
niul these are saving times, — ho will have reason to rejoice at 
the cheapness of this publication, wliich makes as moderate 
a demand on his purse as it does upon his patience. Tlic 
work will appear in monthly numbers, at the moderate prici 
of One S/iil/inff each, and .si\ of Mich numbers will form a 
voi^une, to be ornamented witli an elegant Engraving, illus- 
trative of its most interesting subject. Anew type is cast 
expressly for this work, which in form will be a fac-simili^ of 
Ovhetry^s New English Drania; it is calculated that each 
Number will contain nearly Seventy Pages, closely prititi*d 
upon fine paper, hot pressed. The Original articled WBl be 
written by gentlemen of acknowledged literary talent ; the 
Anecdotes will be collected from the w’ide circle of English, 
Prench, and Italian literature; and the Editor presumes to 
hopt^ that the work will in no instance belies the promises 
held out to the public in the prospectus. 

The Sixth Number, wdiich completes tl o F'irst Volume, 
contains a beautiful engraving of Mr. Kean, and the first part 
of Jiis Memoirs, which are concluded in the Second Vo- 
lume. Ill this biography will be found the otilv authentic 
account of the Wo^e CUih and the dispute with Mr, Bneke. 

The Second Volume is embelli Jied w'ith a Portrait of Ed- 
ward Lord Herbert of Cheibury. 

in the Press ^ andspeedUy m hi iMt Ay Snnpkin 

and Marshall^ SlaUoners'' -court „ 1 {iiote-strect ; and 

may be had ^ a!l Booksellers, a Na ^ lun/tg the 

Fifth, embellished with a Portrait of M*. rUHlioi , of 
An APOLOGY fob thb LIFE of COLLL ^ CIBEEK, 
Comedian; containing an Historical View of the Stage in his 
l^n time. Biographical Sketches, and many curious Aiiec- 
m^^^f the great Actors with whom he was confU‘cted 
nnd now enlarged with more than Tw. 
liu|^H||Rxplanatory Notes, a Preface, and an Index, 

By Edmund Bellch ambers. 



THE TOBACCONI 


ACT I. 

SCENE I.— A Room. 

Enter ^vmLE,followed by Face, l.h. 

^uh. Nay, nay, though thy name be Face, and thou hadst 
a face of brass, thou shall not out-face me. 

Face, Then must I be unable to handle a most excellent 
subject ; though shame and thee have long since parted, I 
will so anatomize that calfs head of thine. 

Suh, Calf s head ! Blood of my life, I have a mind to 
mark my resentment in such legible characters upon that 
Tyburn visage of thine, as will put thy features in mourn- 
ing. ^ 

Face, Come on then, see whose stomach will bear bruis- 
ing best ; ril tickle those pampered sides. 

Svb, A poor, ignorant, impertinent, ungrateful wretch ; 
whose life, to my disgrace be it spoken, 1 have saved — vile 
eyiblem of an empty cask, much sound, no contents — canst 
Jhou forget the mouldy crusts, Suffolk cheese, and dead 
lupall beer, on which thou wert starving, in common with 
ba|e-ribbed rats and * 

Face, Mighty mighty w'ell, master Subtle. 

Sub, Havb r diade thee an occasional captain ? am I 
not filling thy’pfckets as well as thy belly ? have I not taught 
thee, dull as4hou art, to converse with and impose on va- 
rious degrees of mankind ? have I not, from the stupidest 
slave that ever marred common sense, sharpened thy wit," 
B 
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THE TOBACCONIST. 


smoothed thy tongue, polished thy manners, regulated thy 
features, to make thee capable of thriving in life, and this 
treatment my hopeful recompense? 

Face, Not so fast, not so fast, master Glib-tongue ; give 
echo fair play, or J can bring a poAverful balance on my side, 
to silence your modest worship. 

With contempt I defy thee. 

Face. My tongue shall so buifet thee, that thou shalt think 
half Billingsgate, the seat of thy education, let loose about* 
thy ears, and shrink back that knave’s face of thine like a 
snail into its shell. 

St/b. Mighty fine ! 

Face. Remember St. Giles’s, scape-grace, where I found 
thee a complete emblem of poverty, resembling the fruit of a 
gibbet seven years exposed to wind and weather, not a coat 
to thy back, a stocking to thy legs, nor a shoe to thy feet. 

Sub. Very well; go on, sir. 

Face. Did I not find tliee, tatterdemalion, with a beard 
two indies long, not having wherewithal to pay a penny 
barber ; furrowed brows, sunk eyes, and chattering teeth, 
craAviing by the doors of cook-shops, to feed upon the 
steam of baked ox-heads and shins of beef? 

Sub, Tremble, audacious villain, at thy insolence — fear 
my rage. 

Face. Did I not put thee into some liking, snatch thee 
from Jane Shore’s fate, and when thou hadst nbt as mucli 
linen about thee as would furnish a tinder-box, did ( not, 
lik-:* a guardian genius, , bring thee to this house? 

Sub. Yes, thy mc,z‘Asr^s house ; which, like a hungry mas- 
tifir, thou was left tu guard, and for a single bone would have 
let in an}^ thief. 

Face, Did I not enable thee to carry on the deceptions 
of alchymy, fortune-telling, and algebra; your minerals, 
your vegetals, and animals, to fieece the credulous vulgar ? 
have not I provided you with conjurer’s robes, stills, glasses, 
furnaces, coals, and all other matef. '^k*. to carry on thy pro- 
fitable farce? Answer me, knave, have ^ 1 otdone all this? 

Sub, And answer me, miscreant, haSl\^ thu hiot thy share 
of the plunder? Sirrah, thou art as cravingnA^ unthankful 
as a bumbailiif. 

Face. And thou, poltroon, as tricking as a Jewish stock- 
broker, or an Old Bailey solicitor. 
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Enter Tricksy, l.h. 


Trick. How now, my masters? ( In centre.) What tanta- 
rumsare ihese, I trow ? Why ye look as black at each 
other as a dark Christmas. 

Sub. The dog is more hateful to me than cheese. 

Face. And thou to me more detestable than the fulsome 
steam of a tallow-chandler’s workshop. 

Trick. For shame, talk not so loud, you will discover your- 
selves. 

Face. I care not ; welcome pillory or cart, so that varlet 
has his share. 

Sub. Content, so thou art cropped or hanged first. 

Trick. Hey-day, hey-day, if you are for that sport, have 
among ye; I must raise my voice too, then look to it ; why, 
you couple of paltry, petulant knaves, can’t we comfortably 
share gains, and be quiet ? 

Face. W^hy it is all his fault, Doll. 

Sub. I deny it. 

Trick. ’Tis both your faults, you tinder-tempered knaves ; 
you sputter at one another, and yet have as little courage as 
honesty ; 1 know your high words and big looks ; you spend 
your lungs to bawl, and strain your limbs to stride, without 
any meaning. 

Sub. Take breath, Doll — take breath. 

Trick. Take breath ! Ads my life, hands, live 

peaceably, and cheat industriously ,\o^ triinble' ^t 'my ven- 
geance; I’ll expose ye — get a genteSrf^reward for appre- 
hending such notorious rogues. 

Sub. Nay but, dear Doll — Doll, the soft — Doll, the gentle. 

Trick. No wheedling, Mr. Morose, but swear. 

Sub. What wouldst thou have me to swear ? 

Trick. To leave idle disputation and high words for indus- 
try in promoting our common cause ; this will best become 
you. 

Sub. By my h^/pes, I meant no other ; what I said was 
only to spur-hini up a little 

Trick. Gul^fV, come, no more ; we want no whipping nc»r 
spurring ; take hands — no frowns, but cordiality ; 1 proclaim 


a peace. 

Sub. Which for thy sake, fair mediatrix, I will keep reli- 
l^ioiisly. 
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THE TOBACCOMST. 


Face, And f. 

Trick, ril have no Frenchified professions, fair faces, Avith 
designing liearls — for rny sake ! keep the compact for your 

OUTl. 

Face. Wench of spirit, we will ; and, as a reward for thy 
pains, thou shall be lady Face, or lady Subtle. 

Trick. Marry, come up, ( trow — a wonderful catch — 
suppose I should be neither, but of that hereafter— is it not 
near the hour when that prince of simplicity, my sweet 
swain, the tobacconist, is to be here? 

Sub. It is. Face, be thou in the way, to meet and con- 
duct him to an audience. 

Face. Fear not; Fll play the gudgeon wdth an angler's 
skill. [£!a7iV, r.h. 

St/b. Why, Doll, thou hast almost as many admirers as 
Helen. 

Trick. Admirers ! if the frames were not gilded, ihe pic- 
tures would be intolerable ; as for instance — Abel Drugger, 
whose formality of phiz, and shallowness of scull, might for 
a few visits make even melancholy smile; then that cumber- 
some repository of ill thoughts. Sir Epicure, who baiters my 
ears with such pomposity of phrase, that I should always have 
a dictionary at hand to understand him; he is, for mouth- 
ing, the pulTd up crier of Cupid’s court. 

Sub. He is indeed a rich subject for imposition. — Good 
wench, thou art to us as a conjurer’s show-cloth, to draw in 
the 'grt|jing' tfowce; mogc: of the sheep are penned by thee, 
and we fleece them. ' 

Trick. Yes, that you do pretty handsomely — but of all 
my numerous gallants, I am must troubled with Headlong, 
the betting, boxing blade ; and often fancy 1 stand in danger 
of feeling personally, by way of joke, the dexterity of his 
fists. 

Sub. Hush ! 1 hear somebody coming — retire till occasion 
demands thy presence ; and above remember the feigned 
madiu'ss I have taught thee for thy next itjterview with Sir 
Epicure — much depends on tliat. > 

Trick. Fear ni»t — he shall think me freslh^jipped from the 
region of Moorfields. . l.h. 

Sub. Now for suitable importance of look, and essential 
Ci|^rity of phrase; by which the prudent are sometimes, 

the foolish are always taken in. 
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Re-enter Face, with Abel Drugger, r.h. 

Face. There he is — the wonder of the world — past, pre- 
sent, and *to come, are as familiar to him as liion art \\ith ihy 
invn face; there’s not a fixed planet, nor everj a wandering 
star, beyond his knowledge. {^Apurt^ to Dntf/.) 

Drug. Mayhap so — then he must have a power ol' ae- 
(juaintances— I should not remember half oi‘ tiiem. 

{^Apart^ to yv/re.) 

Face. You ! — comparisons arc — but mum — he turns upon 
us. (^Apart, to Dntq. ) 

Sab. So, friend, thy name is Abel Drugger. 

Drug. Yes, sir. 

Sab. And thou art a vender of tubaeeo. 

Drag. True, sir. 

Sab. Free of the grocers. 

Drag. Ay, an it please you. 

Sab. Tiiou art lucky — a gooil star reigned at thy bint!. 

Face. Mind that, little Nab. {^Aparty to Drag, ) 

Drug. I hope it was a north star — they say that’s luck«est 
now. 

Sab. Thou hast an illustrious set of fi*atures. 

Drag. Yes, very lustrous — mother used’ to call lue riei 
bright baby Abel. 

Sab. Well — now for business — what wouldst thou hfi\t 
with me? 

Drug. This, an please your wist^ wj^rsJ^p — -'I 
beginner, and am building a new shop,'il it likes your reve- 
rence — it is just at the corner of a street — here's tiie pint 
on’t ; and 1 wijiild know, by an, sir, of your venerabieship, 
which way i siiould make my dt>or by necromancy, and 
where to yilace my boxes, where my shelves, and where niy 
pots — I should be glad to llirive — 1 was wishcd( I ) to you by 
Ca[)tain Face here, my very good friend, who says that \ ') i 
know men’s planets, and their good angels, (2) andtheirba /. 

Sah. ffe tells you a most solemn truth : I do kn<nv them. 

Drug. J pTay you, captain, sjieak for me to master Do< - 
tf>r; his wi.sdoir lhath taken both my courage and broaih 
a u ay . ( Apart, to Fai e. ) 

n I Rpf’ominonficd. 

■'-) Subtle plays upon the word wliich lie takes for a coin, a’ d 

n)r Mud IVrr :iii attendant sjjirit. 

u 
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Face. Well, well. I’ll be thy spokesman. {Apart, to 
Drug.) Doctor, this is my friend ; his name is Abel — a very 
honest fellow. 

Drug. Yes, very honest. 

Face. And no goldsmith .( 1 ) 

Drug. No, no goldsmith. 

Sub. And, as 1 have already hinted, very fortunate — at 
which allow me to rejoice — soil— metaposcopy informs me 
that your chesnut, or olive-coloured hair, does never fail ; be- 
sides, your long ears promise extremely well — you were born 
on a Wednesday. 

Drug. Good now — by my truly, and so I was. 

Face. Is not this astonishing? {Apart, to Abel.) 

Sub. The thumb in chiromancy we give to Venus, the 
fore finger to Jove, the midst to Saturn, the ring to Sol, the 
least to Mercur}". 

( While Subtle is examining Drugger’^s fingers, he 
steals off a ring.) 

Drug. Nay, an you give them all away, I shall have 
none for myself. 

Face. Is not this strange ? ( Apart, to Drug.) 

Drug. Yes, truly, very strange. {Missing his ring.) 

Sub. Now for attention — this is thy house. 

Drug. Yes, sir. 

Sub. And these are your two sides. 

Dri^. SoUj^fc^/re indeed, sir. 

me -he your door here in the south, 

your broad-side wesCtind to the east side of your shop write 
in fair golden letters these words, Mathlai, tarmael, bara- 
borat. 

Drug. Matlay, turnmill, boreabrat — what may that be in 
English, an it like your wise worship ? 

Face. Mum there ; plain English would ruin all. 

{Aside to Sub.) 

Sub. Upon the north side inscrite Thael, velil, thiel. 

Drug. Rael, velil, thiel. 

Sub. Those are the names of such mercurial spirits as 
(right flies from boxes, cobwebs from shelves, and vermin 
from thy cupboiards. 

(1) Goldsmiths formerly were not only bankers, but brokers and 
money lenders. Abel was a good “ honest fellow,” but no usurer. 
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Drug, I pray you, sir, write down these charms, for 1 
have but a sieve-like memor}^— alt runs through. 

Sub, Bear not ; I’ll strengthen thy recollection, and give 
thee, for I like thy countenance, such other assistance ns will 
make thee stand a fair chance to possess that source of bound 
less richer, the philosopher’s stone. 

Face, Hearest thou that, little Njib? (^Aparl, to Drug. ) 

Drug, Ay, I do, good captain^what must I give the cioc- 
tor 1 ( Apart , fo Face . ) 

Face. Give him-^consider thou art a made man— thou 
canst not possibly give less than — but hold, ijiat you may try 
his wisdom a little closer, ask him about any particulnr cir- 
cumstance that happened some timesince^soc if he can tell. 

Apart 9 to Drug , ) 

Drug. I’lldo’t. {^Apart^to Face,') With your worship’s 
good favour, I would ask what happened to me, last Manin- 
mass-day was twelvemonth i at nigiit ? 

Suh. 1 see thou doubt’st my skill— but I’ll indulge thee. 
Aries, Taurus, Virgo, Sagittarius, Capricornus, whisper in 
my ear the event I am questioned upon. 

Drug, Are all these brother conjurers he’s talking to t 

(^Apart. to Face^ 

Sub, Thou never wast at a tavern in ihy life but on the 
evening thou hast mentioned. 

Drug. Trutli, and no more I was not. 

Sub. There you were so sick— . 

Drug, What, can you tell thal't^fj^t^Ay, \ve**^fjad'9eeri 
out shooting water-wagtails, and I had‘ gotten a rare stomach 
—so eating a piece of fat ram mutton for supper, it lay heavy 
on my stomach, and ray head did so ache, — 

Face. And Nab having no head 

Drug, No, no head. 

Suh, Vou were obliged to be carried home, wiierc a good 
old woman 

Drug. Yes, faith, she cured me with sodden ale and pc!- 
Iit<>ry o’th’ wall — it cost me but two-pence. 

Face, Wonderful cheap. 

Drug. But I had another sickness, worse than the ram 
mutton. 

Sab. That too I know ; it was grief at being sessed eigh- 
t^n pence for the water-works. 

* B 4 
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Drug. As I am a true man, and so it was— ay, it had like 
to have cost me my life — ’twas done in perfect spite. 

Sub. Nay, thy very hair fell off. 

Drug. Ay, and it has never curl’d since. — ^Every syllable 
true, as f stand here, '’aptain Face — I’ll give him a crown. 

(Apart, to Face.) 

Face. What? (Apart, to Drug.) 

Drug. Yes, I’ll give him a crown (Apart, to Face.) 

Face. A crown ! I blush to think of it : v^at, after con- 
sulting so many stars, and obtaining such marks of good 
fortune, put the doctor off with a less fee than you must give 
for a pettyfogging lawyer’s letter — oh! shame, shame! 
what gold hast thou about thee? (Apart, to Drug.) 

Drug. A two guinea piece, which was left me by my 
grandmother; and I would fain leave it to my grandchild. 

(Apart, to Face.) 

Face. Pshaw, pshaw — give it to the doctor — nay, pause 
not, man — and the next visit make it ten — is it not a cheap 
purchase of ten times ten millions? — Mind that. Nab. 

(Apart, to Drug.) 

Drug. Well, friend captain, since you desire it— but 
slia’n’t I ask him for any change ? (Apart, to Face.) 

Face. Not for the world. (Apart, to Drug.) 

Drug. ( Crosses to Sub.) There then — so I thank your wor- 
ship — I am your conjurership’s humble servant — ( Crosses to 
forgpt — I would desire another favour 

of his w*ofsliip. 

Sub. What is that, my knight of the steady phiz ? 

Drug. That your doctorship will be so kind as to be so 
civil, to look over my almanack,(l) and cross out my ill 
days; that I may neither buy, nor sell, nor trust upon 
them. 

Face. I promise this shall be done against the afternoon. 

Sub. It shall — moreover, I will mark out a disposition of 
thy shelves, devise a sign, with other matters that may serve 
thee. 

Face. Rejoice, Nab, thou art in high favour with the 
doctor. 

Dr%tg. I humbly thank your grace, and if your reverence 

(1) In the ancient almanacks, tlic unlucky days were disfinguishetl 
by a mark of reprobation, / 
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t omes near Pyc-corner, you shall be welcome to some of my 
best Oroonoko, Virginia, long-cut, short-cut, saffron, shag, 
or — your oonjurership’s most humble servant. r.h. 

Face. Ha, ha, ha ! thus grist flows into our mill — what 
think you of this tame pigeon? 

Suh. An excellent subject for imposition, \srvi quite ripe 
fi)r plucking; the stock is indebted to thee for for bringing 
him to hand — at his next visit Doll, shall ply him on ano- 
ther side, in the character of a rich widow — I must in and 
prepare myself for Sir Epicure Mammon ; do thou slip on 
the laboratory disguise, and watch his coming to the door. 

[ExeuntySub. LJI. Face, R.n. 

END OP ACT 1. 


ACT IJ. 

SCENE I.wJ Room. 

Enter Sir Epicure Mammon, u.n, meeting Face, l.h. 
dressed as a servant. 

Sir E. Well, my Z(?phyrus, do succeed ? Is .p»^5;J,ay 
tome ? Blushes the bolt’s head ?( I ) ’ 

Face. Even with a virgin glow. 

Sir E. Excellent ; Now then, Lungs,(2) all my care must 
be wheie to get stuff enough for transmutation. 

Face. Your w'orship must buy the metal covering from the 
l oufs of churches. 

Sir E. Thou say’st well ; and instead thereof plate 
thatch ; thatch will sit lighter on their rafters. Well, after 
this day, all that art can frame, or luxury can dt‘sire, is 
mine; I’ll hage a seraglio, to put the grand signior’s out of 

(1) Along, strait- necked glass vessel or receiver, gradually rising 
in a conical figure. 

(2) Lungs was a term of art, for the under operators in rliemisty, 
whow husinesB principally was to take care of the fire. 
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countenance ; for whereas that beauty can withstand a 
knight of gold ? — my very slaves shall live on such viands as 
monarchs now call rarities; thy cares, too, my Lungs, 
are near an end ; this night Til manumit thee from the fur> 
nace, and repair thy brain, hurt with fume o’th’ metals. 

Face, I thank you, sir; 1 have indeed blown hard for 
your worship. 

Sir E, And thou shalt have reward ; a ton of gold shall 
pay thee ; the largest bell our island can afford Til change 
into that glorious metal, so may’st thou ring thy noble for- 
tune.— Where’s thy master ? 

Face, Within, sir, at his prayers for the success of our 
great projection. 

Sir E, Good soul, to pray so much, and toil so hard for 
my emolument. Thou, Lungs, when I have got thee into 
flesh a little, shalt be my kisler aga, the keeper of my wan- 
ton nymphs, more fair than those who tripped the Cyprian 
grove. 

Face, Hold, sir, not a profane word — for see the pious 
doctor comes. [Exit^ l.h. 


Eater Subtle, l.h. 

Sir E, Good morrow, father. 

Sub, Gentle son, good morrow — but wherefore hfere so 
soon^V J covetous, and wish possession of the 

st^nifW^arnal fopgb]|S ; take heed you do not throw the 
near hand blessin^lrom you with ungoverned haste ; 1 
should be sorry to see my labours, now on the point of per- 
fection, not prosper where my honest love has placed them : 
as they have been meant for public good, for pious uses, and 
mere charity — shouldst thou pursue aught else, a curse will 
follow thy deceitful ways. 

Sir E. I know it, venerable sir — you shall not need to 
fear me — I will be charity itself; there shall not be an empty 
stomach or a thread-bare coat in the nation ; I will build 
churches, endow hospitals, and make lean curdtes plump as 
fat metropolitans ; I will give such premiums for virtue, that 
vice shall be ashamed to show its face ; all arts, all sciences, 
shall thrive beneath my smile, and every comfort of life 
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lie open to every hand ; while temperance and doing good, 
to me, shall be the highest luxury. 

Sub. Fairly spdcen, if sincerity gives value to thy word^^ 
— Ulen,^l )*?T3i’ok well to the register, (2) and let your heat 
lessen by degrees to the aludels.(3). 

(^C^ls off to Face, u?ithiny ^..h. 

Face. I shall, sir. 

Sub, Look on, and bring word of what complexion is glass 
B. ( To /(sce.)— Son of my care, thy happiness approaches. 
( To Sir Epicure*) How now, what colour says it ? 

( To Face.) 


Re-enter Face, l.h. 

Face. The ground black, sir. 

Sir E. That’s your crow’s head. 

Sub. Be not too forward, son — the process then was right. 

Face. Yes, by the token, sir; the retort broke, and what 
was saved was put into the pellicane, and sealed with Hermes’ 
seal.(4) 

Sub, I think ’twas so ; we should now have fresh aniaf- 
gama ; but 1 care not ; let him e’en die. 

Face. Our knight must have the other squeeze. (Aside ^ 
to Sub.) I would not you should let any die now, if i might 
counsel, sir, for luck’s sake to the rest. 

Sir E. Lungs, thou art right ; now our harvest is hand., 
why should it want the ripening ? „ ^ - , 

Face. Nay, I know it, sir ; 1 have seen the ill fortune ; — 
what are some six ounces of fresh materials? 

SirE. What no more? a very trifle^good sir, what shall 
f give him ? (Apart to Subtle.) 

(\ ) The allusion is to Ulen Splegal, the hero of a German jest bo<;k, 
which was very popular, and translated into French and English, at .l 
very early period. His name, however, elegantly translated by our 
ancestors, into Howlcyglass, was familiarly used by them for a witty 
knave, a trickster. 

(2) So thej call the iron plate or slider, which on being pnslied for- 
ward increases the heat of the fire in small chimnies, by acceleratir.g 
the current of air. 

(3) Subliming pots, without bottoms, fitted into each other without 
luting. 

(4) A vessel is said to be hermetically sealed, when it is closed in 
such a manner, that the most subtle spirit cannot transpire. Tb.’s s 
effected b^ieating the neck in the fire and then twisting it. 
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Sub. Some twenty pounds, or you may make it five-and 
twenty. 

Sir E. There is my purse with thirty; 1 shall have as many 
tons cVe night. • 

Sub. Well snapped, gudgeon. (^Aside.) This needed not, 
but you will have it so~now must I set the oil of luna, and 
the philosopher’s vinegar in kemia — Ulen, go thou for the 
amalgama — son, your leave awhile. [Exit, l.h. 

Sir E. Lungs, where’s my lovely dame, my Cyprian 
queen ; might 1 not, by thy good help, bask for a moment in 
the sunshine of her eye ? — ^here’s money for the pains thou 
tak’st to serve me. ( Gives Face money.) 

Face. 1 am your slave — I’ll send her to your wish. 

[Exit, L.H. 

Sir E. Sure every smiling planet reigned at thy birth, 
Sir Epicure, to mark thee out the eldest favourite of fortune : 
— but she comes. 


Tricksy, l.h. 

Allow me, madam, to offer up my vows with rapture at the 
shrine of your charms. 

Trick. The vows of men. Sir Epicure, are false. 

Sir E. Mine fair dame, as true as alchymy, and rich as 
the philosopher’s sUme, which I am shortly to possess : suffer 
•this riiyj to sparkle with added lustre upon that finger, whose 
deljctlfe) I proportion not 'Phidias nor Praxiteles, were they 
alive again, with a^sculptoriaii could describe. 

Trick. Your praise and favour, sir, speak warmly to my 
heart. 

Sir E. Soon shall they glow upon thee with the fervour 
of an ^Ethiopian sun ; to-morrow will purchase the mo- 
narchy of this nether globe, and make thee, my second Ve- 
nus, queen on't. Now let a touch of those soft lips confirm 
our contract. 

Trick. Avaunt, ambassador of sin, and touch me not— 
emblem of vice, I’ve found thee. 

Sir E. Found me ; I didn’t know that 1 was lust. 

Trick. Thy eyes are blind, thy tongue licentious, iJiy 
limbs disordered. 

Sir E . , How she stares ! {Aside.) 

Trick. Thou walking volcano, thou embodied ( fever, gqy 
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lay thee in the Avinter’s frozen lap, and let him weep snow 
on thee to allay thy raging heat. 

Sir E. ^Mad as a March hare— would I were out of the 
house? {^Aside.^ 

Trick. Thy cousins, Etna and Vesuvius, vomit not com- 
bustibles more destructive than are winged on thy infectious 
breath— come, if thou hast courage. I’ll lead the way from off* 
this sky-crowned rock, and headlong plunge into yon roar- 
ing deep — thou tremblcst — guilt makes a coward of thee, 
and thou must remain a prey. to self-consuming flames; 
while white-winged doves wait to bear me to the fields of 
bliss, where such as thou can never, never, never come. 

Ile-enter Face, l.h. 

Face. Wiiat’s the matter? How did you work her to 
this ? 

Sir E. Nay, I know not, Lungs, unless by asking a civil 
salute. 

Face. Ah, there it is — knew you not her tender brain ? 
once hurt by love and matchless modesty, dear good lady. 

Sir E. Right Lungs ; coax her, Lungs. 

Trick. Nay, shepherds, cease your melting strains, they 
are all in vain — I have no heart to give — ’twas stolen long 
since — what, do you alter notes and looks so soon? — worse 
than the raven’s discord — black as the brow of nig^t ; oh; 
you can quickly change — but I defy you all — for at my beck 
ten thousand spirits wait, to whom this nether globe, with 
all its load of sins, would be but a sportive toy, to bandy 
through unbounded regions of the trackless air. 

Face. It is all over, we shall never lay her now; and, if 
llie old man should hear her, we should be all undone — 
hark, was not that his footstep? — Move off, Doll. 

{^Aside^to Trick.) 

Trick. The shade of Yarico has sent a card, and would 
attend my rout this night — will ye join this insubstantial 
meeting oT visitants from the other world? Man of flesh, 
thou art too gross ; throw off mortality, and take a (risk 
amongst ns. \_Exit, l.h. 

Sub. ( Within^ L.H.) What profane noise is here? 

■ Face^He comes. [^Exeunti l.h.u.e. 
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Re-enter Subtle, l.h. 

Sub, How ! what sight doth wound my ey^>? clouds and 
darkness, else why shun the light ? Who’s here, my son ? 

( Goes out and brings on Sir Epicure^ l.h.u.e.) I have lived 
too long. 

Sir E, Nay, good dear father, there was no dishonest 
purpose. 

S\A, Nay, tell not me, I knew it ere I saw ; our great 
work hath stood still these ten minutes, and all our lesser 
works gone back — this will retard our happy views a month 
at least, if not — (A loud crack and noise from L.li. ) 

Sir E, Mercy on us! what dreadful noise is that? 

Re-enter Face, l.h.s.e. 

Face, Oh, sir, we are all defeated, all the works are flown 
in fumo. \^Exit Subthj l.h.u.e. 

Sir E, Oh, Lungs f what nothing saved ? 

^ Face, I fear nothing worth mention ; yet the doctor, good 
soul, is gone to see — charity — charity, he says, may work a 
wonderful effect. 

Sir E, I will do any thing — I will do all. 

Face, W^ell, sir, for the present, suppose you bring one 
hundred to Bethlem, for those who have lost their wits; one 
iiundit^ for the Magdalen, as sin of that kind. has been your 
fault, and leave the sums to the disposal of our doctor : such 
marks of your contrition, and his prayers, may give a fresh 
process desirable effect. 

Sir E, Thanks, Lungs, for thy advict^ ; 1 doubt not it 
will speed, therefore the cash I will prepare — and henceforth 
be cautious of crack-brained beauty. [Exit, r.h. 

Sub, (Peeps in,) What, is the lump of knightly flesh de- 
parted, Face ? 

Face, Yes, and with a heavy heart, but not quite hope- 
less. <• 

\ 

Re-enter Subtle, l.h.s.e. 

Sub, Right, thou play’st him to a hair — hark I 1 hear ap- 
proaching steps. [Exit Face, r.h.] How often do th|^ worldly , 
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wise, happy in their imagined policy, fool away substantial 
possessions pursuing shadows ! 

Re-enter Face, with Miss Rantipole, r.h. 

Face, There, madam, is the gentleman I presume you 
want. 

Miss R, Well, Mr. Conjuror, as I am told you are very 
intimate with the stars, 1 am inclined for a little conversa- 
tion with you ; and that we may better understand one ano- 
ther — there are a few guineas. 

Sub, Give me leave, madam, as 1 sec the charms of your 
person, though with the dim eyes of age, to inquire into 
the beauties of your pocket; as thence perhaps we may 
properly estimate the violent attachment of your numerous 
admirers. 

Miss R. What, fortune you mean ? that, sir, J am not 
ashamed to explain, having had these twelvemonths past, 
by the will of my good old grandfather, twenty thousand 
pounds at my own disposal. 

Face. Nay, madam, it is not at all wonderful that you 
Should have an admirer for every thousand — besides being 
at your own disposal, the fatigue and danger of a trjp to 
Scotland are rendered unnecessary. 

Miss R. True, sir — at the age of sixteen 1 was a fond, 
foolish, credulous creature, and thought of nothing but 
flames, darts, constancy, and dying — if a young fellow 
looked but grave — heigho ! I pitied him ; but now, as Lady 
Fanny Flirtem says, if an army of lovers was before me. 
with pistols at their ears, daggers at their breasts, running 
nooses round their necks, or poison at their mouths, I could 
look on with the most immoveable composure, the true un- 
feeling, fashionable indifference. 

Face. This is rather philosophical than humane. 

Miss R. Humane, ha, ha, ha ! and pray what have fine 
ladies to do with humanity ? — though there is a young ba- 
ronet in jjny train, who could occasion some flutter here, if 
he was a little more polished ; but the teasing creature is so 
pettish, and so jealous, and so grave, and so wise — pray, 
Mr. Conjuror, could not you put him under the influence of 
some fashionable star ? — I’ll send him to see you — a little 
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more taste, and lessen his gravity ; — after I have had iny 
iling, seen all the world, heard all the pretty things that 
can be said, fretted a score of lovers to death, and am on 
the brink of becoming an old maid, perhaps ®i rhay sink 
into a domestic animal. — But you must excuse iny abrupt 
departure ; 1 have a dozen friendly pop visits to make in 
Jess than an hour, and would not miss one for the universe. 

R.H. 

SaL Truly, a volatile sprig of flirtation — but me thinks 
] hear Abel’s voice. — [Exit Face, L.n.] — Now gravity and 
absence, wrap me round in thy deceptive robe. 

Enter Abel Drugger, r.ti. 

Well, master Tobacconist. 

Drug, 1 have brought your worship a taste of right Oruo- 
noko— or, if that’s too mild — 

Sul}, This, as a mark of thy honest regard, will do. 

Drug, 1 wish his honour. Captain Face, had been here ; 
I have not half the dacity to speak as when he is by. 

Sah, Why not, my honest friend ? a just case may always 
speak openly; but excuse me, reflection calls, and I must 
leave this world awhile. 

Drug, Leave this world awhile — and yet he stands just 
where he did ; but he’s amongst the stars, and taking a 
thousand miles at a jump ; why, these conjurers are — 

^Re-enter Face,l.h. who ^/rip^DiiUGGER on the ehoulder. 

Oh, you frightened me. 

Face, So, honest Nab, 1 see thou art alone — for the doc- 
tor IS with his spirits, but we’ll upon him, [Apart to Drug.) 

Sub, How now ! what mates, what baiards( 1 ) have we 
here? 

Face, I thought he would be furious — a piece of gold to 
soften him. [ Apart to Drug.) 

(1) Alluding to the proverlv— “ As bold as blind Baiard.” — Tims 
Chaucer : 

'* Vc bee as bold as is Bayarde the blind 
That blondcrcth forth, and peril casteth none.” 

Baiardo is the horse of Rinaldo, in Ariosto. 
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Drug. What, another? Apart to Face.) 

Face. Ay, ay, what mar the sheep for a halfpenny worth 
of tar? — come. I’ll give it the doctor. — (^Apartto Drug.)^ 
Now ihy business. 

Drug. Aboi/f'ia sign, sir. 

Face. Aye, a good, lucky, thriving sign, doctor. 

Suh. I have been thinking for his service — 1 will have 
Mune that’s stale or common. A townsman born in Taurus 
gives the bull, or the bull’s head — in Aries, the ram — both 
poor devices ; no, let me form his name into some mystic 
character, whose radii, striking the senses of each passer 
by, shall with a virtual inlluence breed affections wliich may 
result upon the party that owns it. 

Face. Mark that. Nab. 

Su6. He shall have a bell, that’s Abel. 

Drug. Abel. 

8ah. And by it standing one, whose name is Dec, in a 
rug gown. 

Drag. A rug gown. 

Sub. D and rug, you know, make Drug, 

Face. Excellent. 

Siuh. And right against him, a dog snarling err. 

Drug. Err, Abel Drugger — he, he, he ! why, that’s my 
name. 

Sub. These emblems, thus conjoined, form a lucky sign 
with mystery and hieroglyphic. 

Face. Why, Abel, thou art made. 

Drug, f do humbly thank his worship. 

Face. Six more such legs will not do it ; thy word is pass- 
ed to bring a piece of damask. 

Drug. Yes, sir — but I have another thing I would im- 
part. 

Sub. Out with it, friend. 

Drug. There visits near me a rich young widow. 

Face. A bona roba. 

Drug. Ay, rona boba, but nineteen at the most. 

Sub. She^hom thou mentionest is now in my study, cast- 
ing a figure — I know her to be the same — tall. 

Drug. Yes, an like your worship, she makes a parfit 
mushroom of me. 

Sub. Chesnut hair — leering eye. 

Drug, le(?ring eye — your worship has her to a T. 
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Sub, 1 tell thee she is within ; I’ll work in thy favour, and 
thou shalt have immediate conference — this tobacco is good 
thou gavest me ; how much is there of it ? 

Drug, A very honest pound. 

Face, Doctor, Nab will present thee a hogshead 
of it. 

Drug, Won’t half a one do?— it costs me — 

Apart to Face.) 

Face, Pshaw, hang costs, when a rich widow’s in the 
case.— to Drug,) — And he will furnish you also, 
grave sir, with one of the richest suits of damask !te can 
procure. 

Sub, Such men are worthy fortune’s smiles — I’ll send the 
widow. \^ExU, L.H. 

Face, I’ll follow, and keep the doctor warm in thy inter- 
est, little Nab. [^Exity L.H. 

Drug, Let me see what these conjurations will cost me — 
a two guinea piece, my ring, a pound of tobacco, then a 
hogshead ; besides a suit of damask, and wedding cliarges 
into the bargain — why, altogether can’t come to less than — 
oh, here she is — what a charming figure to stand behind a 
counter — I’ll warrant she’ll sell twice as much as me ; my 
shop will be the meeting-place of gallants. 

Re-enter Tricksy, l.h. 

Trick, Oh, Mr. Tobacconist, your servant. 

Drug, How softly her mouth opens, as if her lips were 
afraid to part ; and then it shuts, as if they were glad to 
meet. Aside,) 

Trick. The charming creature is wrapped up in medita- 
tion ; what can that wise set of features be engaged upon ! 

(Aside.) 

Drug. How softly spoken ! one to my mind exactly — 
my head won't bear much no\se.*^(Aside,) — Oh, who would 
have thought to have seen you here? but they say mountains 
will meet. 

Trick. Yes, sir, things little expected will happen — I ne- 
ver thought of losing my dear husband so soon, lie was the 
be — be — best creature-- 

Drug, D — d — don’t cry ; for I am so tender hearted, 1 
can’t see any body cry but I must cry too. 

Trick. I shall esteem you the more. 
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Dru^. Kstecni — now you talk that way, have you thought 
any more about our wedding ? 

Trick. Good sir, ’tis not for me to think in such a case ; 
I must obey my fate, what the stars say — 

Drug. Wlty TI never knew the stars said any thing. 

Trick. Oh, but they denote most certainly — if we come 
together, ’tis they must do it. 

Drug. Say you so ? then I’ll go in and ask the doctor how 
and about it — he’ll tell me any thing in the stars, or in the 
sun, or muon, or any where else. - 

Trick. He is indeed a wonderful man, and a most valua- 
ble friend. 

Drug. Well, I’ll go — now have I a good mind to ask a 
kiss — but ] can’t reach, and mayhap she may be ashamed 
to stoop before marriage — so I’ll s*ay a bit. 

\^Aside, and exit, UH. 

Trick. So there he goes—ha, ha, ha! a few minutes 
more, and my face would have betrayed me ; gravity must 
soon have given way. 

Head: (Witkin, R.H.) Hollo, doctor — master alchy mist ! 

Trick. My fighting swain, as J live; a little mal-apropos, 
but we must make the best on’t. 

Enter HEADLONG, R.H. 

Head. How now, my buxom widow here ? that’s more 
than 1 thought for — tip us thy hand — 1 came to tell this here 
tluclor what a rare scholar 1 am ; 1 can almost quarrel with 
any body now — when he has made me perfect in the cross- 
buttock and brain blow, 1 shall not fear the best he that 
stands in shoe of leather. 

Trick. Excellent ; I love a man of spirit. 

Head. Spirit to the back-bone ; 1 never die dunghill 
— always game — I had a damned fine tussle in the Park 
just now. 

Trick. Was it high fun ? 

Head. Rare rig I It would have made you burst your 
sides w ith laughing ; you shall hear the w'hole affair. 

Trick. Pray do ; I love a bit of mischief vastly. 

Head. Why, you must know, my girl of fire, as 1 was 
coming Jit a good spanking rate, from St. James's cockpit, 
what should 1 meet, in the flagged passage of Spring-gar- 
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don, but a queer sort of a half gentleman, arm under arm, 
with a damned, rum, waddling wife, as I afterwards found 
slic was. 

Trick, Going, 1 suppose, to take a matrimonial walk in 
the Park — vulgar creatures, antediluvian wretches ! 

Head. You have hit it — as I brushed by witli my arms 
a kimbo, this elbow went plump into madam’s bread-basket ; 
she staggered ; the husband put on a fighting face, and 
cries “ What’s that for?” — “ What’s that to you ?” said I. 
— “ It is to me,” says he. — “ You lie,” says I. — ‘‘ You are 
an impudent blockhead,” says he. — “ You are a ragamuffin,” 
says I, “ and take that,” — giving him a tip across the cheek 
— into the Park we went — a ring was made, and as pretty 
a set-to we had, for about five minutes, as any one would 
wish to see ; till giving him a plump of the jaw, which broke 
two of his grinders, he sickened, so gave up : then we shook 
hands and made friends. 

Trick. Droll and pleasant to the last degree ; ha, ha, ha ! 

Head. Oh ! but I should have told you a merry affair that 
happened yesterday. After knocking off six bottles of Ma- 
deira, hand to fist — Lord Graceless — a damned honest fel- 
low, and myself, matched our nags from Windsor to Lon- 
don, the peer laying sixty guineas to forty : — well, off we set, 
and maintained a devilish deep rate till we came tp Turn- 
ham-green, where the sport began ; as we were tugging I'or 
the lead, whip and spur, I bolted a blind beggar into the 
ditch; in less than ten seconds his lordship flew over an old 
woman, riding upon an ass between two milk-pails ; such a 
scene, ha, ha, ha ! would have made Mr. What-d’ye-call- 
um, the crying philosopher, himself laugh ; here lay the 
peer’s horse with his neck broke, there the old woman groan- 
ing, yonder the ass kicking, and his lordship sprawling 
through the milky-way, like a wounded frog in a duck- 
pond. 

Trick, Inimitable, ha, ha, ha! why this is higher life than 
your battle — besides, you won the wager. 

Head. Yes, yes, widow, I touched the spankers, the yel- 
low boys, and intend to lay ’em out in a present fur you. 
When we are married, if any man does but at you, 

I’ll plump and rib him. 
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Re~mter Subtle, Face, and Abel Drugoeh, l.h. 

Mr. Doctor, I have been telling my widow here of the pret- 
tiest bruising-ma^ch — 

Face. Mind that, Nab — speak to him — I’ll second you. 

{^Apart to Dmgger.) 

Drug. Will you ? then I’ll do’t . — (Apart to Face?)^ 
Your widow ? — mayhap not. 

Head. Mayhap ay — and if I hear any more of your haps, 
lookye, d’ye see, I’ll give you a douce o’th* chaps, mind 
that. 

Drug. And if you do, you may get as good as you bring, 
for all your lighting face. 

Trick. Nay, good gentlemen, don’t fight on my account ; 
— I’ll please you both, if I can. 

Head^ You — no, no, little buxom, only a few knocks for 
love, to see who’s the best man, that’s all — will you strip? 

Drug. As soon as yourself. 

Head. Now then come on, little tickle-pitcher. 

Drug. ] am at thee, bully bluff. \^Fights him off^ r.h. 

Face. Bravely done, my Hector of Troy, thou art victo- 
rious as Alexander, and shall be crowned with tobacco in- 
stead of laurel ; take thy fair widow, retire and compose 
thyself. 

Drug. Master captain, I can feeze( i ) tightly, when 1 
see occasion. \_Exit with Tricksy ^ and Faccy l.h. 

Enter Knowlife, r.h. with Constables. 

Know. Come, walk in gentlemen, we’ll clear this nest of 
hornets. 


Reenter Face, l.h. 

Face. How, my master returned I cursed chance ! then we 
are all undo*ae — not a loophole to escape. (^Aside.) 

Know. Hey-day ! what, ray faithful Jeremy metamor- 
phosed into an officercial appearance ? 

(1) Feiscy means to beat, to chastise, to humble. 
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Face, Only an innocent frolic — if I had known your ho-*" 
nour — ^ 

Know, Ay, ay, if you had known I was coming, you 
would have been better prepared, I doubt it. not — why, 
hang-dog, what villainous work have you bgen making of 
this house during my absence ? — no prevarication — I have 
heard of your converting it into an impostor-shop, where 
gulls have been decoyed to barter real property for empty 
hopes. — What, reverend cheat, art thou the leader of this 
gang ? {^Brings Subtle forward. ) 

Sub. What a glorious harvest is here blasted ! 

Reenter Sir Epicure Mammon, r.ii. 

Sir E, A feather-headed puppy had like to run me over, 
and was within a hair's breadth of tumbling me neck and 
heels <lown the whole flight of stairs — but here it is, my al- 
chymisL, here are the means of reparation; one hundred 
pounds for Bethlem, as much for the Magdalen, besides fifty 
to purchase fresh amalgama. 

Know, What puffed-up bladder of folly have we here ? 

Sir E, I am a knight, and my alchymist there is to make 
me a knight of gold. 

Know, Leave my house. 

Sir E. Your house ? 

Know. Yes, mine, sir — no big looks, or I shall convince 
you of the property in a very disagreeable manner. 

Sir E. Oons, if this be the case, Til never trust the stars 
again, and every man that speaks a hard word, in my mind 
shall be a cheat — where’s Mexico ? — where’s Peru ? 

[ Ejcit , R.H. 

Know, Now, culprits, what defence can you make? 

Face, To be short, sir, having a mind above servitude, 
and talents to try a push in life, f was resolved to make the 
most of your absence ; the prospect was very fair, but the 
fabric of my hopes, like a house of cards, is levelled by a 
single puff: however, having little to risk, I harre only lost 
expectation ; and having been guilty of no breach of trust 
respecting you, imagine myself tolerably safe from prose- 
cution. 

ATtou?. Mighty well, evasive sir. 
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Sul>. As for me, sir, at whom you look with an inquisi- 
tive eye, being as low as the blind goddess could lay me, 1 
was ready to snatch at any means of amending painful cir- 
cumstances — you will say, why turn impostor Look 
through the various classes of life, and you will see how 
many who hold high heads, with fair outsides, pursue worse 
practices ; — you may style me a knave, but since I have 
taken care not to be a poor one, I shall draw that respect 
and safety from well-lined pockets, which pennyless, shame- 
faced honesty could never have obtained. 

Re-enter Abel Drugger and Tricksy, l.h. 

Drvg. Master captain, and master doctor, I have settled 
the whole affair — the widow here loves me like any thing. 

Know. What unfeather'd cuckoo art thou? 

Drug. Cuckoo in your teeth ; I gave one a trimming just 
now; and if you jaw much, mayhap you may come in for 
3'our share — nay, you need not squint so at this lady ; she is 
a rich widow, and is to be my wife. 

Know. A rich widow ! ha, ha, ha I thou art too contempt- 
ible for serious resentment, therefose 1 vouchsafe to tell thee 
this lady is my chambermaid, that captain my butler, and 
your grave alchymist there, a cheat, picked up 1 know not 
where. As to these three. I’ll secure them for justice sake, 
and leave you to find the same way out that you came in. 

\ExeMnt all hut Drvgger^ r.h. 

Drug. The widow his chambermaid, the captain his but- 
ler, and our wise alchymist a cheat — a pretty kettle of fish 
1 have made of it — but escaping the marriage noose is some 
comfort however. 

Well, left thus alone, Vll return to my shop. 

And all future hopes from extrology drop; 

Henceforth I shall think it a pitiful trad^; 

My head surely for conjuring never was made; 

But if I could conjure — a very good cause 
Should tbork my first spell — it should catch — your op 
plause. 


dTmtis. 
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THE fllJDNIGHT IIOUK. 

Tins Farce is a free Iranslation from the French. Its chief 
merit is the plot, whicli is full of incidents, not very pro- 
bable indeed, but extremely ingenious, and calculated to 
excite the liveliest interest. The mind is kept in a conti- 
niml state of suspense by difficulties apparently impracti- 
cable, but which arc eventually surmounted by contrivances 
sufficiently simple not to shock the imagination. It is in 
fact the comic romance of the stage, and if the only end of 
1‘arce be to amuse, I know not any afier-picce of the day 
that is more meritorious than the Midnight Hour. 

Pieces of this description are almost always sure of suc- 
cess upon the stage from their facility of representation : 
an actor who has not talent enough to embody character, 
may yet have sufficient animal spirits to bustle or laugh his 
w^ay through parts where the general success depends on 
incidents ; the farce may in some measure be aaid to act it- 
self, for the bustle of the scene completely hides the deme- 
rits of the actor. 

To give point to humour by a happy delivery, is a task 
no less difficult than to give its duo effect to the sublime 
loftiness of poetry; in these cases the actor must have 
some portion of the talent which inspired the wit of the 
poet ; but in pieces of incident only, the praise of ingenuity 
is the utmost tjiat can be conceded cither to the author or 
the actor. 

Critics have generally supposed that the French have 
more claims to this praise than any other nation; it may, 
lioweveFj be doubted whether they have not born wed al- 
most every thing from the Spanish romance and drama, a 
rich field/^a which the most complex and original plots are 
to be found in abundance — so complex, indeed, as often to 
be more puzzling than interesting. 

The most that can justly ->e conceded to the French is the 
art -of arrangement; give them materials, and they know 
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how to use them with infinite dexterity : a French cook will 
make a dinner from a dock leaf, and a French author woulJ 
manufacture a vaudeville on a butterfly. 

Our German neighbours have more invention, but that 
invention applies rather to ideas than fable; o** if th..y Jio 
give new incidents, it is by reversing the whole system of 
society. Kotzebue, for instance, seems to have diligently 
studi^ the picture of the world turned upside down, and to 
have dramatized its most interesting features. Ilis farce— 
and he has written more farces than the rest of the German 
writers collectively — is for the most part of the same descrip- 
tion as the Midnight Hour; that is, it depends on incident 
for its oflect ; humour of dialogue, or truth of character, are 
entirely out of the question. 6r. Soane. 

It is very rarely lliat the lives of individuals who devote 
themselves to literature, present that variety of incident 
which gives interest to biography; to those who wish to trace 
llie progress of the human mind, they, indeed, furnish abun-- 
flant scope for reflection, ft is not, however, merely so with 
tlie subject of ihe present memoir; for altliough, as a 'female 
and an author, she stood in the very first rank, yet her his- 
tory is not only highly interesting, but in no small d(*gree 
romantic. 

Elizabeth Inchbald was the daughter of Mr. Simpson, a 
respectable farmer at Staningfieid, an obscure village about 
five miles from Bury Si. Edmund’s. She was born in the 
year 1756, and at an early age was remarkable for the 
beauty of her person and her fondness for reading; to this 
siie was the more inclined, as she unfortunately had such an 
impediment in her speech, that she was scarcely intelligible 
to those who w^ere not acquainted with her, and, therefore, 
•she went very little into company. 

Having lost her father in her infancy, she was left under 
the care of her mother, who continued to occupy the farm, 
and brought up the children with strict attention to their 
morals. During her many solitary hours, Miss Simpson ap- 
plied herself sedulously to books, and, anxious to become 
acquainted with the world of which she read so luuch, she 
formed the romantic resolution of visiting the metropolis; 
but finding her intention did not meet with the approbation 
of her friends, she seized an opportunity, early one morn- 
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in February, 1772, of eloping from her family. She 
haa previously packed up a few necessary articles in a band- 
box, and with these she ran about two miles across some 
and* there waited with impatience for the stage that 
was to cbiivey her to London. 

This first important step in her life, will doubtless by many 
l>e reckoned a rash and imprudent one. But the common 
rules of custom and prudence are not the ordinary standard, 
by which minds bent on adventure and experiment, are regu- 
lated. The difficulties to be encountered form an apology 
in the breast of the adventurer, and if success attend the ex- 
periment, it is followed with admiration. 

Miss Simpson was at this time about sixteen years of age, 
and remarkable for the beauty of her features and the ele- 
gance of her figure. On her arrival in London, she sought 
a distant relation, who had lived in the Strand ; but on reach- 
ing the place, she was, to her great mortification, told that 
he had retired from business, and was settled in Wales. It 
was near ten o'clock at night, and her distress at this disap- 
pointment moved the compassion of the people of the house 
where she inquired, who, at her request, generously accom- 
modated her with a lodging. This civility, however, awaken- 
ed suspicion; she had read of various modes .of seduction 
practised in London, and apprehended that she was in a 
dangerous house. While the poor people were whispering 
their pity for her youth, and praising her beauty, she, alarm- 
ed at her situation, seized her band-box, and without uttering 
a single word, rushed out of the house, leaving them to stare 
at each other, and think their compassion liad been mis- 
placed. 

Miss Simpson now ran she knew not whither, but being 
much fatigued and alarmed, she knocked at a house where 
die saw lodgings to let, and was just on the point of being 
admitted, as a milliner's apprentice, when, to her great sur- 
prise and confusion, she saw at her elbow the tradesman 
from whose house she had just escaped, and who, impelled by 
curiosity^^'od followed her. Confounded by this detection, 
she attemped another escape, but the door was locked, and 
she was detained as an impostor. Sincerity was all that she 
had now left, and with a Hood of tears she candidly confessed 
her real situation; but even now her truth was doubted, and, 
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after a threat of being sent to the watch-house, the fair ad- 
venturer was dismissed, and left again to wander throug'n 
the streets of London. 

She now walked where chance directed, exposed to al* 
those insults which unprotected females must At 

two o’clock in the morning, she found herself at Holborn 
Bridge, and seeing the stage set off for York, which she un- 
derstood was full, she entered the inn, pretended that she was 
a disappointed passenger, and solicited a lodging. Here 
she remained for the night, and next day was told that the 
York stage w’ould set off again in the evening. This intelli- 
gence having been delivered with an air of suspicion, which 
was extremely mortifying, she immediately took out all the 
money she had, to the last half-crown, and absolutely paid 
for a journey she did not intend to take. The landlady, 
noAv satisfied, invited her to breakfast, but this wms declined, 
saying she was in haste to visit a relation. Thus she escaped 
the expense of a breakfast, and uii returning to the inn, said 
her relation wished her to remain in town a few days longer. 
By this means she secured her apartment, and while she daily 
took a walk to purchase what she could aflbrd, it was sup- 
posed by the people of the inn that she was feasting with her 
relation ; but, alas ! at this time she I'easted not, but was in 
the utmost distress ; so much so, that during the last two clays 
i>f her residence at the inn, she subsiled on two halfpenny 
rolls, and the water wliich the bottle; m her bed-room con- 
tained I 

During one of her daily rambles in the metropolis. Miss 
Simpson attracted the notice of a })erformer at Drury Lane, 
who, with some difficulty learning her situation, recommend- 
ed 10 her the stage as the most probable means of support, 
and offered to instruct her. A few meetings having con- 
vinced her tliat his designs were not honourable, she pru- 
dently declined liis company, but determined to follow his 
advice. Accordingly, she applied to Mr. King, of Drury 
i^ane, the manager of the Bristol theatre, and having com- 
municated her intention with much stammering, which was 
increased by her anxiety, the comedian listened to’ the fair 
candidate with natural astonishment. She rehearsed a part 
before him, and many whimsical jests have been related re- 
specting this interview, ft seems, however, that Mt*. King 
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^did not discourage the lady, though he declined to give her 
sik engagement. She next applied to Mr, Inchbald for ad- 
vice. This gentleman, with whom she had hitherto been 
jjnacquaiAted, but whom she had frequently seen at Bury St. 
i!«uinuwi!$r^troduced her to another performer, who had 
purchased a share of a country theatre, and who, struck 
with her beauty, gave her an immediate engagement with- 
out trial. He became also her instructor, and in him she 
imagined she had found a friend, but she soon discovered 
the nature of his friendship. Indignant at the dishonoura- 
ble proposals which he dared to make to her, she hastened 
to Mr. Inchbald, whose kindness had inspired her with con- 
tidence, and informed him of every circumstance. Alflicted 
by her sorrow, this gentleman endeavoured to soothe it, and 
recommended marriage as her only protection. “ But who 
would marry me ?” cried she. “ I would,” replied Mr. Inch- 
bald with warmth, “ if you would have me.” “ Yes sir, anti 
would for ever be grateful.” And for ever love me,” re- 
joined he. The lady hesitated — but not doubting her love, 
in a few days they were married, and thus unexpectedly she 
became both a wife and an actress. 

Mr. Inchbald first introduced his wife on the stage at 
lildinburgh, where she continued four years, and performed 
the principal characters, when she was but eighteen years of 
age ; from which it may be inferred that her previous utisuc- 
cessful attempts had proceeded principally from natural im- 
pediments and private prejudices. For one who could with 
tolerable acceptance appear at so early a period as a pr>nci- 
T>al actress, must have possessed a considerable degree of 
intellect and no common insight into the human character. 

At length Mrs. Yates, who had been long in possession of 
the jHiblic favour in London, visited Edinburgh, and became 
the formidable rival of Mrs. Inchbald, whom she is said to 
have treated with great incivility: in consequence of which, 
she and her husband quitted Edinburgh, and passed two years 
at York. 

Mrs. Inchbald's health being now much impaired, a tour 
to the sflSith of France was recommended, and, after staying 
abroad about a year, she returned with her husband, with 
whom she lived in the most perfect harmony. Two years 
after their return, Mr. Inchbald died. She now returned to 
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London, and continued to act for four years at Covent Gar- 
den Theatre. She next visited Dublin, and performed un- 
der Mr. Daly’s management for some lime. 

On quitting the Dublin theatre, Mrs. Inchbald returned 
once more to Covent Garden, where she contrrTci^ to act 
for some years, but suddenly relinquished it, and remained in 
Ijondon in great poverty and obscurity. It was now that 
islie began to devote her (attention to dramatic writing. Ha- 
ving written a comedy, she read part of it to Mr. Harris, 
who disapproved of the piece, and sent it anonymously to 
Mr. (Jolman, the manager of the Htaymarket, with w^hom it 
remained nearh’^ three 3’^ears unnoticed. Notwithstanding 
(fhs neglect and discouragement in the outset, she persevered, 
and, availing herself of the rage for balloons, which existed 
in the year 1784, she sent him her farce of “ A Mogul 'I'ale; 
or, the Descent of the lialloon.” The subject, probablj", in- 
duced Mr. Colman to pay this piece more attention. He 
read, approved, and accepted it. Its success induced Mrs. 
Inchbald to remind him of her dormant comed.v; on which 
ho immedi«'itoly replied. “ I’ll go home this moment a'ncf read 
it.” He did so, and having approved of it, he gave it the 
name of “ T// teM ynn Whal^'^ wrote a prologue for it him 
Mvdf, and brought it out in 1785. 

Much has be,eu said relative to Mr. Colman's not having 
read the comedy when first sent to him ; the truth is, that ac- 
«urdirig to that gentleman’s own words, he admired modest 
iiKTit, and seldom attended to the fivc-act productions of 
anonymous writers, which generaliy proved the vain at- 
tempts of ambitious autiiors; but lie delighted in encouraging 
young beginners, who, like himself, began with pieces a>f 
one and two acts. 

The tide of Mrs, InchbaKi’s fortune now began to turn ; no 
fonger perplexed as an actress by precarious engagements — 
no longer mortified by the neglect of her literary talents, she 
now saw her projects brighten. Accordingly, she began to 
enlarge her rules of economy, and changed her humble 
lodgings for others more suitable to her circumstances ; for 
it was one great excellence in the conduct of this timiable 
woman, that she alw^ays studied economy, and, accommo- 
dating her mode of living to her circumstances, she preserv- 
ed, even in her humble fortunes, a high sense of moral dig- 
ni*y and independence. . , 
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The comedy of “ Vll tell you Whaty^ was soon followed 
by others of a similar character; that of genteel comedy, 
which was the forte of Mrs. Inchbald, and she seems never 
\o have attempted tragedy, or even tragi-coraedy. Her 
pruvnj^.v. humour and satire, occasionally interspersed 
with the serious, agreeably to the custom of modern comedy. 
Mrs. Inchbald also wrote several farces, but free from the 
(ariciiture, bulfoonery, and extravagance of farce in gene- 
ral ; and they might more properly be termed comedies in 
lUie, two, or throe acts. We shall now enumerate the dra- 
matic productions of this lady, which will show the fertility 
of her genius, 'i'o those already mentioned, she has added, 
— Appearance is against therriy a farce, acted at Co vent 
(iarden, in 17S.3. — The Widoiv^s Vow, a farce, acted at 
the Hay market, things are, a play, acted at 

('ovent Garden, 1787. — The Midnight Houfy a petite co- 
medy, acted at Covent Garden, 1789. — All on a ^ummer'^s 
Day, a comedy, acted at Covent Garden without success, 
1787. — Animal Magnetism, a farce, acted at Covent Gar- 
den, 1788, — The Child of Nature, a comedy, ditto, 1788. 
— The Married Man, a comedy, acted at the Haymarket, 
1789.— llae-and-Cry, a farce, acted without success, 
ill Drury Lane, 1791 . — Nejct^oor Neighbours,^ a comedy, 
acted at the llay market, 1791. — Young Men and Old Wo^ 
men, a farce, ditto, 1782. — Every One has his fault, a 
comedy, acted at Covent Garden, 1793. — The Wedding 
Day, a farce, acted - jU Drury Lane, 1795. — Wives as they 
were and Maids as they are, a comedj^, acted at Covenl 
Garden, 1797. — Lovers'* Vows, a comedy, altered from 
Kotzebue’s “ Child of Lovef acted at Covent Garden, 
179,s. — The Wise Man of the East, ditto, 1799; — and To 
Marry or not to Marry, 1 805. 

Ol' all tliese productions, the very pleasing comedy in- 
titled “ The Child of Nature f seems to have been the 
lavourite of the fair author, as she appears to have had her 
eye on it, in one of her later works, of a different character, 
as >vell as in her alteration of Lovers'^ Vows/^ for the cha- 
racter of^jSmanthis, in the former, may be fairly supposed 
to have given a turn to the character of Amelia, in the 
latter. 

Mrs. Inchbald retired from the stage in 1789, and from 
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that period until the year 18055 it will be seen she was very 
actively employed in dramatic writing. 

There is another department of literature in which Mrs. 
Inchbald has been no less successful than in hei’ dramatic 
compositions. We mean novel writing; for, '::*±i';agn she 
has not thought proper to call the pleasing story intilled 

Nature and Art,^^ a novel, yet it certainly belongs to that 
class; the story is interesting — -the characters are accurately 
drawn, and the morality sound — its satire is just, the lan- 
guage sprightly, but not fantastic, and the reflections serious 
without affectation. The “ Simple Story,^^ and the novel 
by our author, is characterised by the same simplicity and 
spirit, both as to style and manner, as the former, but the 
characters are more various, the passions more interesting, 
and the plot is more intricate and surprising. The story is 
said to have been a favourite with Mrs. Inchbald, and we arc 
not surprised at it, since we are much mistaken if some of 
the leading incidents in her own life have not furnished the 
basis of some part of the story, though diversified by numer- 
ous peculiarities, and concealed with much ingenuity. 

We have hitherto only spoken of Mrs, Inchbald's literary 
character, but of her conduct as a woman of honour, even 
amidst all the gaiety of youth and the powerful influence of 
a must fascinating person, there is but one opinion. During 
the whole period of her theatrical engagements, she main- 
tained an unblemished character; and, although the incidents 
of her life have been the subject of miidi conversation in the 
gay world, they never could e.vpose her to the censure of 
even the most rigid and severe moralist. The worthy part 
of both sexes, who were honoured with her acquaintance, 
highly esteemed her worth ; her connexion with Mrs. Siddons 
and Lady Derby strengthened into friendship; and Mrs. 
Inchbald has left behind her a character that may stand in 
opposition to the prejudices of such as think that an actress 
cannot be a virtuous woman. Nothing argues greater illib- 
crality than this common assertion, for it is but justice to ob- 
serve, that among those who have devoted themselves to a 
theatrical life, are to be found many {>ersons of the 'most ex- 
emplary conduct. 

This distinguished lady, whose talents were of the highest 
order, and who was an ornament to her sex and country, 
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^ied at Kensington, on Wednesday, the 1st of August, 1821, 
a I ler a fe w d ays’ ill ness. It is matter of sincere regret, that me- 
moirs of lier eventful life, written by herself, were destroyed 
by her owh positive direction, at her death. Her remains 
were ui^pcrsved in Kensington Church Yard, agreeably to 
her request in her will, which is written with her own hand, 
and dated the 3()th of April, 1821. 

This will was registered in the Prerogative Court on the 
17th inst. Probate being granted to Frances Phillips (wife 
of John Phillips,) and George Huggins (her nephew,) the 
executors ; her personal property was sworn to be under 
0000/. in value. Amongst the legacies are — bOl. to the Co- 
vent Garden Theatrical Fund ; bi)L to Mrs. Isabella Mat- 
tocks, late of that theatre; 100/. to the testatrix’s god- 
daughter, Miss Cummins, of the Theatre Royal, York; and 
20/. per annum to a person calling himself Robert Inchbald, 
the illegitimate son of her late husband ; 50/. to the Catholic 
Society, for the relief of the aged poor ; 20/. each to her late 
laundress and hairdresser, provided they should inquire of 
l»er executors concerning her decease; 100/. to Mr. Taylor, 

• KTuhst, ol the Sun Office, in the Strand, &c. &c. Tl»e resi- 
due i« bequeathed to her nephew and niece, George Hug- 
gins and Ann Jarrelt. The testatrix desired to be buried in 
Kensington Church Yard, between the hours of eight and 
eleven in the morning ; that three mourning coaches may at- 
tend her hearse; and that mass and other sacred ceremonies 
may be performed, usual upon the decease of a Roman Ca- 
tholic Christian. 



Etmi; of Heprefiientution* 


The time this piece takes in representation, is one hour 
dud three quarters. 


Stage Directims. 


By R.H is meant Right Hand. 

L. U. Left Hand. 

s.E ••Second Entrance. 

u.E .Upper Entrance. 

M. D Middle Door. 

D.p .Door in flat. 

R.H.D Right Hand Door. 

L.H.D Left Hand Door. 



Cositumt 


MARQUIS. 

Black velvet Spanish dress, richly trimmed with black 
bugles, buttons, and satin, ditto rufTs. 

GENERAL. 

Scarlet dress, richly trimmed with gold embroidery, 
slashed and lined with purple satin. 

SEBASTIAN. 

First dress. — Grey and scarlet Spanish livery. Second 
dress. — Ditto, embroidered. 

NICHOLAS. 


Green and orange Spanish livery. 

MATTHIAS. 

Ibid. 


Ibid. 


AMBROSE. 


Ibid. 


SERVANTS. 

JULIA. 


White satin dress, spangled point, and hanging sleeves. 
Disguise. — ^Gentleman’s black Spanish dress. 

CECILY. 


Brocade petticoat, with blue points ; black velvet body^ 
and hansrine sleeves trimmed widi blue, and black veil. 
FLORA. 


Pink [^^ticoat with black points, black and pink body 
and hanging sleeves, black silk apron trimmed with pink. 









THE MIi>NIGHT HOUR. 


ACT I. 

SCENE I.— A Street. 

Enter the Marquis and Sebastian, r.h. 

Mar. This is my native place— the town that gave me 
birth — and in spite of my attachment io the capital, dear 
Madrid, I must prefer this to every other spot in the world. 

Seb. Ay, my lord, you come hither to take possession of 
the estate of a rich uncle just deceased ; and it is that which 
renders the place so very agreeable — you would, but for 
that circumstance, forget your gratitude for your birth ; and, 
while you remained here, lament you were ever born. 

Mar. You are mistaken, Sebastian, 

Seb. Why, my lord, although I am nothing more than an 
humble domestic of your lordi^ip’s, if I was not in love, and 
the object of my passion living in this very identical town, 1 
could not be happy in it, but perpetually pining after the 
capital. 

Mar. Give me your hand, Sebastian— for once my equal. 

Seb. How so, pray, my lord ? 

Mar, By being in love — for love is a general leveller — 
it makes the king a slave, and inspires the slave with every 
joy a prince can taste. 

Seb. Ay, sir, but we are not all equals in love for all that 
— for instance, you will always be above my match ; for I 
never did^nor ever could, love more than one — now your 
lordship I have known to love sixteen— and all at the same 
time — and all so well, it was impossible to tell which you 
loved the best. 


B 
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Mar, Do not mention any of my past affections*-*! never 
loved till now— never till I arrived at this place, and be* 
held— 

Sed, Pray, my lord, how many ? and whereabc^its do they 
all live? 

Mitr. Impertinent! ^ 

Nay, I am sure I don’t care how many, provided 
they are neighbours — but, you know in Madrid, my lord, you 
fell in love with four, that lived exactly at the different cor- 
ners of the town ; and I had so far to run every night and 
morning with your lordship’s “ ardent love,” and “ constant 
affection,” that, if the death of your uncle had not brought 
you here to inherit his estate, I must certainly have given ud 
my place ; or petitioned your mistresses to have come all i|||| 
the same neighbourhood. 

Mar. O, those passions were different to that which now 
possesses me— for now I love only one, and she i s —— 
iSM.What? 

Mar, An angel. 

Seh. Then she!s too good for us, — give her up^ sir. 

Mar, She is the most charming of her sex, I swear. 

Seb, But is she maid, wife, or widow? 

Mar, A maid. 

Seb. Hold, hold, don’t swear that. 

Mar, And that is the place of her abode — Painting to 
D.F.L.H.) don’t repine at her habitation — ^you see you’ll not 
have far to go, for the house is directly opposite my hotel. 

Sab, Repine, — it makes my heart rejoice— why, my lord, 
in that very house lives my sweetheart— ^nd 1 make no 
doubt but she attends upon yours. 

Mar, If so, it is the luckiest accident in the world. Fly 
to the woman you mention instantly, and desire her to in- 
form you of every particular concerning her lady — for at 
present, I do not know any thing about her. 

Why, now I begin to think you are really in love— 
for that is the first and great fundamental cause of a man’s 
real love for a woman, 
jl&r. What? 

^h. Because he does not know any thing about her. 

Mnt- Pshaw ! — ^I do know, that her, name is Julia— and 
that she lives in yon house with her uncle, General Don 
Guzman, who served in the last war. In my youth, while 1 
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was on a visit at my uncle’s, I have seen the General fre- 
"^|uent]y, for he and my uncle were upon the warmest terms 
of friendship; nay, but yesterday he called at my hotel to in- 
quire for but I chanced to be from home; and this morn- 
ing I mean to returH^his visit — but then I have no hope of 
beholding bis niec6<»«^e is cautious to whom he introduces 
her ; and to visit him^ will but perhaps render my access to 
her more difficult still. 

Seb» I believe you are right, sir ; for 1 have, now 1 think 
of it, a letter in my pocket that will put an end to all your 
hopes at once. 

Mar. From my Julia ? 

Sed. No, sir, from my Flora. 

Mar. Read it this moment. 

Seb. (^Reading.) “ My dear Sebaetiariy^ — my dmr^ 
dear Sebaetian^^ — my ^ar 

Mar. Go on, sir — go on — read the whole letter. 

Seb. (^Reading.) ** I no longer live with the old CountesBi 
and the reaeon ts, becauee ehe ie dead.^ 

Mar. S’death, leave out every thing but Julia. 

Seb. Ob yes, very true-*<» where is she? (^Looking in the 
letter.) I believe she is left out, for I can’t find her. 

Mar. ( Snatching the l^ter.) Give it me. 

Seb. I beg as a favour, my lord, you will n6t read about 
the tedious minutes, and long nights. 

Jlfcr. {Beading.) I now live in the GeneraVe housCy 
and attend upon hie mace, the ntadam Jvliay who ie going 
to be marrsWfnstonl/y.-’’-^onfusion--^‘Aer intended hue- 
band ie a rich merchant^ who ie expected from India every 
hour — he ie the choice of her uncle j for eke has never yet 
eeen him ” From that circumstance a dawn of hope breaks 
in upon me. Fly, Sebastian, to your acquaintance immedi- 
ately — tell her she must aid me to break olf this marriage — 
flyl 

Seb. There is more in the letter. 

Mar. What,more about Julia? {Looking eagerly.) 

Seb. No ; but a great deal more about me. 

Mar, JPshaw ! — be gone : (5Ss6. goingy r.h*) — which way 
are you going ?— Yo^er is the house she lives at. 

Yes, but not the house where she dare admit herlov^r 
—we meet at tlie bouse of a friend of mine, where we can 
make free. 
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Mar, Very well — and be sure to tell this woman^ who 
writes to you with sueh affection, that if she can procure me 
the hand of her beloved mistress, I will immediately recom- 
pense her with thine — and a fortune into the bas^ain. 

Seh. Dear my lord, a fortune ! — How can you mention 
any other rewaid, after having mentioned me. r.ii. 

Mar, I have but very little hope from this experiment 
either — ^’Sdeath, my fortune and my rank are suj^rior to 
this detested merchant's ! The General, her uncle, was ever 
friendly to our family— What if I avowed my love to him? 
By heaven, here he is ! 

Enter General, from D.F.L.H. 

Gsn.(R.H .) Who have we here ? 

Mar, General Don Guzman— (^Bowing,) 

Gen. My dear Marquis is it you? Yes, I see it is — and 
though twelve years since I saw you, yet, if I had not heard 
of your arrival, I should not have passed you witliout re« 
membering you perfectly. 

Mar. You did me the honour to call on me yesterday— and 
I beg a thousand pardons that I should so long neglect- — ^- 

Gen, Oh, no ceremony, Marquis — I call^ on you when 
it w^as convenient — and do you call on me when it suits you. 
Never stand upon any ceremony ; 1 hate it. Your uncle and 
I were friends for thirty years, and never asked one another 

how we did" in our lives. I hate all ceremony. While 
you stay in this part of the world, receive the same hearty 
welcome and friendship from me your uncle ever did — but 
on the same score — no ceremony. 

Mar, (A^ide,) By heaven, this warm reception makes 
me hope for every thing. 

Gen. You seem thoughtffil, young gentleman I 

Mar. {^Aeide.) My situation is desperate, and such must 
be my attempt. 

Gen. Quite melancholy. Marquis — your uncle's death, I 
suppose? 

Mar. True, General, that does weigh beavy---^ud yet I 
have somet^bing which weighs upon my heart still more— time 
presses me to disclose what it is. I am in love— desperately 
in love— madly in Iove-« and it is with your niece— but 1 hear 
you are going to marry her to an Indian merchant— i^this 
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■-damps my soul^but^ perhaps^ inflames my wishes still higher » 
and impels me to declare, that nothing but an invincible l^r 
shall prevent me casting myself at her feet, and pleading 
my cause? 

Gen, Young gentleman, I desired you would use no cere- 
mony — and 1 think you have complied with my desire to its 
full extent. 

Mar. Did you not bid me make free 1 

Gen. I did — and now I shall take the same liberty my- 
self. You are the mast forward, confident, presumptuous 

man and if my niece was even disengag^, you should 

not have her. 

Mar. Is this my reward for behaving as you requested 1 
would ? — Why, then, if she was disengaged,! would have her 
*-and so I will now. Don't be offended — ^you desired I 
should make free. 

Gen. ni suffer death if your assurance does not make me 
laugh— and if my word was not given to marry my niece to 
another, you should have her— Just toshoa* people I like they 
should make free. 

Mar. Your word passed, General I — what can that sig- 
nify when your niece has never seen her intended husband, 
and, perhaps, when she does see him, may have the utmost 
aversion to him? 

Gen. And pray, my lord, are you sure she likes you t 

Mar. No, I am not sure. I know not yet if ever she ob- 
served me, although 1 have followed her incessantly. But, 
clear General, bring me to her, and let my tongue declare 
the thousand agitations which my eyes have, I fear, but too 
faintly explain^. 

Gen, My lord, my promise is given to Don Carlos — and 
can 1, under such an engagement, think of introducing you 
to her ? 

Mar 4 Oh, General I consider the violence of my passion 
—consider {Kneeling.) 

Gen. Consideryou arein the streets.— (/Jawmy 4 im. ) — 
My lord, attend to what I am going to say. — Had you gained 
nie&'s affections before you made this application, 1 
would have listened to it ; but now I solemnly forbid you my 
house. 

Mar. Distraction! 

*Gen. Nay, I only, forbid you till the marriage is over — 
B 3 
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then you are welcome to come m soon as you please. Do 
not make yourself uneasy— you have no long time to wait. 
Don Carlos will be here some time to-day^ and th^ marriage 
ceremony is to be performed at midnight, at the hour of 
twelve exactly. It is an ancient custom in the family to 
marry at that hour.— Farewell !— and as soon as that hour is 
passed, you shall be welcome to come to my house, and make 
as free as you please. ((rotny.) 

ilfar. 1 will make free before that hour by some strata- 
gem— I will win my Julia’s heart and steal her from you in 
spite of your security. 

Gen. And, by heaven, if you do, you shall have her— 
and with my consent. 

Mar. ( Warmly.) 1 take you at your word. 

Gen. Don’t kneel dowti again. My word is given, and 
I won’t recall it. If you can contrive to take my niece from 
my house, either by yourself, or any one else, any time be- 
fore twelve o’clock this night, (wiA her own concurrence, 
not else,) 1 will say you deserve her— and with my hearty 
consent, you shall have both her and her fortune* Nor is 
my word broken with her intended bridegroom, for I will 
take every precaution, during that interim, which bars, bolts, 
locks, or trusty servants, can give. 

Mar. But Will you only allow me till midnight f— that 
time is so short. 

Gen. Oh, you begin to recant, do you ? — You take her 
away? — ha ! ha I ha ! — and with her own ponsent toef 

il^r. Without It, I would scorn the attem(>t. 

Gen And, at all events, you had better give it up, for 1 
shall be upon my guard ; and invent what stratagem you 
will, 1 believe I shall discover it . — You take her away! — 
and within a few hours— it makes me laugh. 

Mar. Provoking! {Aside.) Yes, love inspires me— and 
half my estate to half yours, I do take her away. 

Gen. Done— it is a wager — no being off. 

Mar* Being 1 insist it is a wager. 

Gen. You are so bold, I must go back and see if pay niece 
js safe at h^me now or not. ( Goinp.) 

Mar. Farewell, my dear uncle* 

€hn. Uncle I you impertinent — Stay till you have taken 
my uioce out of my house. Uncle, indeed I 

Mar. Remember me to my destined' wife. 

[Eaii General, d.f.l.h.^ 
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Enter Sebastian, r.h. 

Seb. lord, I have overheard part of your converse- 
tion with the General, and surely you have to blame to 
let him know your intentions. 

Mar. I was to give him warning of my designs; but my 
passion has rendered me unable to project with cunning*^ 
but no matter — and what says— 

Seb. My Flora ? — She has promised you all her assistance ; 
but she is afraid the other 8ei*vant8 will not be in your inte- 
rest ; and there are four besides herself. 

Mar. No more than four! — and what are they? — describe 
them. 

Seb. One is an old soldier, who has been with the Gene- 
ral in all his battles, and has but one promising quality for 
us ; and that is, he is so lame that, although his fidelity is 
su(^ we shall not be able to bribe him to let us into the 
house ; yet, if we once get in, we can run out again without 
his being able to overtake us. 

Mar. Good. 

Seb. And the porter is a man so deaf, that although be 
will not be able to listen to any of our offers, we may break 
open the door, if his back happens to be to it, without his 
hearing us. But the man-servant we have mmt to dread is 
one Nicholas, the General’s valet, a self-sufficient, presum- 
ing, insignificant boaster ; and for ever officiously concerned 
for the good of his master. 

Mar. Nicholas is his name? You have named them all 
now? 

Seb. No, there is one more — the worst of them all— and 
a female too— old Cecily, the duenna. She (Flora tells 
me) is even more attached to the General than any servant 
he has; and she has ears, eyes, and senses for all the family 
that wants them. 

Miar. She must be the first we win over to our cause. 

Seb. Ah! my lord, I am afraid— fiky heaven, here she 
comes; ^ust returned from church. 

^ar. Do you begone then ; for before a witness it will be 
impossible to offer her a bribe. 

[£riV Sebastian, l.h. bowing to Cecilg as he paeses. 

D 4 
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Enier Cecily, r.h. and ctobm to the Generate house, 

e 

Mar. What an ung^racious countenance I — but no matter* 
It is best to begin wi& our greatest difficulties. 

f She takes out a keu^ and unlocks the door.) 

Mar. {In a soft tone of poice.) Donna Cecily ! Donna 
Cecily I 

Cecily. {Turning round dUdaiffully.) Signor! 

Mar. { With much sfftness^ I think you are one of the 
domestics belonging to the house. 

Cecily. Domestics !~I am the governante general, and 
the general governante of the whde house. 

Mar. Pa^on me. 

Cecily. I thank you for your compliment. Signor, and 
am your humble servant* 

{Curtseying with a sneer, and goir^,) 

Mar. One word — my dear governante, one word^I 
have something of the highest importance to communicate 
to you. 

Cecily. {Aside.) A lover of my young lady^a,! 8upp<m: 
I am glad of it, that I may have the pleasure of repulsing 
him. What would you have. Signor ? 

( With a voice the most forbidding.) 

Mar. You are severe — that air you put on, agrees but 
htUe with those gentle and beguiling looks nature allotted 
you. 

CecUy. And do you think to cajole me by your deceitful 
rhapsody upon my beauty ! — ( Very loud.)^\ am Old and 
ugly — and, what is more, have, thank heaven, as bad a tem- 
per as any woman in the world. 

Mar. You wrong yourself, I am sure. 

Cecily. I tell you, I don’t — and if you come hither after 
my young lady, 1 have the pleasure to inform you, yoO 
won’t get her*— «he is disposed of— her uncle has so or* 
dained it, and I would not be the cause of her disobeying 
her uncle (or the world— I am true to him, because he gives 
me the power to use every body else as ill as I please — and 
now I wish you a good day ; having the satisfaction to leave 
jsou in otter despair. ( Going.) 
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Mar. Nay, stay — a hundred pistoles are in this purse— 
take them, and be my friend. {^Holding her hand^ 

Cecily. No, Signor, my master's interest, and the plea- 
sure of Infusing a favour, are both too dear to me to accept 
your bribe. 

( The General comee to the threehold of hie door.) 

Gen. Cecily with the Marquis? astonishing! let me lis- 
ten. (^Aeide.) 

Afar. Dear, dear Cecily 1 {^Seee the General.') The Ge- 
neral listening — I must change the bctttmy. {^Aeide.) 

Cecily. Dear Cecily! 

Mar. You have your lady's real happiness at heart, 1 
find. ^ 

Cecily. And who could suppose I had not ? 

Mar. Pardon me^but I had heard quite a different ac- 
count of you from what you deserve. 

Cecily. Is it possible ? 

Mar. Nay, the General, I am certain, believes quite dif- 
ferently of you, from what you have proved yourself to 
me. 

Cecity. If he does— poor deceived man ! 

Gen Oh, the hussy I (^Aeide.) 

Mar, Take this purse — nay, it is your due ; for I had a 
capital bet against me, provided you had not acted as you 
have done.— (^Ae takes the purse.)— On my knees I tliank 
you ; for you have now made me the happiest of men — all 
my wishes must succeed, Ob, General, v^re are you now, 
with your boasted confidence? 

Gen. (Coming between them.) I am here, and you have 
lost your bet still. 

Mar. Confusion! be has overheard all our discourse. 

{Affecting confusion.) 

Gen. {In eeotreme anger.) Yes; I have overheard it. 

Cecily. So much the better. 

' Mar. General, forgive us both— we did not suppose you 
had been so near — curb yodt resentment— the governante 
has the highest regard for you and your family — end 1 pro- 
test her fidelity is proof against all my persuasion. 

Gen. Don't talk to me, sir, I won't believe it— don’t at- 
tempt to deceive me 1 

Cecily. What do you mean? 
y B 5 
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Oen* ( T 0 Ce 0 iljf.) Go about your business immediately • 
~you never set your foot into my house again — in pretty 
hands, truly, I had confided my niece 1-^a pretty duenna I 
had chosen I ' 

CeeUif, General} what do you mean ? 

Gen^ Never let me see your face again*— take care of 
that— take care t don't even find you lurking about any of 
my premises with a loveJetter under your apron, for if I 
do— 

Cecily. And you afe really displeased with me? 

Gen. I am indeed— but never you mind — his lordship 
tliinks himself highly obliged to you. 

Mar. No, indeed, I don't. General ; no» indeed, I don't. 

Cecily. And do you turn me away ?— turn me out of 
your house? {.Half crying.) 

Gen. Yes ; but never mind— his lordship will take you 
into his, I dare say. 

Mar. No, 1 won't. General,— no, indeed^ I won't. 

Cecily Hear me. General. 

Gen. Not a word— no reply«^begone this instant — and 
to-morrow I’ll send the wages after you, you have so little 
merited. 

Cecily. General, General, you use me lU. 

Mar. You do indeed. 

Cecily. You are in an error. « 

Mar. You are, indeed, General-^I praleet and swear 
you are. 

Gen. I am glad of it— ’tis something new— and I'll keep 
in It. Why don’t you go about yiMir bufsiness? {^Gaing 
to her.) At your agel*-^’n’t you ai^med !— you ought to 
blush ; but for my part^ 1 always thought it of you. I have 
suspected you these twenty years. 

Cecily. Have you? then you dmll find I will not be sus- 
pected m vain— you shall find what 1 ewn do— for when I 
go* your good genius ibnakes you. 

Gen. Why> yon are hlfited and detested by every body^ 

I was the only person on naiih that ever could endure you— 
and now you afa ftmnd nut by ms^you have not a friend 
in the world. ( Goin^ 

i^FMowing him.) You have lost your senses, 
tEScn. You have lost your place ! [JSiPiV, d,f l.h. 
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" il6r. Rash and unthinkiAg man I 

Cecily. Young gentleman, he has provoked me so far, I’ll 
serve yoi^against my inclination. I hate you— but I think 
I hate him something more— therefore command me, and I 
mil do all I can to obtun you his nieoe— do you want a 
disguise under which to enter the house? I will procure you 
one ; and instruct you in every turn and winuing of the 
apartments. My dear sir, I will do all the good I can, out 
of spite. [Exeunt, K.H. 


IMD or ACT I. 


ACT II, 

SCENE I.— A Salnnn at tie GenetaPe. 

Enter GsintBAt, L.H. Nicholas, Aubhosb, Mathias, and 
fyiKA^foUowittg. 

Gen, (^fn csatre.') And 1 lose both my wager and my 
niece, if he finds means to take her out of my house before 
midnight. j 

Nie. ( On the LM^the Take her out of this house 
while I have the honour of serving you?— the Marquis 
knows little of the faith and difigence of your servant Nicholas, 
or he would soon drop the attempt. 

AmA (RJ|.) And knows little of your soldier, Ambrose, 
who { WaUtiny up to the General aery lame.') on the first 
alarm would fly to give him battle. 

Mat. What?— fiSiat u all this — ( 'Hying to hear.) 

It is a sad thing to be deaf 

Etara. {Qn the r.h. o/the GenenU.) And this said Mar* 
qifls most bniiw very little of your trusty servant Flora. 

Gen, No more professions— I believh you all firmly at- 
t^ed<Cb my interest— and if I should win my wager, I pro- 
mise each of you a purse of ten pisUiieB. 

Amh. Oh, the wager is already won. 

Nie. Yes, sir ; and you may as well pay us now. 

{Hmding out hie hand.) 
o 6 
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Tke Marquis enUti l.h. duguised in a riding cloak and 
toig^ and goec into d.f. 

MaL (^^er pulling one eervani and then anatker.') Nay, 
but tell me— wbfit is it ! — am sure there b something going 
forward, 

Oen* Wtqr don*t some of you tell that poor fellow Ma- 
thias ; he b dying with curiosity to know what we have been 
saying. 

Amb. ri1 tell him in the hall, over a bottle. 

Gen. But, egad; while we are consulting here, the door is 
open, and any body may rush into the house. 

Me. How came I not to think of that ? — am not sur- 
prised any one else did not think of it--^but that 1 should 
not I 

Gen, Send Mathias ip guard the door immediately. 

(Nieholae emkee e^ne to Medhiae,) 

Mai, What ?— what do you say You need not speak 
so loud ; only tell me what you mean ! 

{Nieholae mahee siyns.) 

Mai, What, the door? — ^yes, yes, I will, I will— (£ro»ny, 
L.H. returne,) what is that, what all this great consulta* 
tion has been about ? 7 -ay, I thought what it was. 

]Exii elowfyf L.K. 

Gen, He's a good servant, notwithstanding he nevbr hears 
a word that is said to him. Ambrose, botli he and you 
keep guard below — ^you have quick ears and he hath quick 
legs —you must hear for him, and he must run for you— keep 
both of you at the great docsr, and do notsoffer a creature to 
enter, unless they first give you thb sentence, ** liOve and 
honour," which shall be the watch-word, for all who have 
the lib«^y to enter. 

Amb, I obey, sir. II [Oossss, and eaitt l.h. 

Gen, And now Nicholas, while 1 step to my niece to inform 
her of what has happened; do you run to tha port toteeet 
her betrothed huslimid— ibr I hear hb vessel b just arrived 
— I durst not leave my house; and as be apd I are entirely 
unacquaint^ with each other, (except by good re]^rt,\];e 
knows npthjpg of my dblike to ceremony, and may take my 
neglect to meet him as an affront; therefore, begone imme- 
diately with my respects, and I wait impatiently for the 
pleasure of seeing him : and in your w§y step to my niece's 
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mantua-maker, and desire of her to come and take measure 
of her for her wedding clothes. [£!rcr» r.h. 

Nicr^f all the servants my master has^ I am the only 
one he trusts with the office of receiving his visitors. 

Flora, And of all his servants, you are the only one he 
trusts with a servile message to a raantuarmaker. 

Nic. Oh ! great men wilt sometimes do jilttle offices^ — 
witness my making love to you. 

Flora, And great women will not always accept little of- 
ficeSj — witness my refusing your love. 

Enter the Genbral and Julia, r.h. 

Gen. But my dear niece~What, not gone yet, Nicholas? 

Nic, Sir, I fly. 

Gen. But remember to give the watch^word to the man- 
tua-maker, or they wonH let her in. 

Nie. The watch*word !~I will, 1 will^ — ^but what is it — I 
have forgot it — ^Flora what is It ? (Aside to her ) 

Flora, I have a great mind not to tell you. 

Nic. Yes, pray do. 

Flora. ^Tis ** Love and honour.’’ (Pushing him off^ L.u. 
^The Generedand Julia come forward.) ^ 

Gen. But what do think of the man who has the assurance 
to pursue you without first gaming your consent? 

Julia I think it is one of those injuries a woman does not 
always resent, 

Gm. But when I refused him your hand, he vowed he 
would take you off by force. 

Julia. Do not be alarmed, uncle— force is seldom used, 
but to her that is willing. 

Gen. But I flatter myself yoi%would not be billing. 

Julia. Don’t flatter yourself— you know you always cau- 
tl^ed me against yielding to ideas that flattered me. 

^iSfen, And is it possible you would consent to go off with 

bimf ' ' a 

Julia. I think, — it is possible. 

^ GA. You are certainly talking thus in jest. 

Julia. No, upon my word I speak seriously-^ lever to 
undertake what the Marquis has done, must love very sin- 
cerely indeed~we are always proud of having inspired 
an ardent passion^too oflen we cannot but partake of it 
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~and the heart once gone« it is hard to say what will not 
follow. 

Gen. But he is the most presuming young villain 

Julia, Is he young too 1 Oh, dear uncle I 

Gen. And you mean to encourage him? 

JvJia. Vouknow young people should be encouraged — 
and Don Carlos can much better boar a rejection; for he is 
old, and has been used, I dare say, to the sorrows and disap- 
pointments of this wicked world. 

Gen. Very well, — go on ; but if the gentleman should 
dare to come within these walls, Til do for him. 

Julia. No, uncle, let me do for bifci. 

The Marouis enteH ftom M. 

Mar. Now fortune bg nty friends (Aeide.) 

** Love and honour.’’ {Cdmingaefr&mthe nutwarddoor.) 

Gen. Pray, air, who are you, that you should know these 
words? 

Mar. 1 am journeyman to the mantua-maker (br whom 
you sent, and am come to measure this lady for the wed- 
ding suit. 

Gen. This strange-looking man gives me some suspicion 
— no matter. — (.dsids. )— That’s right, young roan^t^ke the 
measure instantly — for it will be want^ early in the momr* 
ing^you must make great baste to have it done. 

Julia. No, pray don’t, sir. 

Mar. Why not, madam ? If your marriage should even 
be deferred, ;^ou may still wear y^ elothee>-^pd I am 
sure I shall think it such extreme pmnire to wol'k for you, 
I shall esteem it a happiness to pass the whole night in ybur 
service. 

Julia. You are veiy good, sir ; but I would not give you 
so much trouble. 

Mar. Dear madam, it would be no trouble at all. 
to her .) — what a shape is here I 

Gen. What are^you about, sir ? 

Mar. In nAat manner, madam, would you chooSik. your 
dress to be ihade? a la Turk^ or in the new style a PAn- 
glaiee? {^Looking at her with a sentiment of emrneetnees 
which fives her attention.) 

Gen. Come, sir, make ha&te ! ^ {Impatiently.) 
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Mar, (^Measuring her,) Please madam, to turn a%tle 
more towards me — that’s right, very Well — now, hold up 
this hand- now drop this, now take this^ 

{^Offere her a letter,) 

Gen, {^Interposing.) The Marquis, asT live— hold, hold, 
my lord. 

Julia, The Marquis t {Aside.) what a delightful man! 

Mat. Yes, charming Julia, it is the MaK^uis,— he who 
adores you. 

Gen, Go out of my house, go out of my house: (^He 
leads him to the doet^ the Marquis then breaks from him^ 
runs and kisses Julians hand violently^ and then exit, L.H. 
led off by the General, who is calling all the time.) Let her 
alone — go about your business — (Afer pushing the Mar* 
quit off.) who’s below, there? who’s below? — what, if I 
have htm secured, and confined here till midnight is over I a 
good thought 1 Ambrose! Ambrose! {Calling at the door, 
turns and sees India reading a letter.) Give me that letter 
— ( Calls again.) Ambrose, shut the door ; don’t let that man 
go out— Give me that letter. 

Enter Mathias, l.h. slowly^ 

Mat. Ambrose says you are calling— what would you 
please to have ? 

Gen. Oh, they have let him out ! what did you come fori 
I never wanted to give a direction in a hurry, but this fellow 
wassure to receive it. 

Mat. Ambrose said, yon were calling. 

Gen. (Set away you deaf^get away ; don’t you see 1 am 

{Bawling to Aim.) 

Mat. Hungry!— O, very well; I hear plain e^gh. 

Gen, Get awiiy, jrou stupid— (l>ri we him l,h.) — 

It is that scoundrel Nicholas who has sent the Marquis in this, 
diipds^ ; It was he who gave him the watch-word, I dare 
say; tot Pll make him remember it. 

Enter Nicholas, l.h. 

A7e. Oon Carlos will be here instantly ; I’ve run till Tfri 
out of breath. 

Gen. Take that, sir. (Strikes him.) 
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. What for my good news ? 

Gen. No, sir ; but for giving our watch-word to the Mar- 
quis. 

Nie. It was be tben that paarad me as 1 came in?'! thought 
it was ; I wish I may die if 1 did not. 

€hn^ Oh, you knew it was he^^Ad you f 

JV!c« Yes; I knew it must be a great man, for he gave 
me such a dap in the face as be o^me by»«<rOh, sir, indeed 
you must have felt jt| to have known how it made me jump ; 
one mauls me in the house, and another mauls mo in the 
streets, and all for nothing 1 

€^n. How dare you say so? cad you deny that you sent 
the Marquis into my house, under Ibe disguise of one of the 
mancua-maker’s journeymen ? 

Nic. Indeed, sir, I did not; besides my lady’s madtua-ma- 
ker has only women to work for her ; all her journeymen are 
gone to England. I dare sa^, sir, before we were on pur 
guard, the Marquis slipped into (be house, and overheard 
the watch-word. 

Gen. Perhaps he did ; but no matter — he is turned out of 
doors. And you,-— (To /nfid)— you goodUfor-npthing— - 
I have a great mind-^. 

Juikt. Aye do, uncle, turn me out of doors too. 

Gen. As soon as you are married to Don Carlos, I will — 


but now, my good Nicholas — ^never mind that b|o?|r I gave 
you, for I assure you I have certainly forgot it. iM uS not 
be outwitted again — attend no more to watch-words, but deny 
admittance to every creature except Don Carlc|^~you say 
he will be here instantly? jk 

Nic. Yes, sir, he only waits at ti|Rnn till he h^^ takeplwo 
large chests from on board his vejM, full of precipus^ihigs 
for my jfoung lady, which are so Valuabbi bo iHtl not saffer 
them to be a moment out of his j 1 bObM fuiO» ordmr four 
porters to be ready to bring them, and bis servants 
me ibey were presents for my lady, ‘ 

Gen. ( To her.) Do you hear, you ungrateful?— 
chola8.)—Ym have seen Don Carlos; nobody in this lodsev 
ex^t youjFself has ever seen him ; therefore, do yeq wait at 
fmipor till he comes, that no one else maybe mistalceVfor 

[BscU Nicholas, r.h. 
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Andmust I be the wife of Don Carlos? Oh, heaven 
prosper the MarquWs attempts t 

CrSfi.^am afraid your prayers are vain^owever, let him 
try all his arts ; and you may try all youvif^ and I will try all 
mine ; and the first shall to lock you into your chamber 
till Don Carlos arrives. — ^Please to walk this way ; no reluct- 
ance. \E0seuniy R.H. 

Flora. O, Sebastian I Sebastian 1 1 am afraid my mistress is 
torn from your master for ever*— and I deprived of you> for 
these three years to come at least. 

Enter Nicholas^ tM.foUomd by Sebastian, dieyuieed as 
Don Carlos. 

Mo. Don Carlos. l.h. 

JSWer General, r.h. 

•m 

Gen. My dear Don Carlos, welcome to Spain. 

(^Embraeinff him.) 

Enter Fowr P0RTSR8, L.11. with two eheeti,‘ they place one 
*a tAs omtrs, the other on l.b. tide of the etage, 

Seh. {Ethbraeinff.) General, I am overjoyed to see ^ou. 
-*( 7b the Partere.) — ^Why did you bring the chests into 
these apartments?~Pardon me. General meant they 
should have been left in the hall ; but, as they are here, per- 
mit them to remain-<'LSiMM»r Porters, uh.] — for they con- 
tain a few trifles firoito Ihdia, which I mean to present to my 
detuned bride. 

Gen. Ddn Garloa, why such attention ? 

JFttnra:(_lM.) SKmII I c^ my young lady, pray, sir? — ^Dear, 
ho|W I loiw to uve a peep I \Loohing at the chests.) 
(.isMb to Asr.) Husb-H]on’t you know me ? 

Sebastian, as 1 live I {Aside.) 

Sbfl. Did you express your curiosity to see'these trifles ? if 
you did. here’s the key, madam. ( Gives the hfy.) 

<^b<fShe express her curiosity indeed ! I shbuld not have 
thought of satisfying her curiority I Don Carlos, walk this 
way, and satisfy yours, in beholding your future wife. 

[Exeunt Gen. and Seb, r.h. 
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Flwa. Who would have supposed that Don Carlos should 
be Sebastian, and 1 not know him till he was obliged to tell 
me so himself !—«But by what means could he conyjve to be 
introduced under that shape. — O 5 be has bribed Nicholas I 
dare say. 

Mar. {From the chest that is in the middle of the stage.) 
Flora, Flora. 

Flora. Did any body call me ? 

Mar. I — the Marquis — I am stifled, suffocating ! — 

Flora. In this box asl live ! Oh, excellent I — 1 shalldiewith 
laughing. 

Mar. Open the lid. 

Flora.l can’t for laughing.— Hush, hush 1 don’t be in such 
a hurry— don’t be in such a passion ***don’t speak a word.— 
Let me see if any body is coming— No, all is safe.— ( Opens 
the lid.) — Come out — no— lie still, and let me look at you 
a moment — Well, you are the prettiest Jack in a box I ever 
saw 

Mar. Help me out.— (Sifts helps Am.)— Oh, that’s right, 
— I breathe once more. — Hide me somewhere instantly, for 
1 should die if 1 was kept in that chest another moment. 

Flora. Where can 1 hide yout — we have no jplace where 
you will be safe, we are so watched — ^but Nicholas is in the 
plot I suppose ? 

Mar. No, no, he is not — it is the old duenna whom your 
master turned eway this morning.— She went to Don Carlos, 
on board his vessel, the moment she heard he was arrived ; 
and telling him the General was in the country, keeps him 
with the ship till to-morrow morning ; and, in the mean time, 
she had my servant disguised, and imposed him upon Nicho- 
las (who came to the inn to inquire for Don Carlos ) for Don 
Carlos himself. Nicholas in the plot 1 — no, no. 

Flora. I am heartily glad of it ; for, with all his boasting, 
he is the most unlucky varlet — 

Mar. I flatter myself Julia is not averse to my wishes* 

Flora. No, that she is not ; but will run away with you the 
first favourable moment. — Hark I I hear somebody coining 
in haste up stairs. — Get into the chest again. 

Mar. Damn me if I do. 

Flora. Hide in my closet then. 

Mar. What, where I was before ? 
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Flora. You must, and don’t breathe, I charge you. 

\_Exit Mar. D.F. 


Enter Nicholas, l.h. 

Nie. Flora, Flora — what do you think ! — Hush — such a 
tiling ! 

Flora. What? — ^What surprising thing now ? 

Nic. Speak low.~(£fej9oiW« to the chest from whence 
the Marqvtis came^ with great significance. ) — He is there. 

Flora. Whg? What is there? 

Nic. Hush. — {^In a half whisper.) — The Marquis. One 
of the porters has just told me of it. His servant (a Mr. 
Sebastian) is now playing the part of my master^s intended 
nephew ; and the Marqqis himself is shut up in that box. — 
Ha, ha — (^Laughs.) — and I am going to have it taken back 
again to his hotel by Mathias, whom I have ordered to come 
up and take it away ; and then, as soon as he returns, he, 
and 1, and Ambrose, mean altogether to seize this grand 
impostor, Mr, Sebastian, who is now with my master, and 
give him a little return for I received on the Marquis’s 
account this morning. 

Flora. A fine story you have been telling, truly ; and I have 
had patience to hear it ail I— Why that chest was full of In- 
dian silks and muslins for my young lady ; I opened it, and 
took them out before my master ; and have hung them up in 
my lady’s wardrobe, 

Nic. Impossible \ it can’t be ! 

Flora, why, see ; dm box is empty, ( Opening it . ) 

Me. Flora, Flora, you dire in the plot. 

Flora, Simpleton ! — How do you suppose any man could 
lie in this box? 

Nic. It would hold two men. 

Flora. No, nor half a one, 

Nie* How mistaken you are. — {Oets into the chest.)^ 
There; — pray, a’n’t I in now, and at my ease? 

Flora. No, — at your ease? no, nor intireiy in. — Your 
, heaixfS^ut 

Nic. There; there then;— see, there,— My head is in now, 

1 hope? 

Flora. Yes, now it is in. I findl was mistaken.— You are 
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in noWf sure enough.-^^ shuts the lid and locks the chest ) ^ 

- — I find I was mistaken. 

Nic. But donH shut the lid. — Flora, Flora, opey Vae lid. 

Enter Mai BIAS, L.H. 

Mat. I am come to take the chest to the Marquis's hotel. 

Flora. Here it is ; make haste. {Making stgns to him.) 

Nic. Mathias, Mathias ! {Calling from the chest.) 

Mat. {Pointing to the chest.) Sad doings here, Mrs. Flo- 
ra; shameful doings. 

Nic. Mathias 1 ^ ( Calling ) 

Flora. {Stoofing to the chest.) You know you may as well 
hold your tongue, lor he can't hear you. 

Nic. General, General 1 Ambrose I ( Calling . ) 

{She makes signs to Mat.) 

Mat. You need not tell me. 1 know who I have got here , 

— ^Nicholas told me; — {Dragging the box. Til give 
him a hearty tumble or two as 1 go along. 

Flora. ( Very loud.) Pray do. 

Mat. Ha? 

Nic. Flora ! General I {Calling.) 

Flora. I say, pray do- 

Mat. And perhaps 1 may tumble him down stairs. 

Flora Do, you are very welcome.— I will help you to the 
top of the stairs. — {She pushes %t while he draws it off; she 
then runs to the closet. ) 

Enter Marqtjis, i>.f. 

My lord, you find all is discovered ; the door is now open, 
ily away immt'diately. 

Mar. Why go, till I have gained my point ? 

Flora, You must ; I have a project in my head not half so 
hazardous as your staying. — Fly to your hotel, and keep 
Nicholas from returning ; that is more essential than any thing 
at present; for he pries so into all that is going on, we can 
do nothing while he is one of our guards. Away, ai ^ 

Mar. I obey; but remember how much I rely upon your 
zeal. [Exit^ LH. 

Flora. 1 will be the first to discover to the General, ^vhai, 
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in a few minutes, somebody else will tell him, if I don’t. By 
this, I gain his entire confidence, and then-— 

Enter Sebastian, k.h. 

Seb, Flora, your master has not tlie smallest suspicion of 
me. What have you done with my lord ? 

Flora. Away, away I he is gone, and you must follow him. 
All is discovered. 

Seb. How 1 

F/ora. Ask noquestions, but away whileyou can; while the 
door is without a guard ; or you’ll be murdered if you are 
caught. 

Seb- But I have left tny hat; let me run for that. — (Co- 
inff back in great haeUf he rune faU upon the Oeneral^ who 
ie entering^ r.h.) — ^No, I’ll run away without it. 

[Exit running i L.H. 

EnJter General, r.h. 

Qen. What is the matter with Don Carlos? Where is he 
going in such a hurry ? — ( Turning to Flora^ eeee her in a 
fainting fit in an arm chair ^ L.H.)— What is the matter with 
you, Flora ? * . 

Flora- O General, General, General, General ? 

Gen- One runs away from me ; another can pronounce 
nothing but ray name. What can this mean? 

Flora- The supposed Don Carlos is an impostor ’ 

Gen. An impostor I 

Flora. Valet to tbe,Marqui8,and Nicholas has been bribed 
to introduce him. Nicholas is wholly gone over to them. 

Gen. But how did you know all this? 

F/ora.The Mar<]^ui8 was hid in one of the chests. I wanted 
to have a peep at the fine things, and saw him. Oh, — 
( 1 shall never recover my fright ! 

Gan- One of the chests is gone. 

l?ora. Yes. As soon as Nicholas found I knew all, he called 
up Matjyfts, and made him take away the chest, in spite of 
jny»<flBMand cries;— for poor Mathias, you know, could 
not hear me ;'^and then I fainted, and could not come to 
you. 
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Oen. FaithAiI cMture Oh that villain, Nicholae 1 why 
he is worse than old Cecily .-^Poor Flora ! poor thing * — 
take this purse as a reward fbr thy fidelity. 

Flora, Oh, sir, I don’t deserve it ; indeed, I don^t^ sir. 

Gen, Take it. take it, I say ; you shall have it. I punish- 
ed old Cecily, and, by the same rule, 1 ought to reward 
you. 

Flora. Since you desire it, sir ;~but, indeed, you are too 
good to me. 

Gen. Say no more, but step to my niece, while I run and 
see that the door is safe ; for, while so many of my house 
have turned against me, I have every thing to fear. But 
you — ^you are a miracle of faith ; and henceforth all my con- 
fidence shall be placed in you alone. 

Flora. Why, indeed, sir, I must own few servants could 
have done as I have done;^and yet you think too well of 
me. [Exeunt; Flora, r h. Gen. L.H 

END OF ACT If. 


ACT III. 

SCENE I. — Moonlight — A garden; two tents, or pavu 
lions, on each side the stage; a wall at the bottom of 
the stage, and a hedge at a little distance from it. 

Sebastian ducorered, descending from the wall bg the ar~ 
bour^work fastened to it, 

8eb, {Jumping down.) Here I am safe. — {^Ckills in a 
icAtsper?)— Flora, Flora ! — this is the very minute she ap- 
pointed in her note. How can she be so slow, when we have 
such little time left !-^the clocks have now all struck eleven, 
and in one hour more, it will be midnight, and our doom 
fixed. Oh, midnight, midnight 1 twelve o’clock, twelve 
o’clock ! luring this season of the year, she and h^r young 
lady sleep in this pavilion. — ( Goes to the paoilion, 
and the old General and Ambrose sleep in this. — {(3oes to 
tho pavilion, r.h.)— In a country town such as th^ every 
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body has been in bed an hour ago ; therefore, unless the 
family sit up to watch. — No, here she comes — ’Sdeath f 
and th^ld General with her. What shall I do? — ( Trying 
to ascenU^the wally falh; then hides behind the hedged ) — 
here, here, here. 

Enter the General, Ambrose, with Julians clothes^ and 
Flora.^ from the pavillionf L.ii. 

Flora, Dear sir, it is only eleven oVlock ; I beg you will 
sit up till twelve. 

Gen, No, no, IMl «iit up no longer ; my fears are as much 
quieted for this night, as if the clock had already struck 
twelve. 

Flora, Ay, sir, but there is no being sure. 

Gen, While there was a cause for apprehension, I was as 
cautious as any body ; but now my niece is safe in bed, and 
I have had the precaution to bring away her clothes, even if 
she had an opportunity of going away, she could not go 
witliout the;n ; besides, her windows are grated, her door 
locked, and' I have the key in my pocket. 

Flora, But, sir, she may still — 

Gen, Why, yes, she may still go out at the chimney; for 
that 1 have not guarded against,— but if she does. Flora, Til 
forgive her.— No, no, Til go to bed ; the Marquis shall not 
have to boast that he kept me up an hour after my usual 
time to«morrow it will add to my triumph to tell him I 
went to bed at my usual hour. 

Flora, Well then, sir, if you won’t sit up, I will ; — I will sit 
ill twelve strikes ; and amuse myself by playing on my 
ady’s guitar ; and if you should chance not to sleep, you 
vill find, by my music, I cannot sleep either, while any dan- 
ger threatens you. 

Gen, Good girl, good girl. 

Flora, Here, sir, is the key of this pavilion ; lock me up, I 
beseech you, too, lest any fatal thing should happen, not- 
(vithstanding your precaution, and 1 he suspected. 

^|^\npossible I should suspect you ; no, no, no, no. 

^ Pray, sir, take the key : indeed you had better lock 
IneJup ; you had indeed, sir. (Forcing the key upon him.) 
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Ami. Lock her up, lock her up, sir; I don’t think it would 
be at all amiss. 

Gen. Well then, Flora, since you desire it. 

( Takes*ihe key.) 

Flora. Thnvk you, «ir, thank you; good night, sir; — 

( now my conscience is safe. 

\^Ejcit into the pavilion^ t.a. the General locke the 
door, 

Gen. {Crosses to R.H.) Come, Ambrose ; I now feel my 
mind pretty easy : I am only sorry Don Carlos is not yet 
come, for his ship is certainly arrived ; however, he won’t 
come till the morning now, to be sure. 

Ami. ( Yatoniny, as half asleep.) No, he won’t come 
till the morning now, to be sure. 

{Eweufd into the pavilion^ R.H. 

Sebastian comes forward from behind the hedge. 

Seb. Oh, what a rage I am in ; and, if I was not afraid 
the General and his crippled attendant would overhear me, 

I would so abuse — ( Goes to Florals pavilionf and speaks 
through the key-hole ) — Flora, Flora* — {Calling softly.)^ 
You serpent, you vi]^r, snake, crocodile ! 1 hate you; ab- 
hor you!— Oh, you good-for-nothing — Oh, that I had you 
here. , 

Enter Flora, /rom a window in the pavilion^ taking away 
a large iron bar^ goes up to Sebastian^ and striker 
him on the shoulder. 

Flora. (R.H.) And here I am. 

Seb, What do I see? Why, where, for heaven’s sake, did 
you come from ? 

Flora. From the pavilion. 

Seb. Not at the door. 

Flora. At the door * do you think I did ? Thave a genius 
above such common methods;— I came by the window, and 
had the deitterity to move that iron bar, as large— 

Seb. But have you had the dexterity to take the*i/enii£x»in^ 
idtour mistress’s chamber? 

Flora. No, that is fast yet; and yet she is out 



titt'iaiiititsiRr vomit. » 


M. Bjr what KtoaiHl '* 

Flora. The General, tt^nUng he had nothing to iter if 
he oiih^lr her inbed,.a 3 soon as she {mlM off her clothes, 
he seizM them and carried diem out of (Ml room ; she stept 
beliind one of the curtains j I drest the holster in her night- 
cap; the old man put his bead forward, and wished it a 
“ good.4iight;”~that instant she stole out of her chamber, 
and flew to mine ; — I lighted him out of her’s ; he double 
locked the door ; iw to tell Ambrose and Mathias all was 
safe; applauded his own sagacity; and thanked me a thou- 
sand times for baying devoted myself so entirely to bis ser- 
vice. 


Sob. But by what means did you contrive to send the note 
to me of this appoinUneott 

Fhra, I sent it by (dd Cecily.— But this is no time for 
explanation; my mist^ is waiting for me in my chamber, 
dr^ng herself in the siuft of clothes you sent me of the Mar- 
quis’s : which was a lixdty thought, as it will certainly much 
less incommode her fl^ht than a female dress; and f must 
go tell her ft what signal to sted out of tfte window to (he 
Marquis, far I forgot it in my hurry. 

(Nieholat apptai^o Mpon the wall.) 

Nie. Who, in the name of winder, have wo here f soAly, 
softly 1 

{JSiSr deeeende, a/ad eoneetUt hinue^ behind the hedge.) 

Jmra, Novf, ^bastian, while my lady is dressing, away 
to your master, and tell him we shall expect him here within 
a quarter of an hour; and that he must come close by the 
other side of the gante. Hall: and as soon as he is there, he 
must dap with his hawte'eo;— (Clhgps with her hands .) — 1 
shajt be waidng Ibr the mghM > and, the first favourable mo- 
ment after, { will bemn playing; on my guitar the fhvourite 
air “ lUa dites dmie^ and he must take that dgnal, for the 
setefl time to leap into the garden. 

(JMrnd (As hedged Good. 

Flora. Good, did you say 1 I say excellent. 

Seb. 1 did not speak. , , 

But be sure to oaution your mastw, that be does 
ted^me into the garden befiwe be hears that very sotw I 
^ve mentioned, and then to cmi)0 directly ; but bid mm 
take great care not to mistake one aii^'for another; for at 



that very air, my yptit)g |a4y vill out of the pavilion 
to iHeet him« ^ 

Seb. I will ree>ember with the utmost 6j^acttl^^ 

( J% ffoeSf aniiWichotas runs on the othsr side the hedge 
to amid him.) 

Flora. (Catling after Sebastian.) In a quarter of an 
hour the Marquis muibt he here> remember — neitlier sooner 
nor later. 

Seb. 1 remember. 

Flora. Oh, Sebastian, I forgot~what have you done 
with Nicholas? 

Seb. O, you make me die with Jaughing-f-^he is a prisoner, 
poor devil. 

Flora. But did they thrash him^well> when they took him 
out of the box ? 

Seb. Oh, yes, they gave him Hetty drubbing, I assure 
you. , 

Flora. I am vastly glad to bear it ; I thank them a thou- 
sand times: 1 wish I had been there; it was what he richly 
deserved. — But f^way, Sebastian; mind all I hgsv)a said, and 
our fo^une is made. 

[Batfit irUo the panilion by the window, iui eo hid iy 
Seiasttan^s following her close, that Nicholas thinks 
she goes in by the door* * i 

Seb. {Cnmbing the wall.) 1 am not very fond oT scaling 
this wall ; — if I would break my neck, our project is at an 
end ; and that would bo shipwreck in the sight of port. 

[J^it oner the wall. 

Nic (^Coming forward.) And my dear gentleman 
and lady, you shall |pay for all yw stmtigems : and my 
poor old master ! how gbul lie wilt be to fOa ine tvfturned*-^ 
{Goes to the Generate pavilion, xi notrjjh bed, 1 see. 
Genera], General ! (JB/tgia at the door.) 

« V 

Enter Ambrose, t» Ats mghteaip,fmnthepatriHM.»M44%- 

Nic.^ Ambrose, a'n't^^oa glad to see me? 

* (^Putting out hie h(u^ ) 

Amb. Get about yotir business; now dere you showyH!' 
face here? J 

Ifie. Mare ill usage still ; sur^ never innocence was &< 
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ill treftt6d.-*Mir. Ambr(Me,’*-(/i» the *wHU ieffginfffom.y^I 
pray, J supplicate of you, to inform the General I have a 
secret oSsihe utmost uhportallt^ to cotntiuw»te to him. 

Amh. I’ll let him know — but you may dread your re- 
ception. ^Bjctt tntQ the pavilicn, R H.9 b. 

Nie. Ob, the blessing of being faithful 1-^ have this day 
been beaten by all parties; friends and enemies have 
kicked me, and the bitterest foes agree in using me like a 
dog. 

Enter Gbnsral, hit robe-de-ehombre, Ambrose w$lh 
him, from the pavilion, R h.s.b, 

OsM. How dare you, sSf, enter my doors * Do you think 
I am to be imposed an hypocritical story, invented 

mere^ to replan yOunNf In my family ? 

Nie, Dear sir, i humbly ob my knees beg your pardon 
for the mistake you ire io. 

«sn. Villain I 

Nie. Ca|l|>Bse what you wiU, so you won’t speak loud. — 
{Retiring f¥0m Ftorrdi jwso^ilon,)— ^Beat me, if you have 
the heart j but When your passion is over, perhiil me to do 
you a signal piece of service: * 

Oen. What servicef 

Nw, Within a quarter of an hour your niece Will be ear- 
ned out of 'your house— •! overheard the whde plot ; and 
Flora is at the bead of It. 

Qm. Do you daiW to accuse that faithful creature? 

Amu Faithful cra0tttllN|1 why, nlr, it was she that bad me 
carried to the Mhrqnitfli wtol in a box. 

Gen. Whai'do fen mteattf^^io a boa? 

Nie. Yen, sir, iB a biuov-tdie procured the Marquis’s es- 
< ape, and ipadaaM toke his place:— I cried, but she laughed 
— an4 made Madriw take me away ; fur he could nut hear 
my bi^plaiitts; and when he got me on his shoulder, he 
did BO shake and jumble me ; I was impabent to be let out 
— but that was ten times worto ; for ha gave me to the care 
•)( foim ^ootmen belonging to the Marquis ; and as soon as 
%ef^^ned the diest, and saw it was me,— souse I went 
tub of cold water ; and then to dry me, they tossed 
pe in a blanket. The Manjnis took me out of their hands; 
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but be shut me up in a dark room>^from whence I escaped 
through a hole in the wall, and got into the garden ; the 
gardeder took me for a thief^ and sent a shower of^r otatoes 
and cucumbers at my head— I saved myself by climbing 
over the wall, and tumbled into a ditch on the other side. 

Gen. Very well. Go on.-— What then ? 

Nic. Is not that enough? if it is not, I have more to 
come yet. 

Gen. So much the better — I like to hear it extremely. 

Ntc. After all my distress, 1 thought myself happy* when 
1 reached your door — but t found it shut against me ; and 
had not a ladder been placed by the Marquisas people 
against that wall — 

Gen. A ladder? 

Nic. Or how could I have been Hore? I ascemi^ it 
softly — descended it softly — and dverheard Flora^otting 
with the Marquis’s valet— he that personated Don Carlos. 

Gen. It can’t be— 1 locked Flore in the pavilion. 

Nic. These eyes saw her— and this was the planed ^laid 
W4th the Marquis’s servant ; within a quarter of aja J jjQ|^ 
Marquis is to walk on the other side that wall, anoclwilpre 
the signal he is there, by clapping his hand— 
ping his hand three times.) — Flora is to reply, by playing 
upon her guitar, “ Ma ch^re On bearing this air 

(no other) the Marquis leaps into the garden; your niece 
comes from the pavilion, runs to him, they scale the wall, 
bid farewell to you ; and you run, with old Ambrose limping 
after them in vain. 

Gen. This demands attention. Flora 'deceive me? she 
must then have false keys, both of my nioco’s apartment and 
her own. 

Nic. If you doubt what I have said, go to bed, and con- 
sider of it again in the morning.* 

Gen. No — 1 cannot but believe you— Ambrose! 

Amb. Sir. 

Gen. Fetch the blunderbuss. 

Ami. Yes, sir. 

[Ewit in$o thefavilion^ R.H.s.B.Gnd return^ it. 

Gen. Do you two hide yourselves behind these elms r 
the moment the Marquis descends into the garden, seize 
and lead him home to his hotel. 
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Amb. Wd won’t let him escape, you may depend upon 
it*" ^ 

Nh\ No — ^ you may deplatid upon it. 

Gen, But behavo with proper respect— no violence— that 
IS according to our agreement. 

Amb, Then for What did you send me for the blunder- 
buss? 

Gen. To keep him in apprehension, and make him go 
away quietly. 

Nic, He would go much more quietly, sir, if you would 
permit Ambrose to shoot at him first. 

Gen, I tell you, no— my honour is engaged. I’ll place 
myself at the door of the pavilion, in order to seize my 
niece as she attempts to come out to him. — ( To Nicholas and 
Hush— and bide yoursolvesi instantly — do ni«t 
stir or breathe. — ( TheyMk behind th^eelma.) — Flora, come 
hither ; I have a word or two to say to you. 

Flora. ( Within^ L.H.) Open the door, sir, and I’ll come 
immediately. 

Gen. {UtUockAhe door 4 ) And 1 warrant, when you are 
come, rit make you give the signal in spite of yourself. 1 
am resolved. 

Enier FtoRA from the pavilion^ l.hjs.e. with a guUar m 
her hand, 

flora. The General I how unfortunate! and my mistress 
lias just got on her disguise. — (Aside.) — What did you please 
to want with me, sir? 

Gen, Flora, f want to have a little conversation with 

you. 

Flora, Dear sir, if you have not any thing very parti- 
cular to say, will you permit mo to go to bed ? for I die with 
sle^. (Fawn in//.) 

wn. Why you offered of your own^accord to sit up till 
midnight ? 

Flora. Very true — but the air is so sharp. Bless me, I 
diev^^' cold. (Shnkin//.) 

'^en. And yet you walked in the garden after bidding me 
ii })d night ? 
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Flora. He saw me — all is lost,— (Aft*. )^Dear • what a 
thought! • *" 

Gen. 1 saw youh^nd you talked with somebody ^o. 

Flora. He overheard us, — (Af*.)~Dear sir, how\\as 
that possible, wlnm you had me under look and key ? 

Gen. You know you have false keys — I saw you lock and 
unlock the door. 

Flora. He knows nothing I find. (Jeide.) 

Gen. Give mo those keys. 

Flora. Indeed, sir, indeed, I have not any. 

Gen. Well, perhaps I am deceived. 

Flora. Certainly you are. 

Gen. Come, play mo a tune on your guitar. 

Flora. It is out of tune, sir. (Jlarmed.) 

Gen. Pshaw ! pshaw 1 1 command you to do it one little 
air, and I’ll go to bed. 

Flora. What air, pray, sir ? 

Gen. The first you think of. 

Flora. Upon my word the thing is so out of tune. 

(SAe playe a ehorl tune reluctantly; juet as %t us 
finihAedy the Marquis on the other ^ide of the walU 
gives the signal by clapping his hands.") 

Gen. Vastly well ; and there is somebody in the streets 
applauding you. 

Flora \Ande.) It is tlie signal 

C^n. This air was so finely executed you must play me 
another ; Ma chlre Ami^r for instance. 

Flora. (^Starting.) No, pray sir, excuse me ; indeed I can’t. 
— I am afraid he knows all. (Aside.) 

Gen. What, refuse to play when you have met with such 
ppplause? Play, play, Maeh^re 

flora. O sir, you have, I fear, discovered ail; you know 
the whole scheme, I am sure you do, and on my knees — 

^ (Kneeling.) 

Gen. No forgivefiess— don’t hope for it-*there kneel, and 
play the air I mentioned — Stir not for your life, nor utter a 
word. Obey. 

(Flora^ with the most melancholy countenanci^e^nd 
half crying, sings and plays, ** Ma chhre Am^^i 
During the air the Marquie appears upon the uml. 
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and Julia om kg oxU of the mftdow from 
which Flora hm paesed and repaesed^ dressed in a 
hahUUke the Marguis.') 

Nic. (Seeing the Marquis on the wall.) There he is. 
Jmd^Liit me go first— Consider, I am lame, 

( Tneg each strive to go first; I^ioholas succeeds^ and 
creeps softlg along the hedge^^t the end of the air 
the Marquis jumps into the garden^ and falls upon 
his hands behind the hedge.) 

Mar, S’deatli, 1 am watched. 

Julia at the same time comes out of the window, and 
places herself by the wall — Nicholas immediately se~ 
cures her, and brings her down the stage — she, over- 
come with grief, covers her face with her cloak.) 
Nic. Here he is, sir ; we have taken him. Now, Marquis, 
what would you say if I was to shut you up in a dark room ? 

Amb. ( Presenting his gun.) No resistance, or you are a 
dead man. 

Nic. Here ho is, sir ; wo have taken him. 

Flora. It is Nicholas has discovered all. 

(Aside^hrows herself on one of the garden chairs.) 
Gen. (To Julia.) Your humble servant, my good lord. 
Why do you hide your face ? do you think we don’t know 
you ? go, go, my lads, conduct his lordship safe to his hotel, 
and stand sentinel at his door till the clock strikes twelve— 
and then return back in triumph ; make haste home with him 
before the clock strikes — away, away. 

S Fvit Julia, kd by Nicholas and Ambrose, L.H. 
my cares. — {^With ^oy.) — Poor fel- 

low ! sufifered himself to be taken away too without speak- 
ing a word ; caught in his own snare; sure a man never 
looks so ridiculous as when he is caught in his own snare. — 
( To Ffore.)— And you, you perfidious— what have you to 
say? you who received my purse? 

Flora. But I told you I did not deserve it. 

Gen. Oh, yes ; I don’t know whether you did not deserve 
It ; for you liavc taken a great deal of trouble to-day, and to 
veisy little purpose— ha ! ha ! ha !— I believe the Marquis 
iill have enough to do to pay his wager, without paying you 
^ny thing, and so you see I have done it for him— and now 
J’ll step and wish my niece joy of the success of her project. 

(Exit to the pavilion, l.h.$.e. 
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Flora Ob I how I your , but while he goess up 

the statr«t. Til seo if my lady cannot come out ( f the 
ilow — i^She goes to the wmdow of tliO pavilion ) —Madam, 
madam, Julia 

Mar (^From the hedge ) Flora, Flora 
Flora Is it you, madam ^ 

Mar, ( Coming forward ) No— ’tis I 

Flora You ! why, who have they taken aw ly then ^ 

Mar Your mistress 

Flora {^Exprming the most extreme jog ) My mis- 
tress She ^ — Madam Julia ^ — Ob, do— do not tell me so — i 

tdii’t bear it— I shall die with )oy — {^Running to the dooi 
of the pavilion ) — Sir — Sir — Gencial — General — Sii — 
Mar Pc ICC, be quiet , let me escape first 
Flora Tnat’s right — away, away, befoic tlie clock sti ikos 
[Exit Marquis ft h] Thank hea>enhehason)y across the 
street to go The General laughed at me — now, how I long 
to laugh at him. Sii, comedown instantly, and tak^ voni 
share o( the joke 

ErUef Grnrrai ifrom the pavilion^ i H s L wUh the boUtet 
in h%s handy dressed wUh a eap on 

Gen I found this m bed instead of my niece— where , 
whcie* can she be^ 

Flora She has not even been in bed 
Gen Where la she then ^ 

Flota Gone to the Marqui*^ 

Gen My niece * 

Flota Gone to his hotel — ^conducted by your own ser- 
vants, and by your own command 

Enter Nicholas, running^ lh 

Nic We have led him home — ^the clock has struck twelve 
Gen And Til strike one It was not my niece they took, 
surely t 

Enter the Marquis, Julia, Ambrose, SEiJ\smN,'%^t^- 
ji several Domestics of the Marquisas, with lightSy i h 

Pardon me, my dear uncie, but it was your nieco 
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_ ( To the General.) Uncle, will you permit me now 

uTc^voii by that name? ** A man never looks so ridiculous, 
as A^heii lie is caught in his own snare.’* 

Gen And was old Cecily faithful ? 

Julia. She was, uncle ; and you must recompense her for 
the injustice you have done her, merely for her fidelity. 

Mar. I will repay every servant, who either by their ge- 
nius have aided, or by their fidelity obstructed, my designs ; 
fur, possessed of such a.blessing as my Julia, I shall ever re- 
member with gratitude the adventures of this day, and never 
cease to refiect with rapture on the MIDNIGHT HOUR. 


Disposition of the Characters when the curtain falls. 
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CURTAIN. 


L.H. 
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(Jf a Work, to appear in numbers Monthly, called 
FLOWERS OF LITERATURE; 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OP ANECDOTE. 

EDI TED 

By WILLIAM OXBERRY, Comedian. 

An Olio, 

Compiled from quarto and from folio ; 

From pamphlet, newspaper, and book. 


The object of diis Work is to collect, in a narrow com- 
pass, and at a moderate expense, the lighter and more en- 
tertaining parts of literature. Every reader, who has tite 
experience of o lew yi»ars only, must recollect how much ot 
his time has been wasted in unprofitable toil when he only 
sought amusement, in wading through volumes to be at last 
rewarded by a solitary gem, the value of which has biH‘ii 
diminished to nothing by the labour of the acquisition. The 
essonct^ of most volumes might be contained in a nut shell, 
while the huge cap that covers them might make an helmet 
for (bdiah. To a hard-headed phlegmatic reader all tliix 
Is iiitihiiig ; he travels you through d quarto, much as a 
hack horse goes over his beaten road ! but to the liglii- 
lavuted, volatile reader, with whom literature is a liixurv, 
who sips up a volume as he sips up his cofiee, and is obliged 
carefully to double down the resting leaf, that he may be 
sure not to read the same page twice over, all this is a movit 
serious grievance; to him therefore, we venture to sa;> , 
that Die flowers of Literature will prove a plea^^ant com- 
panion, and one whosi^ monthly visitation will be as wel- 
come to him as if it brought May-day along with it. ile 
will find in it wliat he must desires, amusement wdlhoiu toil, 
and will travel over the world of literature, as the reader id 
Ooo*’Sfs Voyages makes a girdle round the globe while 

t ng in his elbow chair. That our little volume is neither 
r w i^e nor Icarnerl, is precisely its greatest merit. Tliere 
ire hours in which oven gravity is glad to relax, and our book 
Yiretciids only to fill up such hours, when the brain is weary, 
'be temper is clouded, arTd the head would ache at the bare 
•'ea of encountering a solid quarto. Who, however gifled 



he may be, has not his hours of trifling, when a grave 
didactic companion, with his folios of sense and learning, is 
an intolerable nuisance? Wheat soch times, would not 
the world to exchange hb grave fHend for some liglH,>.cSS^d 
coxcomb,* who is all whim and gaiety, and who if lie talks 
nonsense, at least talks agreeable nonsense? Just such a 
friend is, or would be, our piirposed work ; a companion 
that may be taken up or laid down at any time without tlie 
necessity of doubling dbwn the corners ; a friend that one 
would wish to have when whirling along in a chaise upon a 
road, when nothing is new from the mile-etone to the sign-post. 

If moreover, the reader should chance to be a saving man, 
and these arc saving times, — he wiH have reason to rejoice at 
tlio cheapness of this publication, which makes as moderate 
a demand on his purse as it does upon his patience. The 
work will appear in monthly numbers, at the moderate price 
of One ShUting each, and six of such numbers will form a 
volume, to be ornamented witli an elegant Engra^dng, illus- 
trative of its most interesting subject. A new type is cast 
expressly for this work, which in form will be a fac-simile of 
Oxherr\fh New English Drama; it is calculated that each 
Number will contain nearly Sei'entg Pages, closely printed 
upon fine paper, hot pressed. The Original articles will bo 
wiittcn by gentlemen of acknowledged literary talent; the 
Anecdotes will be collected from the wide circle of English, 
French, and Italian literature ; and the Editor presumes to 
bope that the work will in no instance belie the promises 
held out to the public in the prospectus. 

The Sixth Number, which completes the First Volume, 
contains a beautiful engraving of Mr* Kean, and the first part 
of his Memoirs, which are concluded in the Second Vo- 
hiRie. In this biography will be found the only authentic 
account of the Wo^e Chib and the dispute with Mr- Bucke- 
The Second Volume is embellished with a Portrait ofEil- 
ward Lord Heibert of Cherbury. 

In the Press ^ and speedily will he Published^ by Simpktn 
and Marshall, Stationer^ ^ourt, Ludgate-street ; and 
may be had of all Booksellers, a New Edition, being the 
Fifth, embeilihked with a Portrait of the Authori>^ 

An APOLOGY for ihe LIFE of COLLEY CIBBJLI^J 
Comedian ; containing an Historical View of the Stage irf he 
j^wn time, Biographical Sketches, and many curious Aneti* 
|b||M of the great Actors with whom he was connected/ 
Hwan bg Himself, and now enlarged with more than Tw^ 
mUl^Jglxplanatory Notes, a Preface, and an Index, 

By Edmund Bellchambbrs. 
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FORTUNE’S FROLFC. 


The conception of thi^t farce is infinitely beyond its exc« 
cution, whether we consider the plot, or character of Robin 
Rimghhead, its primary object. The improbability of the 
circumstances by which Robin acquires fortune, is not, per- 
haps, worth much consideration in a farce; a species of 
writing in which vraisemblame is the last thing to be ex- 
pected ; but there are some serious objc('fions to the hero 
himself, whose mirth and manners are more extravagant 
than whimsical, and who begins to be infinitely tiresome long 
before the conclusion of the piece. 

But while, as readers and critics, we condemn Fortune’s 
Frolic,” we must, at the same time, candidly acknowledge, 
that it is very successful with the public in representation. 

It has now held its place upon the stage for some years, 
and seems likely to hold it for many yet to come, while 
worthier pieces have sunk into oblivion, or at best, have be- 
come a mere storehouse, from which modern authors supply 
the deBciencies of humour and invention. 

This is one of the facts which is proved by the experience 
of every day, but which hardly admits of a satisfactory ex- 
planation. 

In such cases it has been usual to say, that a piece wants 
stage effect, but what is this stage effect so much talked of, 
and so little understood ? — or, why should that drama fail 
of pleasing on the stage, with all the aids of dress and 
scenery, which gives delight in the closet without any aids 
whatever? — In what consists the vast ditference between the 
reader and the spectator ? 

It will be vain to impute this to the want of taste in the 
public; for this difference of feeling will exist in the same 
person. It seems more likely to arise from this — that the 
actor cannot sufficiently realise to the spectator, while ima- 
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gination does every thing for the mere reader. A false 
tone, or an awkward gesture will ruin the effect of a scen^-r' 
the actor is always below his author ; the fancy always goes 
beyond him. The mechanic contrivances of the stage arc 
even worse; the poet may describe a siege, but the utmost 
efforts of the machinist will and must show poorly in the 
representation. 

The maxim of Horace, 

Segniiia irritant quse sunt dimissa per aures, 

Qiiarn qu» sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. 

IS true only in part ; it is true as a general maxim, but false 
when applied to individual circumstance, and indeed never 
was intended to apply to the sort of action which takes 
place on the English stage. 

Whatever events can be told by dialogue, are better so 
told than by narration; but the same cannot be said of 
incidents that require aid of machinery, or of numbers, to 
give it perfection; they must always fall so short of reality 
as to be perfectly ridiculous. 

The author of this little piece, John Till Allingham, 
was the son of a wine merchant in the city of London, and 
was brought up to the profession of the law: but he is 
chiefly known to the public as a dramatist, and that a very 
successful one. 

The following is a list of his productions in this way : — 
1. Fortune* 8 Frolic^ F. 8vo. 1799. — 2. ’TV# all a Farce^ F. 
8vo. 1800. — 3- Marriage Promise j C. 8vo. 1803. — 4. Mrs. 
Wiggins^ C. P. 8vo. 1803. — 5. Hearts of Oak^ C. 8vo, 
1804.— 6. Romantic Lover iQ, 1806, N. P. — 7. The JVea-> 
thercocky F. 8vo. 1806. — 8. Who Wins? M. F. 1808. Not 
printed*— 9. Independence^ C. 1809. Not printed— To 
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ROBIN ROUGHHEAD. 

Thickset jacket, red waistcoat, and leather breeches. 
SNACKS. 

Drab-coloured cloth coat, waistcoat and breeches. 
RATTLE. 

Mixture-coloured frock, striped waistcoat, buff breeches, 
and boots. 


MR. FRANK. 

Drab-coloured frock, red waistcoat, and buff breeches. 

COUNTRYMEN 

Rustic suits. 

NANCY. 

White muslin frock, and coloured shoes. 

DOLLY. 

First dress. — Red petticoat, brown stay bodice, wiiii shift 
sleeves, and white apron. — Second dress. — Flowered gown, 
short red cloak, and white straw bonnet. 

' MARGERY. 

First dress. — Quilted petticoat, coloured bed-gown, and 
check apron. — Second dress. — Stuff gown, white cloth apron, 
red cloak, and black hat. 
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FORTUNE’S PROUC 


ACT I. 

SCENE I.-^A Hall in the CaetU, 

Enter Mr* Frank^ r.h. 

Frank, To what humiliation has my bad fortune reduced 
I'lc, when it bring^s me here an humble suppliant to my base 
oppressor ! 


Enter Snacks^ l.h. Speaking, 

Snacks. A letter for me by express! What ctm it be 
about ? Something of great consequence from my lord, I 
suppose. — ^Frank here! What the devil can he want? — 
Come a begging though, I dare say. 

Frank. Good morning to you, Mr. Snacks. 

Snacks. {^Coldly.') Good morning. 

Frank. I’m come, sir, to I say, sir, Fm come to— 

Snacks. Well, sir, I see you are come; and what then ? 
What are you come for, sir ? 

Frank. The termination of the law-suit which you have 
so long carried on against me, owing to my entire inability 
fo prosecute it any further, lias thrown me into difficultly 
hich 1 cannot surmount without your kind assistance. 

Snacks. Very pretty, indeed ! You are a very modest 
m'xn, Mr. Frank ; you’ve spent your last shilling in quarrel- 
!<ng with me, and now you want me to help you. 

Frank. The farm called Hundred Acres is at present un- 
lenantfed — I wish to rent it. 
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Snaeks. You wish to rent it, do you? And pray, sir, 
where’s your money ? And what do you know 
farming? 

Frank, I have studied agriculture ; and, with care, have 
no doubt of being able to pay my rent regularly, 

&mek8, Uut 1 have a great doubt about it. — No, no, sir ; 
do you think I’m so unmindful of his lordship’s interest as to 
let his land to a poor novice like you ? It won’t do, Mr. 
Frank; I can’t think of it. — Good day, friend ; good day, 

{Showing him the door,) 

Frank, My necessities, sir — 

Snacks. 1 have nothing to do with your necessities, sir ; 
I have other business. — Good day. — There’s the door. 

Frank. Unfeeling wretch ! 

Snacks. What*! 

Frank. But what could I expect ? Think not, thou sor- 
did man, ’tis for myself I sue — my wife, my children — ’tis 
for them 1 ask your aid, or else nty pride had never stooped 
so low ! my honest poverty is no disgrace : your ill-gotten 
gold gives you no advantage over me; for 1 had rather 
fbel my heart beat freely, as it does now, than know that I 
possessed your wealtli, and load it with the crimes entailed 
upon it. \Exit^ R.n. 

Snacks. A mighty fine speech, truly ! I think I’ll try if 1 
can’t lower your lone a little, my fine, blustering fellow : 
I'll have you laid by the heels before night for this. Proud 
as you are, you’ll have time to reflect in a jail, and bring 
down your spirit a little. But, come, let me see what my 
letter says. What a deal of time I’ve lost with that beggar. 
{Reads.) Sir, — This is to inform you that my Lord 
Lackwit died — an heir to his estate — his lordship never 
acknowledged her as his wife — son called Robin Roughead 
— Robin is the legal heir to the estate — to put him in im- 
mediate possession, according to his lordshijps last will 
testament. Fours to command. 

Kit Codicil, Atty. at Law. 
Here’s a catastrophe ! Robin Roughead a lord ! My stew- 
ardship has done pretty well for me already, but I think 1 
shall make it do better now. I know this Robin very well ; 
he’s devilish cunning, I’m afraid; but I’ll tickle l.im. He 
shall marry my daughter — then I can do as I please.. To 
Jn sure, I have given my promise to Rattle ; but wfiat of 
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that t he hasn’t got it under my hand. I think I had better 
tx^!! .Robin this news at once ; it will make him mad — and 
then I shall do as I please with him. Ay, ay. I’ll go. How 
unfortunate that I did not make friends with him before ! 
He has no great reason to like me ; 1 never gave him any 
tiling but hard words. — (^Rattle sings without ^ R.H.)~Con- 
found it, here’s that fellow Rattle coming. 

Enter Rattle, r.h. 

Rat, Ah, my old daddy! how are you? — What! ha\t‘ 
you got the mumps — can’t you speak ? 

Snacks, 1 wish you had the mumps, and could not speak. 
What do you old daddy me for? 

Rat, Why. father-in-law ! curse me but you are most 
conceitedly crusty to-day ; what’s the matter witli you ^ 
^hy you are as melancholy as a lame duck. 

Snacks, The matter is — that I am sick. 

Rat, What’s your disorder ? 

Snacks. A surfeit : I’ve had too much of you. 

Rat. Oh ! you’ll soon get the better of that ; for when 
I’ve married your daughter, curse me if I shall trouble you 
much with my company ! 

Snacks. But you hav’n’t married her yet. 

Rat, Oh, but I shall soon ; 1 have got your promise, you 
know. 

Snacks, Can’t remember any such tiling. 

Rat. No? Your memory’s very short, then. 

Snacks. A short memory's very convenient, sometimes. 

Rat. And so is a short stick ; and I’ve a great mind to 
try the utility of it now. I tell you what. Snacks — I al- 
ways thought you was a damned old rascal, but now Tm 
sure of it ; it’s no matter, though : I’ll marry your daughter 
notwithstanding. 

Snacks, You will — will you? 

Rat. Yes, Snacks, I will; for I love her. I wonder how 
the devil such a pretty girl ever came to have such a queer, 
little, shrivelled, old mopstick as you for a father. Snacks, 
your wife must certainly have made a cuckold of you ; it 
could not be else. 

Siyacks, Impudent rascal ! 

Rat, But it signifies, not who her father is; Miss Nancy 
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is lovely, and ril marry her^ Lot me nee— five thousand 
pounds you promised; yes, you shall give l^r that on tbs 
wedding-day. You have been stewaidi a long time ; that 
sum must be a mere doa^bite to you. 

Snacks, I rather think I simll never give her a farthing if 
she marries sueh a paltry fellow as you* 

Rat. Why lookye ; Tm a lively spark, with a good deal 
of fire in me, and it is not a little matter that will put me 
out : where others sink^ 1 rise : and thin opposition of yours 
will only serve to blow me into a blaze that will burn you 
up to a cinder. Tm up to yoiir gossip ; Tm not to be had. 

Snacks. No, nor my daughter’s not to be had, Mr. Ban- 
ker’s Clerk ; ao I shan’t waste any more time with you : go. 
and take in the fiats in Lombard Str^t ; it won’t do here. 

[Exity L.H. 

Rat. Oh! what he has mizzled,ba8 he? I fancy you’ll 
find me the most trotdbiesome blade you ever settled an ac- 
count with, old Raise-rent. I’ti astonish you, somehow or 
other. I wonder what has changed him so ! 

Enter Miss Narcv, jl.h. 

Ah, my sweet, little, rural angel ! How fares it with you ? 
You smile like a May morning. 

Nan. The pleasure of seeing you always makes me — 

Rat. Indeed ! give me a kiss then. I love you well 
enough to marry you without- a farthing; but I think I may 
as well have the five thousand pounds, if it’s only to teaze 
old Long-purse. 

Nan. Oh, you know you have his promise for that. 

Rut. Yes, but be says he has forgot all about that, though 
it was no longer ago than yesterday ; and he says I shan’t 
have you. 

Nan. Does he, indeed ? 

Rat. Yes ; but never mind that. 

Nan. I thought you said you loved me? 

Rat. And so 1 do, better than all the gold in Lombard 
Street. 

Nan. Then why are you not sorry that my father won t 
give his consent ? 

Rat. His consent ! I have got yours and my own, and 
ril soon manage him^ Don’t you remember how I fright- 
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ened him one night, when came to visit you by stealth, 
drest like a ghost, which he thinks haunts the castle. Oh ! 
ril turn that to account I know he’s very superstitious, 
and easily frightened into any thing. Come, let’s take a 
walk, and plot bow I, your knight-errant, shall deliver you 
from this haunted castle. [Ejeeuntf ft.lt 

SCENE IL^A Com Field. 

Robin Roughbad discovered^ binding up a sheaf, 

Rob. Ah ! work^ work, work, all day long, and no such 
tiling as stopping a moment to rest ! for there’s old Snacks, 
the steward, always upon the look out ; and if he sees one, 
sfap he has it down in his book, and then there’s sixpence 
gone plump.~(CS 9 mss fortmrdy) — I do hate that old chap, 
and that's the truth on’t. Now, if I was lord of this place, 
rd make one rule— there should be no such thing as work ; 
it should be one long holiday all the year round. Your 
great folks have strange whims in their heads, that’s for sar- 
tin. I don’t know what to make of ’ur^, not I. Now there’s 
all yon great park there, kept for his lordship to look at, 
and his lordship has not seen it these twelve years. — Ah I if 
it was mine, I’d let all the villagers turn their cows in there, 
and it should not cost ’em a farthing; then, as the parson said 
last Sunday, I should be as irich as any in the land, for 1 
should have the blessings of tbe poor. Pang it I here comes 
Snacks. Now 1 shall get a fine jobation, 1 suppose. 

Enter Snacks, H.a. housing very obsequiously; Robin 
takes his hat and stands staring at him. 

%Rob. 1 be main tired. Master Snacks; so I stopt to rest 
myself a little; I hope you’ll excuse it. — I wonder what the 
dickens he’s grinning at. ^Aside,') 

Snacks, Excuse it ? I hope your lordship’s infinite good- 
ness and condescension will excuse your lordship’s most 
.(Obsequious, devoted, and very humble servant, Timothy 
Snacks, who is come into the presence of your lordship, for 
tile purpose of informing your lordship — 

Rob, Lordship I he, be, he ! Ecod ! I never knew as I 
B 3 
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had a hump before. Why, master Snacks, you grow fun. , 
in your old age. 

Snacks. No, my lord, I know my duty better ; I should 
never think of being funny with a lord. 

Rob. What lord ? Oh, you mean the lord Harry, I suj)- 
pose. No, no, must not be too funny with him, or he’ll be 
after playing the very devil with you. 

Snacks. 1 say, 1 should never think of jesting with a per- 
son of your lordship’s dignified character. 

Rob. Did — dig — ^what ! Why, now 1 look at you, I see 
how it is: you are mad. I wonder what quarter the moon’s 
in. Lord ! how your eyes roll f 1 never saw you so be- 
iore. — How came they to let you out alone ? 

Snacks, Your lordship is most graciously pleased to be 
facetious. 

Rob. Why, what gammon are you at?— Don’t come 
near me, for you have been bit by a mad dog ; I’m sure you 
have* 

Smeks, If your lordship will be so kind as to read this 
letter, it would convince your lordship. — ^Will your lordship 
condescend? 

Rob, Why, I would condescend, but for a few reasons, 
and one of ’em is, that I can’t read. 

Sneteks, 1 think your lordship is perfectly right; for 
these pursuits are too low for one of your lordsUp’s nu- 
bility. 

Rob. Lordship, and lordship again ! I’ll tell you what, 
Master Snacks — let’s have no more of your fun, for 1 won't 
stand It any longer, for all you be steward here ; my name’s 
Robin Roughead, and if you don’t choose to call me by that 
name, 1 shan’t answer you, that’s fiat.— (^stdi^.) — I don’t 
like him well enough to stand his jokes. 

Snacks. Why then, Master Robin, be so kind as to attend 
whilst I read this letter. (^Reads. ) 

Sir, — This is to inform you, that my Lord Lackwit died 
this morning, after a very short illness; during which ho 
declared that he had been married, and had heir to hts 
estate : the woman he married was comrg&nly called^ oi 
known, by the name of Roughead : she was poor and tilt- 
terate, and, through motives of shame, his lordship nevet 
acknowledged her as his wife : she has been dead ,somel 
time sitice, and left behind her a son called Robin Roughead | 
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now this said Robin is ths hgcd heir to the estate, / ham 
therefore sent you the neeessary writings to put him into 
immediate possession, according to his lordshi]fs last will 
and testament. Your s to command. 

Kit Codicil, Atty. at Law. 

Rob, What !— *-What all mine? the houses, the! trees, 
the fields, the hedges, the ditches, the gates, the horses, 
the dogs, the cats, the cocks and the hens, and the cows, 
and the bulls, and the pigs, and the — ^What ! are they all 
mine? and I, Robin Roughead,am the rightful lord of all this 
estate ? Don’t keep me a minute now, but tell me it is so-— 
Make haste, tell me — quick, quick 1 

Snacks. 1 repeat it, the whole estate is yours. 

Rob. Huzza I Huzza • ( Catches off Snacks'* hat and wig.) 
Set the bells a ringing ; set the ale a running ; make every 
body drunk — if there’s a sober man to be found any where 
to-day, he shall be put in the stocks. Go get my hat full of 
guineas to make a scramble with ; call all the tenants toge- 
ther. rU lower the rents— I’ll — 

Snacks. I hope your lordship will do me tfee.favour to — 

Rob. Why, that may be as it happens ; I can’t tell. 

(^Carelessly.) 

Snacks. Will your lordship dine at the castle to-day? 

Rob. Yes. 

Snacks. What would your lordship choose for dinner ? 

Rob. Beef-steaks and onions, and plenty of ’em. 

Snacks. Beef-steaks and onions I What a dish for a lord ! 
—He’ll be a savoury bit for my daughter, though. (^Aside.) 

Rob. What are you at there, Snacks? Go, get me the 
guineas— make haste; I’ll have the scramble^ and then I’ll 
go to Dolly, and tell her the news. 

Snacks. Dolly I Pray, my lord, who’s Dolly ? 

Rob. Why, Dolly is to be ray lady, and your mistress, if I 
find you honest enough to keep you in my employ. 

Snacks. He rather smokes me. — have a beauteous 
daughter, who is allowed to be the very pink of perfection. 

Rob. Damn your daughter ! I have got something else to 
think of: don’t talk to me of your daughter ; stir your 
stumps, and get the money. 

Snacks. I am your lordship’s most obsequious — Zounds ! 
what a peer of die realm. (^Aside, and exit, r.h . 

‘Rob. Ha I ha ! ha !. What work I will make in the village ? 
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»Wark ! no, there shall be no such thing as work : it shall be 
all play.— Where shall I go? I’ll go to~No, i! won’t go 
there ; I’ll go to Farmer Hedgestakes, and tell hiift — No, 
I’ll not go there ; — I’ll go to— Damn it, I’ll go no where ; 
yes, I will ; I’ll go every where ; I’ll be neither here, nor 
there, nor any where else. H^w pleased Dolly will be when 
she hears — 

Villagers, r.h.u.e. shouting. 

Dick, Tom, Jack, how are you, my lads? — Here’s news for 
you ! Come, stand round, make a ring, and I’ll make a bit 
of a speech to you. ( They all get round him,') First of all, 
I suppose Snacks has told you that I’m your landlord ? 

ViL We are all glad of it. 

Rob, So am I; and I’ll make you all happy; I’ll lower 
all your rents. 

All, Huzza ! Long live lord Robin I 
Rob, You shan’t pay no rent at all. 

AIL Huzza ! huzza ! long live lord Robin 1 
Rob, I’ll have no poor people in the parish, for I’ll make 
’em all rich ; I’ll have no widows, for I’ll marry ’em all. 
( Womon ehouJt^ I’ll have no orphan children, for I’ll father 
%m all myself ; and if that’s not doing as a lord should do, 
then I say I know nothing about the matter — that’s alK 
All, Huzza I huzza ! 

Enter Snacks, r.h. 

Snacks, I have brought your lordship the money. — He 
means to make ’em fly, so I have taken care the guineas shall 
be all light. Aside,) 

Rob, Now then, young and old, great and small, little 
and tall, merry men all, here’s among you — ( Throws the mo^ 
ney ; they scramble,) Now you’ve got your pockets Ailed, 
come to the castle, and I’ll All all your bellies for ypu^ 

( Villagers carry him off shouting, r.h. Snacks foUows,) 

SCENE III. — Inside^ of a neat cottage ; table spread for 
dinner* 

Enter Margery and Dolly, l.h. 

b 

There now, dinner’s all ready, and I wish Robin 
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would come. Do- you think that I may take up the dump- 
lings, mother ? 

MaK Ay, ay, take ’em up ; I warrant him he’ll soon be 
here — he’s always in pudding-time. 

J?o/, And well he may, for I’m sure you keep him sharp 
set enough. 

Mar. Hold your tongue, you baggage I He pays me but 
five shillings a week for board, lodging, and washing — 1 
suppose he’s not to be kept like a lord for that, is he ? I 
wonder how you’ll keep him wh^n you get married, as you 
talk of? 

jDoI. Oh, we shall contrive to make both ends meet ! and 
we shall do very well, I dare say ; for Robin loves me, and i 
loves Robin dearly. 

Mar. Yes; bat all your love won’t keep the pot boiling, 
and Robin’s as poor as Job. 

J)o/. La, mother, now, don’t be so cross !-^Oh dear, the 
dinner will get cold, and the dumplings will be quite spoiled ; 
1 wish Robin would come. {^Robin sings withoiU^ l.h,) Oh, 
here he comes, in one of his merry humours. 

Enter Robin, L.H. he cooh himself with his hat, then sings 
» and dances* 

Why Robin, what’s the matter with you? 

Rob. What ! you haven’t heard then ? Oh, I’m glad of 
that ! for I shall have the fun of telling you. 

Dol. Well, sit down then, and eat your dinner ; J have 
made you some nice hard dumplings. 

Rob. Dumplings ! Damn dumplings. 

DoL Damn dumplings — La, mother, he damns dump- 
lings. — Oh, what a shame ? Do you know what you are say- 
ing, Robiq? 

Rob. Never talk to me of dumplings. 

Mar. But I’ll talk of dumplings though, indeed. 1 
shouldn’t have thought of such behaviour : dumplings arc 
very wholesome food, quite good enough for you, I’nj sure. 

( ) 

Rob. Are they, mother Margery ? ( Upsets the table, and 
dunces on the plates, and sings.) Tol de rul lo!. 
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Mar, Oh dear ! the boy’s mad ; there’s all crockery 
! {^Picking np the piecest^ 

DoL {^Crying*) I did not think you could have used us 
so; I’m quite ashamed of you, Robin ! 

Rob, Now doantyc cry now, Dolly ; doantye cry. 

DoL I will cry, for you behave very ill, 

Rob, No, doantye, Dolly, doantye, now. 

{Shows a purse,') 

Dot, How did you come by that, Robin ? 

Mar, What a purse of gold ? let me see.-^ 

{Snatches it^ and sits down to count the money.) 

DoL What have you been about, Robin ? 

Rob, No, I have not been about robbing ; I have been 
about being made a lord of, that’s all. 

DoL What are you talking about? Your head’s turned, 
I’m sure. 

Rob, Well, I know it’s turned ; it’s turned from a clown’s 
head to a lord’s. I say, Dolly, how should you like to live 
in that nice place at the top of the hill yonder? 

DoL Oh, I should like it very much, Robin ; it is a nice 
cottage. 

Rob, Doan’t talk to me of cottages, 1 mean the castle 1 

DoL Why, what is your head running upon ? 

Mar, Every one golden guineas, as I’m a vartuous wo- 
man. Where did you get ’em, Robin? 

Rob: Why, where there’s more to be had- 

Mar, Ay, I always said Robin was a clever lad. — I'll go 
and put these by. ( Crosses and ea^it, r.h. 

DoL Now, do tell me what you’ve been about. Where 
did you 6nd all that money ? 

Rob, Dolly, Dolly, gee’us a buss, and I’ll tell thee all 
about it. 

DoL Twenty, an’ you pleasen, Robin. 

Rob, First then, you must know that I am the cleverest 
fellow in all these parts. 

DoL Well, I know’d that afore. 

Rob, But I’ll tell you how it is — it’s because I am the 
richest fellow in all these parts; and if I haven’t it here, I 
have it here — {pointing to his head and his pocket,) That 
castle’s mine, and all these fields, up to the very sky. 
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Rob. Won’t it ?— I think it will do very well. 

J)oL No, no, you are running your rigs — I know you 
are, Robin. 

Rob. It’s all true, Dolly, as sure as the devil’s in Lunnun. 

Dot. What ! are you in right down arnest ? 

Rob. Yes, I am — his lordship’s dead, and he has left word 
as how that my mother was his wife, and I his son. 

Do/. What? 

Rob. Yes, Dolly, and you shall be my lady. 

Do/. No? Shall I? 

Rub. Yes, youshalL 

Do/. Ecod, that will be fine fun — my lady— 

Rob. Now, what do you think on’t ? 

Do/. My lady — ^Lady Roughhead — 

Aoi. Why, Dolly I 

Do/. Lady Roughhead ? How it sounds ! — Ha, ha, ha ! 

{^Laughs immoderately.') 

Rob. ’Gad, I believe she’s going into a high strike. — Dol- 
ly ! Dolly I {^Slapping her hands.) 

Dot. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Rob. Doantye laugh so; I don’t half like \i.— (Shakes 
her) — Dolly! 

Do/. Oh, my dear Robin, I can’t help laughing to think of 
Lady Roughhead. 

Rob. The wench will go beside herself, to a sartainty. 

Dol. But now is it true in arnest ? 

Rob. Ay, as sure bs you are there. But come, what shall 
we do? where shall Ve go? Oh I we’ll go and see old mother 
Dickens ; you know i^e took my part, and was very kind to 
me when poor mother died ; and now she’s very ill, and I’ll 
go and give her something to comfort her old soul. Lord ! 
lord I I have heard people say as riches won’t make a body 
happy ; but while it gives me the power of doing so much 
good, I’m sure I shall be the happiest dog alive. 

[Exeunt, r.u. 


END OP ACT I. 
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ACT II. 

SCENE I,— The road to the Castle. 

Enter Mr. Frank, l.h. 

Frank. Well, then, to the house of \(roe I musi return 
again. And can I take no comfort with me? nothing to 
cheer my loving wife and helpless children ? What misery 
to see them want ! 

Enter Robin, unobserved by Franks l.h. 

Rob. Want ! No, there shall be no such thing as want 
where I am — that's for certain. 

Frank. My own distress I could bear well, very well ; but 
to see my helpless innocents enduring all the woes poverty 
brings with it, is more than 1 can bear. 

Rob. And more than 1 can bear too. — ( Throws his hat up- 
on the ground, and takes money out of his pocket, which he 
throws into it.) 

Frank. To-day I almost fear they have not tasted food. 

Rob. And I ha’ been stuffing my d — ned guts enough to 
make ’em burst. (Drops more money into his, hat . ) 

Frank. How happy once my state ! Where’er I turned 
my eyes, good fortune Smiled upon me; then, did the poor 
e’er tell a tale of woe without relief? Were not my doors 
open to the unfortunate ? 

Rob. How glad 1 be as I be— a;l^rd. 

Frank. No hand stretched out to 'my relief. 

Rob. Hey, what ! Yes it is; Mr. fmvk 1 Lord, sir, |’m 
very glad as 1 met with you. 

Frank. Why so, my friend ? 

Rob. Because you be mortal poor, and I be mortal rich ; 
and I’ll share my last farthing with you. 

Frank. Thank you, my kind lad. But what reason have 
you? 

Rob. What reason have I ? Why, you gave me when I 
wanted it. 

Frank. I can’t remember. 

Rob. But that’s no reason as I should forget il ; it’s 
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a long time ago, too; but it made such a mark here, 
that time won’t rub it out. It’s now fourteen years since 
poor mother died ; she was very ill one day when you hap- 
pened to come by our cottage, and saw me stand blubbering 
at the door; 1 was then about this high. You took me by 
the hand ; and I shall never forget the look you gave me, 
when you axed me what was the matter with me ; and when 
I told you, you called me a good lad, and went in and talked 
to mother. From that time you came to see her every dayj 
and gave her all the help as you could ; and when she died, 
poor soul ! you buried her : and if ever I forget such kind- 
ness, 1 hope good luck will for ever forget me ! 

Frank, Tell me your name : it will remind me. 

Rob, Robin Roughhead, your honour ; to-day I be come 
to be lord of all this estate >and the lirst good 1 find of it is, 
that J am able to make you happy. — {.^tu^ng the moneg 
into his pockets,) — Come up to the castle, and I’ll give you 
as much money as you can carry away in a sack. 

Frank, What sympathy is in that honest bosom ! But 
how has this good fortune come to you ? 

Rob, Why, that poor woman as you buried was wife to his 
lordship : he has owned it on his death bed, and left word as 
I’m his son. 

Franks How strange are the vicissitudes of life ! 

Rob, Now, sir, I am but a simple lad, as a body may say ; 
and if you will be so good as to help me with your advice, I 
shall take it very kind of you, sir. 

Frank, I thank you for the good opinion you have of me ; 
and as far as my poor abilities go, they shall be at your ser- 
vice. 

Rob, Thank yc, sir, thank ye ! But pray what bad luck 
made you so devilish poor ? 

Frank, It would take a long time to tell you the story of 
my misfortunes ; but I owe them to the oppression of Mr. 
Snacks, the steward. 

Rob, Snacks I Oh, d — u’un ! FIl do for him soon ; he% 
rotten here, master Frank ; I do think as how he’s a d — ned 
old rogue. 

Frank, not too harshly. 

RoAf^Oome, sir, will you go up to the castle? 

^rank. Excuse me; the relief which you have so generous- 
- jjr given me, enables vlMpo return to my family. 
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Rob. Well, but you’ll come back ? 

Frank, To-morrow. 

Rob. No — to-night. — Doo’e favour me ; I want to speak 
to you. 

Frank. I have a long way to walk, and it will be very late 
before I can return ; but I will refuse you nothing. 

Rob. Thank ye, sir ; you’re very kind ; I shall stay till you 
come, if it’s all night. 

Frank. Proud wealth, look here for an example ! My ge- 
nerous heart, how shall I thank you ? 

Rob. Lord ! lord ! doant think of thanking a man for pay- 
s' ing his debts. Besides, if you only knowed how 1 feel all 
o’er me — it’s a kind of a — I could cry for joy. 

[^Exeunty r.h. 

Enter Rattle, r.h.u.e. 

Rat. Well, every thing’s prepared for my attack on the 
castle to-night ; and I don’t much fear but I shall iind means 
to terrify the enemy, and make him surrender at discretion. 
— Yes, yes, master Snacks, I shall soon be with you. — 
{^Shoutmg^ music, and ringing of What a d— n'd 

racket here is in the village to-day I— I wonder what it’s all 
about ? 

Re-enter Robin, r.h. — crosses to l.h. 

Holloa, there I Stop, my fine fellow. Pray can you tell me 
w'hat all this uproar is about in the village? 

Rob. Why, you be master Rattle from Lunnun. 

Rat. Well, 1 don’t want to he told that. 

Rob. Gee us your hand, Rattle^ thou bee’st a d — n’d ho- 
nest fellow, and I like thee ; I do indeed. 

Rat. Very familiar, upon ray word. 

Rob. I liked you ever since you let old Toppin have the 
three pounds to pay his rent with ; and now whilst I think 
on’t, here ’tis again — take it, for I won’t let any body give 
away money here but myself. 

Rat. Why, what in the name of wonder is all this ? What 
are you at ? 1 think I’ll open a shop here for the sale of bad 
debts. 

Here, take the money. 
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Rat, Put it up^ my fine fellow ! you’ll want it, perhaps. 

Rob, Me want money ! Shall I lend you an odd thousand, 
and set you up in a shop ? 

Rat, Why, who the devil are you ? 

Rob, Why, doan’t you know ? I be Robin. 

Rat. Robin, are you ? ’Egad, 1 think you sing like a gold- 
finch. 

Rob. Very well, Rattle, that’s a good joke. 

Rat, Why, curse me, if I am up to you, master Robin, 
you are queering me, I believe. - 

Rob. Well, I shall be glad to see thee at the castle. Rattle. 
You see, I’m not ashamed of my old acquaintance, as some 
folks arc. 

Rat, Not ashamed of his old acquaintance ! Why, what do 
you mean f 

Rob. 1 can||:stop to talk to you any longer. —Good by. 
Rattle \ thou bee’st an honest fellow, and I shall be glad to 
see thee at the castle. [jExit^ LU. 

Rat. I declare Fm quite dumb foundered. — And have I 
lived all ray days in Lombard-street for this — to be hummed 
by a clown? — (^Laughing ^ music ^ ringing of bells ^ 4‘c. 
withovJt. ) — I believe the people are all mad toiay ; I can’t 
think what they are at. 

Enter Clown, r.h. in a hurry; he crosses to Ti.H. 

Here, here, Hob I I want to speak with you. 

Clown, You mun meak heast then, for I be going to dine 
wi’my lord, and I shall be too late. 

Rat. Weugh ! What, are you drunk ? 

Clown, No^ noa, but I soon shall be, I take it, for there’s 
plenty o’yeale to be gotten. 

Rat. Plenty o’yeale to be gotten, is there ? 

Clown. Ees, I shall have a rare swig at it. 

Rat. Pray, my fine fellow, can you tell me what the bells 
are ringing for ? 

Clown, Ees, to be sure I con. 

Rat. Well what is it ? 

Clown. Why, it’s bekeas they do pull the ropes, I tell 
thee. — ■J5iniier will all get yeaton up whilst I stond here 
tall^iig wi’ you. — [Runs off, L.H. Rattle runs after him and 
brinas him back. 
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* POllTUNE’s PROMC. 


RaL You are a very communicative young fellow 5 indeed ; 
— I have learnt one thing from you, however — that there V 
plenty of eating and drinking going on; so I’ll try if 1 can’t 
be in at the death. Now, start fair, and jlhe devil take the 
hindmost. \^They run 

SCENE II . — A Hall in the Castle ; — D.F.L.11. leading to an 
inner Apartment, 

Enter Snacks, l.h. 

Snacks. Tell her to come this way. A young woman 
wanting Robin ! — This must be his sweetheart, Dolly, that he 
talks so much about ; they must not come together ; <if they 
do, it will knock up all my plan. — What sha^ do with her? 
if I could but get her into this room, she’d be safe enough — 
here she is. 


Enter Dolly and Margery, r.h. 

Are you the young woman that wanted to speak with his 
lordship? 

DoL Yes, sir. 

Snacks. And pray what might you want with him ? ' 

Mar. She wants to settle some matters of her own with 
him. 

iJol. Yes, that’s all, sir. 

Snacks. I dare say ! But ] must know what theses things 
lire. — (^Margery feels herself of great importance^ and is 
parliciilat ly noisy through the whole of this scene. Snacks 
is alarmed lest Robin should hear her. } * 

Mar. Such matters as consarn nobody but themselves, and 
you must not meddle with them. 

Snacks. Curse that old devib what a tongue she has ! 1 
shall never be able to manage her. — (7b Dolly .) — You 
can’t see his lordsliip, he’s engaged. 

Dol. Yes, I know his lordship’s engaged, for he promised 
mo a long while ago. 

Snacks. Oh, then you are the poor unfortunate^yoning wo- 
man that — 

Mur> ( Very angry . ) No, sir :v«he is the lucky young 
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niati that is to be my lady ; and I'd have you to know that 
her mother. 

Srutcks* Ah, poor soul ! I pity her, ! do indeed, from the 
bottom of my heart. 

Afar. But she is not to be pitied ; I should nH have thought 
of that? — pity, indeed ! 

Snacks- Poor dear creature ! it's a sad job, but it can’t 
, be helped ; his lordship is going to be married to-morrow to 
another woman. 

Oof. What! 

Snacks- It’s true, indeed ; I am very sorry. 

Mar. And she is not to be my lady, after all ! 

Snacks- No, poor girl ! 

Dol- And Robin has quite forgot me! — i^Crying.^ — Oh 
dear, oh dear ! — I was afraid how it would be when he came 
to be a lord — and has he quite forgot me ? 

Snacks- Yes, he told me to tell you that he has done with 
you. 

Mar- ( Very noisy^ ) But I have not done with him though 
—pretty work indeed ; but I'll ring a peal in his ears, that 
shall bring him to his senses^ I warrant; I’ll teach him to use 
my daughter ill he’s a rogue, a rascal, a sqapegallows, a 
vagabond ; I’ll find him out — I’ll — 

Snacks- ( Trying to appease her ) Hush ! hush ! 

Mar- I’ll raise the dead, I will. 

Snacks- Be cool, be cool ! — Robin will certainly hear this 
old bell-wether, and I shall be blown. (Aside.) 

Mar- I’ll make him down on his knees, I will ; I’d have 
him to know, that though fae is a lord, he shall remember 
his promise ; I’ll play the veiy devil with him, if 1 can find 
him. I'm in such a passion, I could tear his eyos out ; — oh, 
if I can but see him ! {Going, B.ii. Sna^s stops her-) 

Snacks- Here, here ; stop, stop— I’ll go and bring him to 
you. — Curse her old throat !— — Only just walk in 
here a moment. I'll talk to him myself ; I will indeed ; per- 
haps I shall bring him round, my dear. 

Dol. Thank ye, sir ; tell him I’ll hang myself if he doesn’t 
marry me. [Groesm, d.f.l.u. 

Mar. And tell him I’ll kill him if he doesn’t marry her. 

[(roe# in, D.F.L.I1. Snacks locks the door. 

Stacks. Well, they are sale for the present ; — I wish they 
wej4 put of the house jtho«^. If I can but bring this mar- 
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riage to bear^ I'm a made man. 1 have been very careful of 
the old lord's money, and I should like to take care of a little 
of the young lord's money ; — if I can but marry the girl and 
him, ril soon double the twenty-six thousand pounds I have 
in the five per cent.<. sacked from my old master. 

Rat. (^Without in a hollow voice.^ Villainous 
robber ! 

Snacks. O Lord! what's that? — {^PaiLses .') — It has put 
me in sudi a fright; — that ghost's abroad again. — What else 
could it be? I am afraid to open my eyes for fear he should 
stare me in the face; — I confess I've been a rogue, but it’s 
never too late to mend. Say no more, and I'll make amends, 
indeed I will . — (^Gets near l.ii,d.) — ^Upon my soul, I will — 
lipon the word of an honest man 1 will. [JEa^it, l.h. 

Enter Rattle, r.h.u.e. 


Rat. Ha, ha, ha I I think I gave his conscience a kick 
there ; twenty-six thousand pounds in the five per cents. — 
let me remember that. — I'm up to your tricks, Mr. Snacks; 
but you shan’t carry on your scheme much longer, if I have 
any skill. — If I don't quicken your memory a little, I’ll give 
over conjuring and set up a chandler's shop. [Ea^it, r.h. 

SCENE III . — A handsome ApartmenJt in the Castle. — A 
table with wines, 


Robin, r.h. and Snacks, l.u. discovered. 


Rob. (^Rather tipsy.) Well, Snacks, this is very good 
stufiT, I don’t know as ever I drank any before ; what do you 
call this, Snacks ? 

Snacks. Red-port wine, a'n't please your lordship. 

Rob. Yes, red-port wine pleases his lordship.— 1 wonder 
where this comes from. — Oh! from the Red Sea, I sup- 


pose. 


Snacks. No, my lord ; there's plenty of spirits there, but 
not wine, 1 believe. 

Rob. Well, one more thing full; only one, because you 
^now, now I am a lord, I must not make a beast of'Xiiyself ; 
fS^that’s not like a nobleman, you know. 

Snacks^ Your lordship must do*as your lordship pleasW. 
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Rob. Must I ? then give us t’other sup. 

[ think his lordship is getting rather forward.^ — 
ruling my daughter upon the carpet presently. (A^iele,) 

Enter Servant, l.h. 

Serv, Please you, master Snacks, here’s John the carter 
says he’s so lame he can’t walk, and he hopes you’ll let 
him have the poney, to-morrow, to ride by the waggon, 

Snacks. Can’t walk, can’t be? — lame, is he? 

Serv. Yes, sir. 

Snacks. And what does he mean by being lame at this 
busy time? — tell him he must walk; it’s my will. 

Rob. {Aside to Serv.) You, sir, bring me John’s whip, 
will you? — [Exit Serv. — That’s right, Snacks; damn 

the fellow, what business has he to be lame ! 

Snacks. Oh, please your lordship, it’s as much as I can do 
to keep these fellows in order. 

Rob. Oh, they are sad dogs — not walk, indeed ! I never 
heard of such impudence. 

Snacks. Oh, shameful, shameful ! if 1 was behind him, I’d 
make him walk. 

Enter a Servant, l.h. a toki/?, which he gives to 
Robin. 

Rob. Come, Snacks, dance me a hornpipe. 

Snacks. 

Rob. A hornpipe. 

Snacks. A hornpipe ! — can’t dance, my lord. 

Rob. Come, none of your nonsense; I know you can 
dance; why, you was made for dancing — there's a leg and 
foot,— Oome, begin ! 

Snacks. Here’ no music. 

Rob. Isn’t there? then I’ll soon make some. — Look’ye, 
here’s my fiddlestick ; how d’ye'likeit? — Come, Snacks, you 
must dance; it’s my will. 

Snacks. Indeed, I’m not able. 

Rob. Not able ! Oh, shameful, shameful ! Come, come, 
yt)U must dance ; it’s my will, ( IVhips him ) 
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Snacks, Must I ?— Then here goes — {^Hops about. y 

Rob. What, d’ye call that dancing fit for a lord ? Cosli;, 
quicker, quicker. — (^WMps Snacks round the star/e, who 
roars outy — There, that will do; now go and order John the 
carter the poney-^will you ? 

Snacks. What a cunning dog it is! — he’s up to me now, 
but 1 think I shall be down upon him by-and-by — 

l ^ Aside . — JE!fir.vV, l.ii, 

Rob. Ha, ha, ha I how he hopped about and halloo’d — but 
I’ll work him a little more yet. 

Re-enter Snacks, l.h. 

Well, Snacks, what d’ye think of your dancing-master ? 

Snacks. I hope your lordship won’t give me any more les- 
sons at present ; for, to say the truth, 1 don’t much like the 
accompaniment. 

Rob. You must have a lesson everyday, or you’ll forget 
the step. 

Snacks, No; — your lordship has taken care that I shan’t 
forget it for some time. 

Rob. I can’t think where Dolly is ; I told her to come to 
me. 

Snacks, My daughter’s very beautiful. 

Rob. Dang it, you talk a great deal — and I’ll have a peep 
at her. 1 wish Dolly would come, 

Snacks. Oh, don’t think of her. 

Rob. Not think of her J — why, pray ? 

Snacks. Oh, she’s a — 

Rob. A what?— Take care, or 1 shall make you dance 
another hornpipe. 

Snacks. I only mean to say, that she’s too low for your 
lordship. 

Rob. Too low! why, what was I just now? — iflthought 
riches would make me such a rascal as to use the poor girl ill 
* — a fig for ’em all ; I’d give ’em up, and be plain Robin, ho- 
nest Robin, again. [Ejneunt, R.ii- 
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^vI|^NE IV.— -4 Chamber^ with a picture hanging over a 
cheet-door^ 

Enter Rattle, and Miss Nancy, r.u. 

Rat, Well, you see I’ve gained admission, notwithstand- 
ing your father’s order to tlie contrary. 

Nan. Yes ; but how do yon mean to get his consent to— 

" Rat» Why, as to his consent, I don’t value it a button ; — 
but then five thousand pounds is a sum not to be sneezed at. 

1 have given the old boy a bit of a hint to-night that he didn’t 
much relish. 

Nan. I expect my father here every minute, with his new- 
made lordship. 

Rat. Indeed ! then only hide me in this room, and the bu- 
siness is done. 

Nan. That I will, where nobody can find you, I’m sure; — 
i have a closet behind this picture of the old lord, made, I 
believe, to hide the family plate and jewels in ; but it’s quite 
forgotten now. {^Opens D.F.R.H.) 

RaL Oh, it was made on purpose for me ; — I’ll put a 
jewel into it presently. — Here — {Gives a paper.) — let this 
lie carelessly on the table; it’s worth five thousand pounds. 
Snacks. ( Without, R.H.) This way, this way, my lord. 

Rat. O, damn it! here they come; tell him you’ve been 
frightened by a ghost; and if be signs the paper, give a loud 
cough. 

\^Piits the paper on the table, and exit into the closet, R.u. 
Enter Snacks, and Robin, r.h. 

Snacks. There she is— isn’t she beauty? What do you 

say now? , . , / 

Rob Why, I say she is not fit to hold a candle to my 

Dolly. 

Nan. Pretty courtship, indeed. 

Snacks. Ah, you’ll alter your mind soon ; I kno^ou will. 
Come, let’s sit down and talk of it. C They s%t. ) 

Nan. ( To Snacks.) Oh, my dear sir. I’ve been so fright- 
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ened.‘--Do you know I think I’ve seen the very ghost tha^ 
alarmed you so once. y 

Snacks. A what? a ghost? — O Lord, I hope not. i hate 
the very sight of ’em.— R’s very odd ; but— )— 
didn’t I hear a noise ? 

Nan. Oh, sif, that’s a very common thing in this part of 
the castle; I have been roost terribly frightened lately. 

Rob. Why, what frightened you? — We are all good peo- 
ple here ; they won’t hurt us — will they, Snacks ? 

Snacks. No, no — they — ^that is— {Alarmed.) 

Rat. {From, behind.) Hear ? 

Rob. What ? 

Rat. If ear ! 

Snacks. Lord ha’ mercy upon me ? {Kneels.) 

Rat. Offspring of mine, listen not to the advice of that 
wretch. 

Rob^ I doan’t intend it. 

Rat. He’ll betray you ; your intended bride he has impri- 
soned in the yellow chamber; — go, set her at liberty. 

Rob. What! my Dolly? — ^has he imprisoned her in the 
yellow chamber ?— ^h, dang your old head ! 

[^Knocks Snacks down, and exit, R.H. 

Rat. Wretch 1 restore your ill-gotten wealth — twenty-six 
thousand pounds in the five per cents. 

Snacks, ril do any thing that you command. 

Rat. Sign the paper before you. 

{Snacks siffns the paper. — Nancy coughs.) 

KkTTVE. jumps out of the closet^ R.H. and takes the paper. 

R«r, How do you do? how are you ? 

Snacks. Give me the paper. 

Rat. Not a word— twenty-six thousand pounds in the five 
per cents. — Now, dear Nancy, you are mine, and five thou- 
sand pounds. 

Snacks. { To Nancy.) You to rebel against me too, you 
baggage. 

Mar. ( Without, R.u.) Only let me catch hold of him, FlI 
give it him — an old, abominable f— 
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Enter Margery^ r.h. 

Oh, you are there, are you? — You wicked wretch! — let me 
get at him.-— after Snacks^ and heats Am.) — A 
pretty pack of lies you have told; you old ra^muffin, you. 

Enter Robin, andf Dolly, r.h. 

Rok What ! are you there, Rattle ? 

Rat. Yes, I’m the ghost — Hear I 

Rob. Why you frightened old Honesty a little. 

Enter Servant, l.h. 

Sere. Please you, master Snacks, the bailiffs ha’ gotten 
master Frank, and are bringing him here. 

Roh. What I the bailiffs got him ? — Oh, you old rascal ! — 
(7(9 Snacks.) — ^Let him come here in a moment! — 
Servant^ L.H.] — Oh, Snacks, I’m sorry for you ; fi)r Fm sure 
you can’t be happy ; — a man as does so much harm, and so 
little good, never can be happy. I’m sure : — 

Enter Mr. Frank, l.h. 

1 be very sorry as they used you so, Mr. Frank, but I 
couldn’t — 

Frank. I know your heart too well to think you could. 

Rob. I have a greater favour to ask of you, Mr. Frank : — 
you see we’ve rather found Snacks out; — now, will you — 
dang it, will you take care of me, and come and live in the 
castle with us, and give me your advice ?— ^you know how I 
mean ; — teach me a bit, you know. 

Frank. You are too generous: but I accept your proffered 
kindness ; and, by my care and attention to your welfare, 
will repay a small part of the debt I owe you. 

Rob. Now, then, 1 am happy, with such a friend as Mr. 
Frank.— Dolly, we shall know how to take care of ourselves 
and our neighbours — and I’ll take care that poor folks shall 
' Hess the a lord. 
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LOVE LAUGHS AT LOCKSMITHS. 


The perusal of such pieces as the one before us, always 
brings forcibly to our recollection, a remark made by John* 
son on“ High Life Below Stairs*”— “ Here,” said he, “ is a 
farce, which is really very diverting, when you see it acted ; 
and yet, you may read it, without knowing that you have 
been reading anything at all*” The ob^rvation is equally 
applicable to Love Laughs at Locksmiths for, though 
few after-pieces are better calculated to excite laughter— 
(the grand object of such things)— in the performance, we 
fear it will afford but little entertainment to the reader. 
After toiling through it, the mind retains a confused recdtlec- 
tion of stratagems and disguises; but, the exciting bustle 
which lends an interest to them upon the stage, is wanting ; 
and the whole affair seems vapid and s|b‘^itless* It is some- 
thing like reading the plot of a pantomime, leaving the sleight 
of Harlequin and the gambols of the Clown to be supplied 
by the imagination. Authors who have a due regard for 
tneir reputation, should be cautious of printii^ pieces which 
depend solely upon stage-trick for effect, without deriving 
any support from wKty dialogue or welNrawn character. 

For this, as for many more of our best farces, we are in- 
debted to the French stage,— a circumstance sufficiently 
mortifying to our National vanity. Y^,Colman is no servile 
translator, but geperally contrives to improve upon his ori* 
iinal. The slmt wtiteb'he has displayed in naturalizing this 
pleajjfs&a^foreigner, daerves monrpaise than is commonly 
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awarded to mere adajptatic^ ; for^ the keenest examiner will 
find some difficulty lo discovering any hint uf its parent- 
stock, in the language or incidents of the piece. 

Probability in a farce is never looked for ; and» ’tis well for 
the author of this, that it is not ; for» he has set it at defiance 
completely^ A tyrdOnicalold fellow, who secludes himself with 
a beautiful ward and one male servant, keeps his doors double- 
locked, and places bars of iron before every window of his* 
house, except one, (which happens to be the easiest of access), 
is quite out of place and out of nature In modern London. Had 
the scone been laid in Spain, that chosen land of duennas and 
jailers, we might, from ancient usage, have been more in- 
clined to assent to the possibility of the thing ; but, as it stands, 
it is an anomaly , which would not be endur^ in anything but 
a farce, where every species of absurdity claims toleration, 
and has its claim allowed/’ The characters, we suppose, 
we must not find fault with, because they are precisely those 
which have received the stamp of approval, in five hundred 
different pieces, from five thousand approving audiences. 
Imprimis — a vile curmudgeon, who is all gall and vinegar 
through two acts, and b^omes miraculously all milk and 
honey just at the fall of the curtain. Itsm — his daughter, or 
niece, whom he keeps closely imprisoned. Itemr-^SL gallant 
young officer, in love with the lady, and attempting her 
rescue. Item — a clever rogue of a servant, aiding his roas- 
ter in his undertaking. Add to these, a Yorkshireman, or 
an Irishman, a bustling inn-kl^epcr, with a pert chamber- 
maid, and you have the materials of which two-thirds of our 
most popular farces |ire solely composed. Yet, the strata- 
gems of lovers, if contrived with a slight portion of clever- 
ness, never fail to teU; particularly if they are seconded, as 
in this piece, by a few of those patriotic sentiments, which 
have acquir^ the significant appellation of claptraps ; and 
a nonsensical song or two, rendered amusing by the talent 
of the singer. The reader will find a glorious specimen of 
the compositions alluded to, in the first act of the present 
drama. In writing RisVs song, the author appears to have 
done his utmost to produce a farrago of utter absurdity; yet 
the humorous imitative powm of the performer render it 
impossible to hear even this stuff sung^ without indulging is 
la hearty laucrh. The whole farce, inimd. is exactly calcu- 
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Inied to display (he actor*$ to produce something from 
nothing: but, though we look iti vein for an original plot, or 
M Illy dialogue, the incidents can scarcely fail to amuse, and 
the language has about it a pleasant smartneas, ** so like wit, 
It serves the turn as well” In other words, the production 
will occupy an hour or so delightfully, within the walls <»f 
ttie theatre, but has no claim upon our attention beyond them. 
An indifferent literary cornposiiion may be a most amusing 
acting drama, while a very clever farce may constitute but 
unprofitable reading, as they who peruse Love Laughs at 
Locksmiths’* will speedily discover 

P. P 



Ximt of Steptesrmuitton. 


Tlie time this piece takes in representation, is one hour 
and a half. 

Stage JHrectime. 

By R.H is meant Kight Hand. 

* .Left Hand. 

S.B ^Second Entrance. 

) 

u.E. »Upper Entrance. ^ 

M.D ...o ««.*Middle Door. 

D.F. .Door an flat. 

R.it.i> Right Hand Door. 

.Left Hand Door. 



C0s{tttme 


‘ VIGIL. 

(Jid gentleman's brown suit* 

CAPTAIN BELDARB* 

Regimentals. 

TOTTBRTON. 

Old fashioned suit* 

RISK. 

First Dress. — Smart Captain’s livery. — Second- 
of a couniry* boy* 

SOLOMON LOB, 

Drab countryman’s coat, flowered waistcoat, 
breeches and short gaiters. 

DUB. 

Grenadier’s dress. 

LYDIA. 

Fosbioflhble morning dr^. 


•Dress 


leather 

« 



9fvsi0nsi a^t^reietintetr. 


Vtgtl - - - . 


Original lOst* 

Mr. Denman. 

Ha^-markitf 1821 

Mr Hammond 

Captum B^liare 


Mr. Elliflton. 

* 

Mr. De Camp 

Ruk - - 1# ♦ - 


Mr. Mathews 

Mr. J Russell 

ToUtrton - - . 


Mr. Grove* 

Mr. Williams 

Solimm Lo£ « « 


Mr. De Camp 

Mr Tayleure 

Grenadier - - 


Mr. Hatton. 

Mr. Ebswortb. 

Lifdia . - • - 


Mrs. Atkina 

Mrs. Garrick. 

1 

t 

• 


Xhtay^Lane, 

Mr. Gattie. 

Covent^ Garden 

Mr. Jones. 

Captain Beldare 


Mr. Barnard* 

Mr. Blanchard 

Sitk .... 

% 


Mr. Harley. 

Mr. Matliewi. 

Toiterton * * . 


Mr. Butler* 

Mr Simmons. 

SolofHon Lob 


Mr. Knight. 

Mr. Emery. 

Chtnaditr . . 


Mr. Read. 

Mr. Nbrris. 

• 

• 

1 

s 


Mitt Cubitt. 

Mitt Mathews. 

« 














h jS» 1^, t« Mk ^ 

C^n iiiyr «««/, /iwhnh* intutkifr. 


SUk. N«v«r MW Iwr I 
Bottl. Certainly, yonblocklwIllHl 
loret 


OU mad t 

inH I tell yon I’ln in 


BUh. Why, jrtti; hu^ to bo nad to* 16ve bofore you see 
thk wnman I«»BkiM n«l .'fi« lien gnttiaff drank at a tayern, 
bt^oMthewiliarbasta^ ‘ 

mM. kdm* bata''-l(Ow at that ootam building. 

^ (IbcarAw to PiaiP* Aom«,) 
mi. What« with tUa ban outtide all the windawaT 
Boid. Aye;ii»What da yauHiiNk of itf 
mk. l'huut^-^ieM 1*^ ihariff** officer’s. , 

B»td. ’Tin a celAitatad paintotV 
iilnA, And ghniei^T 


“ 0 ** ’ 

M$U(. BdOMf t an niiitodcal jMffiitat, 
mi. 4nd yon haye just mnawnd \ 


mi. 4<id yon haye justtlSndytandt^u^ sir, of his 

Bittetly so. is goanlian, or raAor tyfant, to a 


dMs. xittetly so. I|e M goanmn, or rawar tyrant, to a 
yonhf orphaii, when ha locks nj^lWm theworid, in the math 
naMiroa obsanre. (/bbdffVfo (As totndinsy.) 

mk. I raid ’twas a W(dc<4tp4|piue. 

BBd.tkMn. Although he letondiodybeludd the original, 
tnahy, 1 kini^, have Seen tho nsembrnnee; |hr, ip nt hn 
tyi^, (and thn WO pretty mnmerons, here, iti liOodOR) 
tMo is one fOcunar d||ara«ier« One samio beauuful «iew«ilkioi’ 
of a pMiile &0e, ever to be ciiaryedt ^ ^ 

ildik, *^)i yod thlhlk, sk, thatlia lakee bf^ ihse % hu 

•kimIA]. ^ . , * < ' 

M J(ni|t'».H-.!tdtr i^|tat j||_y0w,ISlla'i^fi«»*l 

UiiOra onM 

( 0 m 6 
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hwf'S 


AlRi*-LYQiA. 

tr 

titurdU'^ Ii4,$0hen ytmtfi i» ntim, 
4*4 rfmy hovr, 

ibHtntttBm> 


Within thtfealo^tm wiUt to jmW, 
SUiUfsttv^d fy a tyramto ptmitr, 

lehoptty »4«i 


BitOAKv and Risk. 

M mho fdtmt matdft liho thee, 
Thi$ may iandOf to totyou five 


Btdt. Blew; ber! dM l2lf« a oev one' wm) you and 
1 weron’t 90 mueh ai|^diiii|r dr* 

JMd. Wow, toU nur^fut hatf you diMJoveredf 
4^, A wwdow, «t 4 » twcfe of tbn houoe, mtbout ban. 

Without 1)^1 j 

J^th. Only' oaodfity hifb, ajpd that lower than tifuet 
from dm ground, Thera’s only a green curtaiq on tho >n« 
s^e, to hoejp out the ran, 

Rdd- vigir# pamtui|HK>oni, depend onH. 
jWlA ftfaces a Idt « waste ground, to be let on a bui|d- 
\i^ Jraue, where nobody paasrat to, we opty pinot our bet' 
tray mei^i without tbar of observation. 

And, now, sir, if you Kwraed, do you iBeaor-<to 
Safd. nipjb) tl|^ ^ cgmoe. 






SIM fia.iilkmuHMiau 


JlAd,' imW thi Arapf 
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ng. 

oTbu. Uare tuii I, oloat^^ yoat 
Fig, whokwwi (bat dlwr, g)idiag mub ih, aa name 
out I ’ 

7M. f can’t tell ; but be looks plaguy suspicious. 

F(^. Ay, ay, anotbw bbtttnnQy, I warrant; fluttering 
about here, till be SlngeS hli tringSi like (he reit flf them. 

Tbtt, Qhl let you a]<«sa for aiii<^ling them out. Bleu 
my soul hOw you do bose tb^fiut 

F^. 1 can’t be too cireOmspUel, Since my sister died, 
and left l^ydia, her bewitcliing !it(l« des)! of a cousin, under 
thy care, I think, o’hiy coosomnoe, Kdiole srtnrld has con- 


spired tojplague die. , 

Toit. iMiaw) *(|s lore ptagaen love for a green, 
kicking, IWaky Ally of seventeen. It triU kW ew 
Fig Kiilyon^ ' ' 

Tott. Ves, it iriU. Have you net taroed off all tbb dtr* 
vants, because you can bust nobody about liter myeelft 
A’n’t I, vrho was formeHy only your coloUriifyMef, now 
your Jeektof-all-trades? AVt f Ibiflitmlm, puite, stewiifd, 
(ook, bouse-keopor, . butler, sCwtlqb^ KAu groom of fbe 
chambcirB? 

(jSte^te Udd kitk afpeur « iafeet^ ^ 

Sefd, Be attentive t-~we may pkik up some lufurtiMktkMi* 
Tbtt. Welltl imistfaObbiecirnoiiir, after Itevi fUnsetmati, 
the Jew picture-dealer, ftod> Germany. 

Betd. {Atida t« Mi$k.y levi Kammatk I kbrk thhl 
Fig. That’s right. He erote we vrordi by the hMtt j(INmi. 
that he should arrive yeUleiralfl^^ ^ londou, 

Yter. Spieadfingte,OracehuhdlNl{reei ' 

|t^. Just So. Now yuu’ff wait till he getl up, 'l^tsvtoo, 
tluw orihg'bim, yourself* to my ptShtiog-rBOdli. iidirlpjf, 


Ibtt. Mistakes !— ^)(libkv 4 *es sadhbl I Dt 


I IMVenH dude a 
LeVi Kaiseman^ 




•boyyHtlSli 



Ilf 



iMmm. 

'iSKiSlSi iK^ 

. fd. ilw; tfhfB iofawd and ft8t||^ei((|i. I lOiev 1; 
M ^wUm K; fo liO 6tonei(ani; ^oni^ earii' t<H)»y, to; 
t ll^ eflMl 6f my mni^ id ^ mdiibition ; Wmb 

ia m 6|mn tMay 1 'm4o« admt do y<m (luid( I did f 

. Fi^ Kept iMfr up, (ptai^fnlliii^f titt fimi diw iiiorii«<: 

ing: ip aho’ii ijmd mi, and }ft«ixt, waka till I comeback. 

He, hat arknl )ii*aui'tUf ^ 

fittt. Ha, ha* why,ydn am ai eaMniiif aa<— 

I know what f a|f fit--(j/ii tJUr Mpmatt a Utter <V 
Mety^mndh^ agaiMi th etnU^/raU tke eml latadeKil 
f^T* hmm, atU$Atd fa iMiwni/ nStowb, knettei. 

«»•« TottaMoD, ymti 

at^atpwtjF# ^wj| hntwhitjapity tt h. that yaur exf 
timimcwagadhnhMf’niih^mraint OMioi^ I 

MyexjUrantliaMaga} « ii»' 

Ymi} ymi arti fatthig hand oT hearing; M you#; 
ayNii^t grow# wiaakpryjM)^ ^*9^ TettmiM 

mm the Utter,)*^ ihiAfhN^^yoa know, my old hoyji 
I heire aant for yam; iWi|il|a«« nm xmlnbira, to q«itt mfif^ 

*® kayjfef frow ^ 

JRiff. <aWM) ^ M mynfyoNidkfh fsht waahep eaer:t' 
I i' 

’flTatl, #aU;>u<I dljiln’t pifan to adhmt you^ 1^. 

> ^JSntpiiuhUeim'mAellmti^i^UgrwUfaB^i 
tUmm^hm.) . Why* ta^t you talk, a body would tbhili 
I waaflaafand Wind. ^ 

. I diduH axaedy aay that « 

»7M Am yff^ijM* thp oWy pfuuM that apas eyary 

® Whaidbyouwaanf 

— ■" 
iffs/tSSxsiaBS': 



HUM. dklv^ Mrt tiili^^ 'tor tM <» 

tttfifU iCMUMnt Bmi tt* ^ 

Af/jilf/L ) ^ ^ 

7W/. N(^, bUlMlIest of 1411 t#d, I tihopM to 

JcBWrt ' 

rtf/. Hold your iu>q!t;fie.i>-i*Lieit on uiide it, ; <ima ilhe 

will think It ia como to haiM# jiut aa die intendM.->-( TkfeM 
44« iktt«D.)->»For tint r«k« belly ofluer, I’ll lay my Iile, 
How the plaffiie aba eoOtd mw man4ii^''froin that 
to~-but we soldi ttoaft 

4>ttt of th 0 ket^ 100 IZhn^ 

Sold. M«ualhibi|it.f-(1^oHMte Co tko »fdr> 

and Mtiiiu »»tg$ i0mneei Srhtnd jBSffit tmd Thtuttpti.') 

Vo§. jmvmd^ sue intontd fw 

itfipoarh f9l0iiA0^eaefMm moeourqstto cmtwytkikhi- 
(*r to3/v0t^<>t0h0Umorriit oAo/n i^fi0d»dt,to tofttiiA 


you may DkiyotM- rdUneers earn / etm 
p0tt$ out ho poekit4ooh$ t0ir$« * 

jpmmt,miidpnpartt to «^e.) 


^jrvm Alt 


Piff. (ItMti^.) « Mm *M hiiMMthr wOofo, 
Fot(riMims‘r<«H«dyo«l'%>^i^ 
awl is oocb a cawed tMlrryf 1 cam 

TtM. { putt OA Aw WWOMofatf AsAdb OOOr PtptTt 

*ko»U$r^ 

Piff. (CWi’Anlao.) Ay»>T^* Yo^fdn^gnr t dht tokat t 
have to *0000* ooeAik)***' M OM* otmfiMd 

ijf tko ioat aitdottrt ~ 

WK < ttomiMiy.) « CfttH oH /oof,”-*Hal h*I dbnw, 
DOW, (bars well enoagh. * 


Piff. Well enough, you Mackhehd(«>(tiMk{y|m>)'t^* jffr 
mporfiM €!{rrAilir«i»/ AM M tMnM h 
y^ ttMHittainitohepniiTed. ^ 

Come; goo 
lllVeejMffey.) 

OCllWSlIrjMMC 
,IiiU0t^no 


»*Ai. 

Afh ibMHittainitohepniiTed. 
liM. Come; gDiOii. *' 

t«m (NmCidoimi^c ofijk ; t«deAi|i»rlmie, d^ttlhuto 
not thtpihMUi^ j Aju# A 00 tSm of 

J‘A'/ 

ai 


ay<d» P I PWWi / 

toAe ooUlrMmomJrom , 
BM. Obarmittf girii*<^ 


B 4 


ryiCl 
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luHNfr 


oouf TtKtltHinh iWiiMi UAMffff often' 

/»»».) 

Kov M the pqttseript. £Wry merntn^^ thete n6- 
han4t moy centWMiMiMife ««r muttkil thovghta ta^d ptant 
Tl« yfftir tmtwar to ffom dtretd^tx-'iB^dart give* tko nato 
ho hat kttUton tet tia kt^i^ hkpoaut^okt to Riak, ooho 
fteo U to tho rMa»do.)<m#4nd gtvo nteaoign f y Stay, 
vhattUaf Ayf)-—givo pio o oyn hg ehgiptnggowr kmdo 
togotkof only cnee, toAeo t mag drain it wmaat fma ^ 
dtaeopt/fyi-^om there’ll a Jeaabel l—'(lteina«n« pwdering 
With hit eyes fimd on the tefter ) 

Rkk. ’Tm impoMiUle to give the dgnalt vir* widioot then 
heariog us. 

BM. Hud)! 

V%g» What (tvs devit an I to do with (h» gipsyi Totter- 
ton ? * 

Tott. Keep her clwe atiil. Straw and a daric room. 

Fig. I ooa’doH be so cruel to sod) a svroet creature, 
TottertOn. 

Tm. I would. 

Jig, No, you wou’do'u 

Tm. I wouM'—and that’s fhA^f-i^riking 1m haddo to^ 
gother ekarplu. On Ti>ttetton*e olt^ping hto kunde togf 
'/Aw, Beidarra totter it tutottpuify drown up to the oval winn 
doto, emd dttappeart»} 

JRitk. Sho tfss It, ini', she has it I 

Beld. In, in, in >—^Ji«nt with Ritk into the ketet ) 

Vtg, Him must have been for that eves dropping officer, 
who wront into tho hotel, and— (ZocAs roand.)— Ent egad, 
she has drawn up tke nbbandsi and thiidts, I warrant, to 
find an answer at the end of them I ha 1 ha I odsbobs! 1 have 
bamboosled bell' fiuely i Tottertod! 

TM.mi 

Vk. Get you to lydiali apattment, direetly, Lodk all 
the doom; aspeoialiy that that leads to the tndootqr: snd 
keep sstth^, tiU I oonm hade. 

jfW. I mustn’t go after my neplawr- tie’e ift the 
Bull and MhMih by this (itne (he Ytpik^dying 

machih* * 

Fk. fdated I tune sNidugh ibfKni. Beddea, you bMur, 
he lias our djraetioi^NQtr, got in ; add don’t let a singtu 
soul enter the hbule. , 



AT ^ 

Tott, If JLieirl Kiiisdirtft^if^lbtrpietiire deater# $houJd call — 
D^aH admH him my baa trick* — ^Zoun$! why 
are you $o dull? uot a creataro, eiicapt yourself, (pnrti- 
cukriy a male creature) shall be under my roof. 

Tott. Well, well ; — any tbin^ to please you^rU g-oaiuJ 
chuck the tom-cat oot of thagfarret window.'* 

{Ejifiif fnto the hmm. 

Vig> And now^ my gay blade of an officer, if you choose 
to enter the lists with me, well have a trial of skill, that’s aft. 
~But ’tis gelling late ; I must be off to Somerset HoMsc. 

[£lrtV, t.ii. 

(^Ae Vigil goee Xiik peepe from the door of the 

liOteL) 

Enter BaLDARB, Jreet ae d German the hotel. 

Risk. Therehegoesin the direct road to the Strand. You 
may como out, sir. 

Sold* llaviog this masquerade dross by me, was lMcky.~ 
Don’t you tinksli now, 1 looksh like de Shew, dat vash bring 
rk* choicesht piclurosh from Yarmkny ? — {^Mimicking the 
Jewieh dialect.) 

Riekr And do you think, sir, yon can impose yourself on 
liim as JLevi Kaieerman, the pictyre dealer, he expects from 
abroard ? 

Beld. At least, I’ll attempt iu Til be before him at the 
Exhibition roont.^The porier, there, is an old servant of my 
uncle’s, and will lei me inso the place, whore they are hang- 
ing the pictures. Vigil shall find me poring in raptures over 
one of his own production»*~Theii rll introduce myself as 
levi Kaiserman, and~butl lose lime* — Risk, be vigilant.-^ 
Going in haete^ t,H. aodforgettinp hie diogvise, 

Riek, But sir, sir ! that air and that dress, will never agree 
in the street. Y oull be discovered* 

Beld^ ZounsI that's true, I had forgot, and should have 
spoiled alb — (Altering hie gait e^nd wwmaar*)— You shay 
mighty true. The Shew vash sbtnpid d<^, dat vash not know 
how-to jkeep up \JBjeiti Ui. 

the dog that runs mkd for 

a Be never saw in^ nfe. Am I a foW) Hum^l 

Jhink not. Thao, why dp I ,ald ^ ahfl A modoiM T jWhy 

n 6 
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to bring ''gniiH; to my mi)). Wtwn t Imvo ttutde up a puine. 
rtt rettroi take a farm, and many a Pomona ; atick piga,ftuuip 
in tba ipnd, bay bullocks, swiU ale, and bully pIough*boy<» 

f 

XONG.~>iluK. 


Oht wtumnyfarnnit tak«n, 
ffow 'tunll b« «*er my tuna to ttmnpi 

'1%m tUmarrtf a dcury-maiAtjoBy atwl flump, 
But aha aha'nU ba au fat aa my bacon, 
rU bdre a Uv^ to maid tbaJhB} 

Small bear ahail aarta bumpkins 
Wkdlatl, mAh jfuazling homa-braao'd nla, 

Grow rounder than a pumpkin, 

Pll hove hope, doga, eotoa, aoiea, 

J\trkie$, dueka, and barhu-moma s 
ffarroMtOtgundara, InUheha, plough * , 

And tA dOaeta the cOwUrg gabtea, 
rtl gdt a badb—PU gat a cart, 

, Pll get tha Parmara^ Gmda by heait. 

And yU gat A doaan babiaa. 

Then Pll patmy dogaf 
rufidmihogai 
rU milh my coioe, 

PU call my aowa, 

Pll run my riga, 

PllaHiok myptga, 

Pll roam mylau^, 

PU tmnd my ddma, 

PU coot my knUe, 
PUhiamya^, 
PUhiaamyiam, 

PUgatuatiiap, 

All v^an my farm ia taken. 


J'U Sinkjfuit deuNa ikmA Saturday night, 
Pof InM hat rlao agrfa oti MM U l Ik r t 


n*»t0 

nmm 




muetjjfoj 


imdMWm^md bam, 
ifillBan^ aioekinga aha daTna, 
on Monday. 




H 

On Stmdojf to eAwrvA piiddin^, at om; 

% Tftnrn, ih0 0!00nifig ie 0f»nA^ 

VU get dbmA mth a /rwnd, 

JiUd to bed^ and on Monday^ he ap wUh ike tun. 

But, on Monday, my h^ foreetkit^. 

Oh / how my noh wiU he aching / 

With my eyee, and red^ 

Sunk deep in my head, 
lehall look ae old ae Methuealem / 

While the eurstnoieee round me 
Will eo confound me, 

/ ehati wish the farm at JerusaUm* 

For, there the pige will be equeaking, 

The waggon-wheele creaking f 
i>utW Waekit^, 

Cart^whips cracking, 

* Turkiee gMiling, 

Cartere equabbSng, 

Rooks cawing^ 

Floughboys JawiHg, 

Horses neighii^^ 

Honkige braying. 

Cocks crowing, 

Owen tewing 
JOogs hark, ^ 

NoahU t 

(roA6(«> KM^‘»*«au^''~«aw, 

GnnU-^oto, mv>’--’flilaek^moo---ee — aw / 

All whtn my fatm it tahta, into kottl. 


JBnttr Viatt, and BlbOARf, at LttiJS^aiterman L.n. 
Fi^tl. Our mee^, 11) tbe EsbibitioQ roftm, was very for* 
tuimtot indeed, Mr. KaitoraMiQ, 

Yesh, it vasb fait out njigfaty lucky. 

a il. I am vastly hajipy to ba {lenonaUy known to you, 
’Til to your g;ooa offi^ you know, Mr. Kaisonnan, 
that I owe the auccen pictoiteR. in Ctennany. 

SM. No attcn <li|t|y||j>.Mpo to be ^aved ; bul you are 
db6t dMtobtt • Ab»iMWw ttettle great genius io be ino* 
dMbb Bteri) my »oc| ) .yat e »b«n# 9 g piece yon tree riiend 
to de Exhibition, dish towming I ’ 



lii toVn 

VkgiL What, my DaniAfiftboiigbi H $maeA td 9tnke 


you. 

Beld, 1 declare^ I waa ravished^^De executioti vash abo 
capital i<^e colouriqg sho chaste l^e-t4iut vereabouta irii 
your houiml 

fiffil {Painiinff.} Ohi here, hard by.-«<^Didn^t you like 
that ofibct in stretching out the arme ? something uncommon 
to our school of pamling^ there ; ah ? 

BeM* Vashtly uncommon ;~it ish so natural. 

And were you plea^ with my blue cloud ^ 

Btld» PleashM ' I proteaht, if it had been blacky I should 
have hoishted my umbrella. Den de shower of gold t-^noh^ 
dat isb dOe ! 

I was sure you approved of the shower of gold * — 1 
donH know a Jew that wouldn't. w \^side*) 

B»14* Como, take mo in mit to your homo ve can't talk 
so well upon de sbireot. « 

V^ghL (Croin^ tou>atd$ the kome^ thm^ stopping.) Well, 
well— by the bye, bow did you contrive t ) get admitted so 
early at Somerset House 1 
^SM. "l was a foreign ttrtiaht, you know. 

Figif Oh, true. 

B^ld* Sho I vash cttrioits to shoe de English school, and^ 
but, come into your houdb, and shew me your worksh. 

VigiU (4se<!b.) He is devilish pressing tO get in i don't 

half hko It. 

Bet4* (Jade,) He hesitates* ^ 

Ffgdf. (Astde^) Zoiins! if this should not be Lavi Kai- 
sermaU^ after all ! —I'll sound bim*-^ To Aim.) — You made 
an esmeUent bargain ibr me abroad, in the sale of my Cas- 
sandra. 

Oh, euirse Cassandra !^(ulmis.)~Yesh, dat vash 
a mashter^tece. 

The purchaser, 1 think, was, was— pAaw ! I can't 
tcH his name now, for the soul of me * 


BoitL Upon my soul, no more can I ! 
ngft WasnH it the gmnd D»ke<5f«ofTr 
Bm^ OfSaimria. ^ ^ 

/ F%»Y. A^tbe Duke ofi Bii^And to whom did i 
Mmypros^ne? Jji' 

vash dbeli her to de Archbishop 



AT tootcsmi^Ui. 




Fiffiii No ); eonDt^y com0«tr*tioi l» to adihi^r. 

• Beid, (Dwonceried.} jBhl vy not? 

Fi^a, Why, rfu) was without drapery >-^»nd to ah arch-^ 
bishop I pooh ! Imng it ! you’re joking* 

Betd* {Aside,) Oh, the devil eminence vasih scru- 

ple, at first ; but de painting vash to entishtng, he couldn't 
reshist. 

FtffiL And what did be give ? 

BM, Ten thot:ksand fiurltis. 

FiffiL Which you haVb brot^t for me. 

Beid, No;-^yab|e at four infintlis. — Oh» you need not 
be alarmed — *Thh as good as do Bctnik. 

FigiL Oh, Tin not uneasy.— And wjw, 

Mr. Kaiserman, lai me ask your opinion of a picture I liave 
in my head. 

Held* Vatkh it? 

Fiffil It consists of two figUKOs. The first is an old 
pamter ; quick and cunning a sly fox of some fifty ; who 
IS reported to secure a young boauty under lock and key, 
whoHc features serve him as a model m bis works.«-^Here he 


stands. 

Beid^ (Aside.) What docs ho drive at ? 

Fiofi. The second figure is a gay siripllnkf a plaguy 
air of intrigue, I have the mi^l of Mm too. Now, the 
younker to humbug the artist, takes the disguise ol a Jew 
picture-dealer ; but tlie old boy^ accustomed to make grecii^ 
hums botray themselves, talks to hita of a Cassandra ho iivess 
eketchedy and a Proserpine lie neper pmnfed. How do you 
like the subject? 

Beid, (Aside,) I wish H were upon canvass, and you 
were obliged to eat it fesr breakfast 

PtaU. (AneeM al Afu tor.) Well, newr, upon my word 
you Old it very well. I declare I vasfa ravished I do execu^ 
tion Vasil slm capital I {SKmicking.) 

Beld* ZouusI ski ^ 


Nay, nay, don't be mOfti^ed; for you deceived 
even mo, at fir^ ; an4#>4’U gi^i yon a piece ,of advice 
nevor *apemr m ito the house: for tot dia# 

ctorutowhen 

yntj have another PtmVg^ to ditSiqse of* dm% her 
to to Archbishop Colegm*’ Aft toss* 
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Unter VLUKt/ram tke HtUtl, 

Rijtk* Well, sir, how goes od the war? 

BeU* Counteroiined, and blown to the devil |-^(Pvrff« 
ojf hift faiee fx^ri and ) 

Rfsii, I told you how it would be, sir. We had better 
rai<^ i\}0 aiege at once. 

JBeid Hang it * 1 dottb like beating a retreat, Lydia, I am 
sure, Itliliit be ebartning*^ ( They talk apart*) 

Enter Solomon Lob, l.h*u.b. from the top of the etage^ 
with a eanvaee traveling sack at hie book / tita lettere 
in hte kand^ and a coa^ of email bundiee under hit 
arm. 

Lob. (Coming domn, L.n.) Tse sure this Lunnnn town’s 
a hugeous place I*— aye*-and a bonny place too. How the 
streets somehow do grow out o’yan another I 

Bold* After her letter, and my answer, it would be pal* 
try, unmanly, to abandon her* I’m determined to get into 
the house; — but how to dud my wayw^ I 
Lob* Watins, sir, 1 wish you’d be so kind to put me into 
mine like for Tse lost it outright, Ts sure« 

Beld. Pshaw 1 go to tho devil 1 
Lob* 1 isn’t a Lunnutier, sir doan’iknow that road. 
Ritk. (Crotttt to benire*) Wbafs the name of the 
street you want to find? 

Lob* Neamef why my unclh’s master’s. 

Rteh* And who is your uncle’s master ? 

Lob* He! be 1 I thought every fool p Lunnun know’d he. 
-*Mr. Vigil, the noted limner* 

Mr. Vigil! , 

Lobi Aye; 1 ax^d for un, ss I eoom’d alang, at sign 
o’Green Man thought he might ha’ painted it. 

Bold* And what do yon want with Mr. Vigil, friend ? 

Lob* What do J want! what do 1 want wP my own uncle 
theref^who do grind alt bis stodfi^ an, to make diam men 
andwdmen. 

iW*A. (Aim.) . 

Lm, twidg and a bit fond- 

tthi he lent for mo to help his wits, and gPui> 
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rondoiation ; fur I be ooantedi to have n>oA» ^rta nor all our 
Aunity tiod up in a buodi, 

Be/d, Tadoa8ter> in Yorkshire ? 

Ao6. Aye; neighbours of our townoaRal the Ge»m- 
Rtek. (Aeide.^ And a damn’d queer Oenutyw are 1 
Beld, What’e your name* friend? 

Lob. >Sulomon Lob, sir. 

Bold. to Hart.) Is it possible I 

Lob, Doan’t te Jump; — but 1 it Solomon — I's sure 1 u ; 
—wauns! now, wha knows but diou is Mr. Vigil, his son ! 
Bold, 1 am the vary man. 

Lob, Well, dang me, somehow, if I didn’t Uiink so I I be 
noted, as our parson do say, for guessing at volks, iwtink* 
iiigly. Well, sir, and how Im uncle Totterton ? Ods M 
ha’n’t ha’ seen un sin I first went to plough. 

Ruk. Your unclo-beonH-your undo is just gone out ; but 
we expect him home directly. 

Lob. Dost thee know uncle, too 1 

iStsA. Yes ; — (like him) am Mr. VigU’s domestick. 

Lob, Adumb stick! 

Riik, Aye; — ^your uncle’s fellow servaut* 

Lab. Be you, indeed! Oh, sir.>^ 3 rb Bttdar«.)—A ha’ 
summut for you in this here little bit ^g.^ Tdkinjf a emuB 
b<w from Ats packet and givengf it to Beiibirtt} 

Beid, What’s io it! 

Lob. Golden guineas, by gum I Parson ha’ sent 'em, for 
the picture you painted for our church. Here be his letter 
to ’ee, sir, — explaining the rights oo't. (Gtssf fkt letter. ) 

Bold. Yes, yes : I see 'tie m one. (^Reading the oddreee.) 
Lob. Parson be gettUig on i' th’ world, 1 assure ye, sir. 
Bold. I’m happy to bUar it. 

Lob, He married his sister, lest week#^, to our rich 
hamp.Wk’d letter carrier ; and, 0(H»id6riig|fmis« were nigh 
fifty, and bandy, t’were reckoned U lightish matd}. 

Bold, And what’s that other letter in your liand f 
JM, For uncle Tott«rtoa-<^lii00k at un, iGijiiess it.) 
—It do come f^wm his tlfiwjhag dsinr, Margery ; uiy mother, , 
sir. wrote un ^ her.— 

Sin oomfortabln to latMber, 

and Im' done most of her *06# jobs. * 

. Betd. Ilis dster, Margery-^Btdiia 





toVB lAtratis 


has nicatioriod them 

to mo very often. I’ll give this to your unch* myself. Lpt 
U9 got him away. — (^Anfdt^ to iZtVA .) — taktuff up the 
itundhe:^ which^ dtiriug the eeem^ he hn^ put on the growiul^) 
I do suppose I be to go in, now, wr, umH bide in your 

hoiiso. 

Beld^ To bo sure. How shall we parry that 
to Hutk.) 

Risk* (^Hefping Lob with the bundfes) ZounsI follow 
servant, wliat a deal of luggage you have brought up to 
London. 

Lob. Pooh * this be nowt, tnun. Mother ha’ sent I up 
well rigged. I ha’ left portmantlo, wi' all all my best clothes, 
%t Bull and Mouth, vd>ere we put up, ni’ the coach. 

Risk* At the Bull and Mouth? why, you’ll be plundered i 
Lob, {Frightened*^ Noa» why, wauns, inun, ben’t ’em 
safe? 

Risk. Safe ! run back ready to break your neck, or you’ll 
never see ’em again. 

Lob. i wool. Oh lord! mother told 1 this ware a tricking 
town, sure enow. Which way miin I — 

Beld. When you come backy^look yc, — that is my 
house ~( Fointingiothe Aoftr/.)--^You’ll be sure to remember 

It, 

L(A* Aye, sir— which is ’tway?~Oh, my poor port- 
mantle ! 

Risk* Down thisstreet^tfaen to your right— then to your 
left— througli Pimlico, into Holborn, — turn short out of Pall 
Mall into Fihsbury Square; then any body will direct you. 
Run! 

Lob* Wauiis I it 1^ hitrd 10 find* 

Risk* Quield 'quick ! 

Lob. I woollL-firiit turn to the— oh dear !— Pali Mall 
Square, and oh, my poor portmaotle I 

r^C«/ rtim>ing^ leaving his bundles. 

Bold* Now, Rii^, be active, 

Rdsk. 1 know t^t to do, rir* « |fere> a luit of the bum- 
kin^s ip the bundle; Pit help^dl^yfijM that 

shall holp me into Vtgii’a ^ 

MMi aerchwteke tliit'ietl^''and Ae money— ithey will 
b^jpttr chn you speak the dialect? 
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Risk. Never fear. Tm Yorkshire myeelA «r. 

Ssld^, Indeed! 

* Risk, tord, sir, you might have known that hy iny mo- 
des^. 

Beld, But, despatch;— get in doors, and prepai^ your- 
self*— ^ Throws off his rf4^w/>e.)— In the mean time, Til 
koep watch here for honest fSolomon; and when be returns, 
ril take liini into our hotok as Vigifs residence. 

Risk. And when I am really in Mr. VigiPs, hir, do you 
take yjjur post at the back of tho house ; the weakest pan of 
the fortress, which I have discovered ; and wait for my sig- 
nal for gettmg you into the citadel. Now for n! — In three 
mitiutos Til be Solomon Lob* [JSjsU into ike hotel. 

Beld. Once more, victory leans on my side* And now, 
master Vigil, spite of all your cunning, I’ll prove that youth 
and love, will always get the better of ago and caution. 


SONG.— BBLDAR15. 

Rudd^ Dimon^ sighing said§ 

“ Let us^ dearest l^Ufis 
Phillis smUed^ bsd shook hit 

Parenis teli ns we tmtst tarrgP ^ 

Still did amorom tfmnon press ^ 

^ Till to ehureh theg sli^^d awtsgj 
Age said ** hut Yotdh said ‘‘ yes/'* 
Cou/d you, eontdtyom didme tkm, pragV* 


yineth, while tnahi/ing in fhe Sheek, 

Only knows whtd naturo^s will is ; 
Gr^betsrds* preOepts^ theh, ate weak ; 

Ev^ry Damon ^s Ms Phillis. 

PMtnf&s law we oR oonfes^^ 

And 9 whm nature points the ta«y, 

Pho^ Age say naP still Youth mys yesP^ 
Can you, oan yoa ns 9 prayf 



bumpkin rctutits bc^ 
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ton umW 


Enter Vigil and TortBnton, from the houee* 

Fiff, Time enougji but a little after ten, now, I 
tel! yuu. 

ToH, But my nephew must have been waiting these two 
bours, 1 must make b^ste, and — {Ooing.) — Bh! why, 
there^S that officer skulking about still. 

Bold, {^Coming forward.) Your servant, sir. I am still 
here, you see ; but don’i be alarmed. ^ 

. Fig. Oh, no ; — ha, ha ! — I’m not so easily frightened. 

Beid. 1 couldn’t leave the field, without paying all due 
homage to the conqueror. 

Fig. Ha !~Theii I have no longer the honour, I sup^ 
pose, of talking to Mr* Kaiserman. 

Bold. No, sir ; you are talking to Frederick Beldare, cap* 
tain of grenadiers, and nephew to General Thunder* 

Fig. Frederick Beldare. * 

BM. Yes, sir; who will never cease to proclaim your 
consummate valour in forcing him to capitulate. But coine» 
Mr. Vigil, after a stubborn engapment, the heroes On either 
side ought to shake hands. You have no resentment, t 
hope. 

Fig. None in the world. Why, sir, you have rendered 
me famous and secure for ever. Nobody, now, will dare to 
attack the man, who has defeated the bmve Frederick Bel«> 
dare, captain of grenadiers^ and nephew to General Thunder. 

Bold. {Aeide.) Ob, curse your sneering! Why, where 
can Risk be, all this time! — (jSwA a/psars.)— Oh, yonder 
he goes. You say rights Mr* vigil. 


Enter Risk from the hotet^ dreeeed as Solomon and 
goes to the bank the scene. 

rii never measure swords again with an enemy, so much my 
superior in knowledge ;^*-and I field of battle. 

rig. AtA tint’s the h^t 1 W|toi^fe*bSilfaeff’ 

of ilie greet 
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IlAkn ( Coming forwardt ao Solomon Lob, and bowing to 
Vigil and Totterion,) 

Your pardon^ good gentlefolhot ptav ; 

I am 8irango4iko^ in Lunnvn^ and Immld be ghd^ 
If yo%Cdjuei be so kind io a poor country ladf 
As to larn un to find out hit way. 

Held. the balcony of the hotel.) 
ril lieten. 

Vig. Friend — 

Riek, Fes — 

Vig. Fet me know 

The street to %i>hich you want to go. 

Risk. (^Giving a letter.) 

This letter^ sir^ will sartify, 

Vig. (^Reading.) 

To Mr. Vigir^^Sbud/ Uis L 
Risk. WhaU you / 

Vig, Yes, r. 

Risk. lYauns/ kerfs a frisk i 
Tott, Why, herfs a frisk! 

Risk. Wauns! Isere^s a frisk! 

Bdd. {At the balcony.) 

Oh, bravo, bravo. Risk! 


( Vig. here, opens and toads the letter.) 

Toti. Solomon Lob, or Fm mistaken. 

Risk. Thafs I, as sure as bacon^s bacon. 

Tott. Wiy, nephew! 

Risk. Uneh! 

Roth. * Is it you! 

Risk. jBSfrtf. 

Tott. Yes. 

Both. Lord love you, how d’*ye do. ( They embrace.) 


Vig. {Af^r readina the Utter.) 

The parsmfs bttafiilf riyfU^kut where 

Mere,, jwr unele,fide^^ 

Mas sent you news etU out friend* 

( Gives ToU$rion a bdter.) 
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JSeM* and Risk. (Aitde.) 

The g%idgeonA hiie already ; 

They ewalhw every iw. 

Viy, and Toti, An hornet lads Md eteady ; 

Enter Solomon Lob at the back of the etage^ h h« 

Lob, f ha^ got my port mantle again. 

By gum without any resistant e. 

Beld, Confusion! we^ re ruin^ds that"* s plain : 

For the bumpkin apjieats at a distanre. 

This way! this way! (Beckoning Bolomon,) 
Lob, Ees, PU come, • 

/ knows the house ;^Pse not a dunce, 

(^Risk here observes Beldare and Solomon,] 
Risk, Uncle ^ shan^t us now go home? 

Vig ^ Tot. Yes^ my lady come in at once. 

l^Ejcit Solomon into the hotel 

Beld.i^Risk. Efiiasa! we^re in safety once more! 

Our triumph wUl soon be complete. 

Fig, 4iTott. Come iny my lady this is the door; 

We have talFd long enough in the 'street, 

(ToRUh.) 

Follow ns lead the way. 

Risk, Ess, Ptt oome, 

Beld, tfwsza! hmzn! 

(EsceufUy Figilj Totterton, and Risk into Ffgif^ 
house /^ffeldare in^o the hotel* 


vm OF ACT h 
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Act II. 

St^EffE I.— Painting^room.-^ A larg^ window m 
the bach $cene bottom part ^ which ic hitadod by 

a green eurtatn, BusU and picturee in different parU 
of tlw roomy some finished^ some nt^nshed* Amongthe 
reUy a pwture on an eateiy m an vnfinu)wd state, trepre^ 
benting figures as targe as life A table with large port- 
folios on it. A marble stab on a pedestal, to gittnd 
colours. 


EfUer Vigil and Lydu, r ii. 


Lyd. i shall not Mt as a ttiodel for any of your pictures, 
to-day, Sir. 

Pig, Now, was over any thing so iierversel Why, Lj- 
dia, — why do )ou always take such a pleasure in thwarting 
ruy wishes? 

Lgd, Only as a suitable return j sir, fur your always 
thwarting n)me. 

Vig, You arc to remember, madatn, tliat ( have taken 
upon myself the care of your conduct and eduhation, 

Itgd* Thafs as much as to say, you have taken upon 
V ourself the privilege of tormenting me, from morning to 
night. 

Ftg, And dare you tell me lo ray face ihat*^ 

Lud, Sir, I dare tell you that the death of my (aihcr 
should make me free; that, in coufiding me to the adec- 
tionate care of your sister, whose memory f shall always 


cherish, h^ never meant to expose me to your tyranny;— 
m one word, tbat immuring me here, as your slave, is usurp- 
ing the rights of nature, and abusing one of the most sacred 
trusts. And now, sir, as you have often complained of ray 
giddiness^— (Z<aii^4iii^,)^you see I have been serious, for 
the first time. 

Vig, Charmmg|epiriMijf0' are in to-day« indeed l»^nd 
the best receipt is a loveJOiter, 

Vig, It ha$ come to boiH) but not intend- 
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od.— ( Taking p from hi^ pookH, and unfolding tV.)— Here 
it is. 

Lyd^ {EwUmoming to iak$ it from him.) Dear !— I 
can’t conceive how yon — 

Fig. How I carae by it : — but nothing escapes me, you 
see. 

Ayrf. {Smiling.) Then it seems you have got my letter. 

Fig. And pray, good madam> how will you clear up this 
subject to me ? 

Lyd. Very easily.«-^Here’s the answer to it. 

{Shewing Beldare^s letter.) 

Fig. The answer ! {Attempting to match it.) 

Lgd. Softly, sir;— softly, if you please: — you treasure 
your letter, and I mmc, you know^ — (iieads.) — I am 
called Frederiok Beldare; — a cajpain of grenadiere^ nephew 
of a gallant general. My love for you ia moat ardent, and 
/ au ear to unite my deatiny to yen/rs.’^Now, that’s open 
and honourable ; isn’t it, sir ^ 

Ftg. ( Looking ooern and reading.) I cannot explain 
myaAf further ^ aa 1 write thia abaoluteh/ in the preaenee 
of your Jryos*”— Zouns, in my presence 1 —micn t — 
where?— how? 

Lyd. {Reading.) “ In the open atreet, behind his back, 
but close at hie elbowl* 

Fig. Oh, the devil! 

Lyd. “ And thia, I trust, will not bathe only time 1 shall 
maAw a fool of Atini”— Then you were by ? — on the very 
sjioi ! 

Fig. YeS) yes— damn it, 1 was sure enough! 

{Goes to his painting.) 

Lyd. Ha, ha, ha!— I am positively in lovotHth him f(»r 
his cleverness : — and I dare say he is very bandsorae. 

Fig. Lydia, I — 

tyd Come, you are famous for catching a likeness; and 
as you have the brush your hand, do now, paint me hw 
picture. i 

Fig. {Throwing ika btn^ Ctefound the brush, 

Beidare, ink, paper^jdi.li 
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Enter TotTBRton md Risk^ eatryh^g ^ohm<^n 

Lo&s clmk-bag. 


ToU^ Pt^t it down there, my boy ;~under that table, 
{^Riek puts down the bag^ and affects eMreum awk^ 
wardness.) 

Lgd* So ! — this is the precious nephew we have so long 
expected I 

Risk, Aye, madam, Ts Solomon Lob ;-^you’H find mo 
varry handy about t* house. When I was at whoain i’f 
country, 1 always lielp’d mother to make her hog’s pud- 
ding. 

Tott, The lad has talents* 

Risk, Zo, J be corn’d fra Tadcaster, to look a'ler you ; 
and to mind measter’s orders. 

Fig. That’s a good lad.~Ahvays mind my orders. 

Lyd, Not content, then, with your own and Tottorton's 
teasing, I am to have the additional plague of being watched 
by this booby. 

Risk*, Booby! wauns! madam, you’ll find I another 
guess sort of a person from what you do thinjk. 

Vig, (Painting,) To^ertun. 

Tott. Sir. 


Pig. 1 want some black. 

ToU. rU grind it directly. 

Risk, ril do’t for ye, mun,— ( Crossing towards tgdia^ 
who is re^-perusing the letter from Beldare, He oo'ugks and 
makes signs to her : she remains with her ^es fixed on the 
letter.) 

Fig, (^%^oU.) Where’s Sampson Thwack, the bruiser, 
to-day, that he doesn’t coma to me, as a mode)? 

Tott, Sick in bed ; — he was up late, last night, at the Cat 
and Bagpipes. 

Fig, A drunken rast^lL^ 

Lyd. (Taking her eyertrem the letter^ and td^erving 
Risk) Why, I d#%s is winking at me ! 

’OT’IPPIw! areyflipwaai 


riff, wjitti I , .. , 
Tait, Mercy Od tn 


. srnat 


Ritk. (Rubbing hit IPeSi ft’motit, 
lat ha’ ffolten i’ my left eye, and nigh 
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Toil, Oh, was that it ! 

lla, Im • poor fellow! — No, no, he doesn’t lohk 
like one of the winking sort, not he. {to ToUerton,^ Tlu'ii, 
J have no hopei^ of seeins Thwack, ? 

Tolf, No. 

Vujif. The scoundrel has got drunk on purpose to vex 
me. — Two hours sitting wiHild be emough -and the pictiirt‘ 
must be shipp’d for Russia this evening. You too, niadatn 
L> (ha, —rill obliged to you for it, — won I let me take ad- 
vantage of your features to ^itish my work. — ZcHiUbV I 
lielievo the whole world conspires to sinother my efforts, and 
ruin me in my profession. — {Hb dBtangvh his painting njo- 
fjatatns, peevish Ig, and thrown himse/Jf into an atm chair. 
— Dining ihis^ Totterton ka^ taken Risk to the marble, on 
which the colours are f dared, and appears teaching him to 
grind them ) 

Lgd. Come, — you shan’t say I have hurt you in youi 
prof(‘ssion. — I willh\\ lf>;>ou. 

Vig, W ill you ? — Como now, that’s kind. ^ 

Lgd* ] 3 ut, remember, ’tls on one condition. 

Vig. And what’s that? 

Tott. ( To Rtsky who is grinding colours^ and at the same 
timCi watching Lgdia.) — There, ,vvork away, and J’ll bo 
with you again, presently, [ftW/, R.il 

Lgd. Why, the condition is,~that I go to the Exhibition, 
to-morrow. 

What, to meet that infernal Captain of Grenadiers ! 
— Zouns, madam, and do 3^011 think I’ll be such a dupe ? 

I.gd Just as you please.-*No Exhibition, for me, to- 
morrow, — no sitting, for you, to-day ; that’s all. 

Tig. And have you the assurance to— 

Zryc/. Oh, if yon are getting into a passion, I shall retire 
to my chamber. {gaing ) 

Vig*, Nay, but, Lydia — 

« 

A (here «w», 

Pal,dt rtth de ml, llfi} t$,r* 

Ih kept Mm ward emde/r lonk andkejf,- 
Pal, dt taly dt ral, hi, la. 
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He iried to plague her all the day; 

Bat ake danced and sang the hours away. 

Fal, lal, laly 

• 

She laugKd at thin -crab , as long as she could; 

Faly de raly de faly laly la. 

For fretting never does us good; 

Faly de raly de ral, laly la* 

But he grew mare teasing every day; 

So she took to her heels y and ran away. 

Faly laly laly ^c. \Exity RJi, 

Vigil. Nay — I^ydia — Lydia ! — \Exity following her. 

Risk. (^Coming from the marble slabf So!-^lhe sly 
}»ound has lost the scent. — ^Now, to see if my master is watch- 
ing at the back of the house. — {Goes to the window, lifts up 
the green curtain, and peeps out.') — No — not come yet. — 
How deuced pretty Vigil’s wal'd is! — but, a little wild devil, 
she had near discovered me to the guardian. — That stupid 
dotard, Tottcrton, too, asks me so many questions about Tad- 
caster, and his family, that— Stay — he’s within hearing, for 
he’s toddling in and out every minute. — I’ll bawl out a York- 
shire ditty, that shall split the old fellow’s ears. — {Goes to 
the marble stab, and sings while he is grinding the colours,') 

SONG.— Risk. 

Tone. — ^‘A lly Croker.” 

A captain hold in HalifaWy that dwelt in country quarters. 
Seduced a maid, who hanged herself om morning in her 
garters; 

His wicked conscience smiled him ; he lost his stomach 
daily; 

He took to drinking ratifa, and thought upon Miss Bailey. 

Ohy Miss Bailey! unfortunate Miss Bailey! 

One night betimes he went to rest, for he had caught a 
Jever; * .7 

Says he, I am a hJakisdmk^n^^^ Pm a gay deceiperP 
'"His candle, just at twdvi began to burn quite 

palely; 

c 
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A ghost Stepp d up to his bed-side, and said, behold Miss 
Bailey P'' 

Oh I Miss Bailey! ^c. 

“ Avaunt, Miss Bailey then he cried, your face looks 
tvhite and mealy /” 

Dear Captain Smith f the ghost repBed, you're used me 
ungenieely. 

The Crowner^s ''quest goes hard with me, because Vve acted 
frailly. 

And Parson Biggs won^t bury me, though lam dead Miss 
BaileyP 

Oh ! Miss Bailey, . 

Dear corpse,^'' says he, since you and I, accounts must 
once for all close, 

Vve got a one-pound nole^ in my regimental small-clothes: 

^ Twill bribe the Sexton for your grave s'''* — the ghost then 
vanished gaily. 

Crying, bless you, wicked Captain Smith! remembei 
poor Miss Bailey!'* 

, Oh! Miss Bailey! 

Enter Totterton, with a box of colours, R.ii. 

> 

Toll, Adsbobs ! well sung ! — didn’t think boy you had 
such a voice. 

Risk, Clerk of our parish lam’d I to chaunt, wi’ his pitch- 
fork. 

Tott. Wlmt, old Davy Drone, of Tadcaster ? 

Risk. £es, 

Tott. Aha ! — why he’s one of my oldest friends. — And 
ho\V is he ? 

Risk. Oh, zouns ! I must kill all his ok) friends, or he’ll 
ask questions about ’em for ever. — {Aside!) — He be dead. 

Tott. Davy Drone dead ^f^less us !— and your mother 
not to write me word !~Ah ^he raqjst have been old ! — 1 
think about — Didn’t he die at eighty-foua ? 

Risk. Noa ; — ^at five in 

Umph ! — il^gins, the grocer,— - 1 .*^ 
IjjiPle and hearty ? ^ 
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Risk, He be dead too. 

^Tott. He dead too! — ^Poor Mat! — his hirap-sngar was 
excellent ! — he had a dog*, J remember, that chuck’d a half- 
penay off his nose into his mouth, whenever you said nine. — 
is the dog" alive ? 

Risk. Noa ; — he ent a half-penny. 

Tott, And did that kill him ? 

Risk, Ecs ; — ^*tware sucli a very bad one. 

ToU, Well, and what's become of old Grunilepool, the 
undertaker ? 

Risk, He’s gone, dead too ; and were buried last Christ- 
mas. 

I'ott, What the death-liunter dead, too ! — Why, bless us, 
they do nothing but die, at Tadcastcr ! what’s the reason ol' 
itt Solomon ? — 

Risk, We ha’ gotten three more pottycaries. 

Totf, Oh, then I don’t wonder. — But come, ’tis almost 
dinner time. Make haste, and grind out the black, and then 
for the shoulder of mutton, — ( Going.^ — Dear, dear, fifty 
years ago, who’d have thought my old friepds would have 
droppcid off so favSt ! \^Goes R.ir, 

Ri'ik, Oh, curse your questions! my master must have 
waited in the street till he’s out of all patience. — They seem 
ail busy for a moment, at least ; — so I’ll untie the ladder of 
ropes, that I have crammed into honest Solomon Lob’s cloak 
bag. — ( Untgmg — Without this ladder of ropes, we could 
have done nothing. 

Rs-enUr Tottjekton, r.h. 

ToU, {Seeing him busied with t)w cloak^g,) Ab ! — 
that cloak bag’s the very thing I came for. — I had forgot to 
take it into the hall ; Mr. Vigil can’t abide a litter. 

Risk. {Uneasy.) Noa, uncle, noa ; — I'll take it into the 
hall. 

Ton. Tut, boy ! ’tisn’t heavy. 

Risk, Odrabbit it, there be a deal more in’t than you do 
think for. 

Via, Tottcrlon. 

c 2 
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TatL Wi ^ 

/>//. (/Oine here. — {Totterton goes wHh huo to the Jumt 
of the sffigo^ having }mt down the chah~h ig — Risk tel at n x 
to the marble — Lydia ill for tlic pictun*, providut 

I fak( her In ihi* Exhibition to-morrow. 

7 oft i'on'tdoii. 

r*g. Hold 3 ’^onr longue ; l'v<‘ promised her. 

Tott, She’ll give you the slip iheie — Mind, ’t\\as I said 

T/y Pshaw ! youVe an old Idockhead. — She’s corning to 
lli*^ pvinlin *4 room, here, directly ; — dressed fur the snbjcU 
Ftn painting. 

7V/- And uhat will you do for Sampson Thwack ^ who’s 
to stand up for him ? 

I^ig, Why, J told Lydia I had o great mind to try Solo- 
mon Lob; — but she won’t hear of it. — Between ourselves 
da’s light; for 1 must say, though he’s your nephew, hes 
th^ awkwardest rascal I e\ersawin my life . — (^Taking Toh 
leUon fa?Chci from Rnk ) — Como moie this way ; — alliought 
has struck During the following cain^ersfftion, Rnk 

steals to the chah’^mg^ which ho 02 )ens^ and shuh , aftn 
having taken out a ladder of ropes , which he hidea under 
several poitfolios^ placed on the table,) — There’s a barrack 
not far off 

7b//. I know it. 

/ ig. Couldn’t you get me a soldier oil' duty t — only lor 
1 couple of hours. 

7b//. To be sure I can, 

Vig. Tell him I’ll pay him handsomely * — and harkeo,— 
pick out a. strong, well-made fellow as like Thwack as you 
an. 

7b//. J will. i^Goingi) 

And stay ; — be sure he’s one of your own choosing 
— Bring him here yourself, else some dangerous designing 
dog may gel into the house, and— — 

7b//. Oh, let me alone. (^Going,) 

Risk, ( \Mio in now returned to the sla^.) Dost ’c want 
me to gang and help you wP oi^ tbingi uncle? 

TotL No, no,— stay where yod are, ooy* 

^ J, * [EneU with the bag^ JL.ii 

y Vig. As for you, Solomon Lob, remember to executo 
all that I order you. 
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Risk. I will, sir. 

. Vig. If Miss Lydia desires you to carry a letter, bring it 
to me directly. 

Risk. I will, sir. 

Vig. You are to w'atch her at every turn, you know. 

Rhk. Ees — that’s what I be corn’d here for, sir. 

rig, {^Taking his palette^ and returning again to kU 
work.') At last, then, I shall finish my picture. — A charming 
subject ! — Cressida giving her glove to Troilns, on his quit- 
ting Troy, fur the Grecian camp. 

Enter Lydia, r.u. 

Risk. Now, if I could but make her know me ! (^Aside.) 

Vig. ( To Lydia,') Well, Lydia ! — why how comes it you 
are not dressed for the subject I’m painting ? 

Lyd. We must Itave a word or "two of explanation yel, 
before we finish onr treaty. 

Vig, Pshaw ! — what’s the matter now ? 

Lyd. Imprimis ; — you are to take me to the Exhibition, 

Vig. Granted. 

Lyd. But we arc not to sneak in, remember after dinner, 
when all the company is gone. Tlie middle ,of the day, am! 
a full room; that’s my stipulation. 

Vig. Well, I — well, come, that’s granted too. 

Lyd. Very well, then when you have performed your 
promise, I’ll perform mine. 

Vig. Why, zouns ! you must sit directly. Won’t you 
lake my w^ord ’till to-morrpw? 

TRIO. — ^Lvdu, Vigil, aneZRrsK. 

LykiM. Wo, na y — 1 doitht you mucky I vowy sir y 
Your promises are mighty fine y — 

G'we me the Eiichibitiony nowy sir y 
Allans ! we^U to^t before we dine. 

Vigil. (Sneering.') Yg^r Captainy in the throng y 
V ; thmy his love to meet. 

Risk. the window.) — Upon my 

, sotd^ ypu^re wrong ^ " * ' 

jMe waiting in the street, 
c 8 ' 
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Lydha, Excuse me^ sir, your word I doubt . 
rU tell you how it comes about : — 

Deceit has always been your plan, 

ViylL HCouns / madam, do you mean to flout ? 

Von fret me worse than law, or gout, 

Or all the plagues that pester man / 

Risk, — (^Aside,^ — How shall 1 make her find me out ? 

How tell her I am not the lout? 

I must inform her if I can. 

Lydia. Well, no more words, — since tvords are galling. 
Risk. {^Singing clownishly, and grinding the colo’itrs.) 
Tol, lol, loddy, loddy, do. 

Vigil. Why, how that awkward booby s bawling / 
Lydia. — (^Going away^ — IMiaCs said, is said, and 
past recalling. 

Vigil . — ( Peevishly . ) — Well, no more words. 

Risk. — (Aside.) — She mi/st not go. 

Vigil and Lydia. WhaCs said is said,andpast recalling. 
Risk. (Still grinding, and repeating the burden of the 
Couplets, in the first Act.) “ He who pities maids, like thee, 
“ Hither comes to set you free ’’ 

Lydia. ( Who stops, suddenly, on hearing Risk ; she 
looks stedfastly at him, without being perceived by Vigil, 
who has, at this moment, turned his back, and is occupied 
with his painting.) — Hark ! heard I right! the air I know ! 
Vigil, (Seeing Lydia return .) — 

' If^y, Lydia, will yem plague me daily ? 

Why will you vex your guardian so ? 

Risk. (Still grinding.') 

“ Gh, Miss Bailey ! unfortunate il/w BaileyP"^ 
Lydia. ( Hiding her agitation, and at times looking ttc 
warm Risk.) 

Come, I relent ; — / might he wrong; 

Til sit: — good nature is my vice. 

Risk, (Aside.) 

She caught the burthen of the song. 

By jingo in a trice! « 

Lydia. Good humour now *1 

Lei alt our 

Adieu to spUofi mA f^ingl 
Our quarrel ende in peace. 

Vioil. Good humour, ^together. 
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Risk. My lucky stars premiling; 

m My hopes^ how they increase ! 

rve now no fear of failing ! 

' Tfw prisoner Vll release. 

Lyd. Since the man is ill, sir, was to sit for this pic- 
ture to-day, — suppose we — hem — suppose we try Totter- 
ton’s nephew here, — ( Poinliny to Risk.) — He’s quite a sim- 
)>leton to be sure; — but perhaps he may answer the pur- 
pose^. 

Risk. Did you want I, tnadain ? — ( Whispering her.) — I 
am Cayjtain Beldare’s man. 

Lyd. Yes; — now I look at him again, I think he’ll ansM^er 
the purpose very well. 

Vig. Why you told me in tlie room, just now, he looked 
like a goose. 

Lyd. Certainly, at first sight, I — but poor fellow, he seems 
to be of service. 

Risk. That’s whatl do, madam. — Od rabbit it! Sir, Miss 
do see what 1 be good for better nor you. 

Fig. Pshaw !— nonsense ! — Pve sent for a soldier. 

Lyd. A soldier! 

Fig. I expect him here every minute. 

Lyd. Ob, very well ; — I’ll run and get on my dress ; — but 
you have locked it up ; — 1 can’t get it without the key of ibe 
gallery, 

Vig. Well, well, I {^Hesitating y ) — Wellcome here 

it is. ( Gives her the key.) 

Lyd. (Aside and going f A soldier 1 — and Beldare’s ina»i 
here. — This means something, — and time will explain it. 

\^ExUy R,H. 

Vig. She has made it up so soon, that I am mistaken if 
she hasn’t some mischief in her head.~And I too, to be such 
a blockhead to trust her with the key of that gallery ! — I’ll lay 
my life she’s peeping out there, to give Beldare some clue to 
find her at the Exhibitioti to-m<»j:ow.— I’l! be after her di- 
rectly. (Corny, R. II.) 

EnJter l.h. 

ToU. Here,! have brought ^4 thumper. 

c' 4 
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Ftff, (^Looking at the grenadier,^ Aye— well — I — yes. 
— PiU him into the dress ; — I’ll be here in a in^nute^ 

\^liamovt^ R.H. 

ToU, Bless my soul ! — he has shot olF like a piec^e of 
quicksilver ! — where is he going in such a hurry !— 

Gren, Come, old onot — be alive; — I’ve no time tospan\ 

ToU, (^Taking a breast-plate from an armed chair,') 
Well, patience, patience. — You are off duty, 3^00 know, ho- 
nest friend. 

Gren, We have a roll-call at five; 1 niusn’t be too late. 

TM. Time enough, time enough, — And what is your 
name, friend ? 

Gren, Dub. 

ToU, Dub ! — bless me ! that'.s a very short name for a 
grenadier! — come, put by your cap. 

Gren, {PvJtting the cap on the chair,') But I sa}^, my 
heart}% — besides the half crown, you know, I’m to have a 
pot of porter for a compliment, 

ToU, Aye, aye — we shan’t quarrel nl)Out that. — Come 
you arid help, us. — (7b lUsk,^ — Here's the breast-plate, 
— ( Taking it up') — and — {^Betl rings.) — Dork ^ that’s my 
master's bell! — there’s the helmet and board, and — 
rings agatn,^ — Coming ! coming ! — help the honest man, 
Solomon. [Exit, l.h. 

Risk, Ees uncle, I will. 

Gren, Is that old buck your uncle ? 

Risk^ Now’s my time, or never ! — {Risk quits the Gre-, 
nudwtf 'wJiose arms are passed half wag through the arm^ 
holes of the breast-plate, arul rur^s to the rope-ladder, which 
he has kid under the portfolios,) 

Gren, Why what the devil do you leave me hand-cuffed 
so for ? 

Risk. ( Opening the window, and throwing out the rope- 
ladder, which be fixes to the baleong,) Quick ! quick I — 
come up! — 

Gren, {Disentangles himself from the breast-plate, and 
throws it on the floor,) Zounsl— they have brought me 
into this house to rob me,^{Dra' 0 s his sword^ and stands 
on his guard. Betdare, at the SfS^ appears at the 
window, and jumps into tfw room*) 

Gren, Why, /tis my eaptain ! 
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lieliL Ha !— yow here, my lad ! — how came you into this 
house? (7h the Grenadier J) 

Risk. To help gallantry, and relieve beauty, sir. 

G}scn. Beauty, you ugly dog ! what do you mean ? 

Risk. (^Rapidly. ^ Get down that ladder as quick as you 
can ; — take my master’s cloak, that you’ll find at the bottom 
of'it. — Wait for me at the public-house, at the corner ; — ^I’JI 
bo with you in a quarter of an hour, and you sliall drink your 
skin-full to the health of Captain Beldare. 

Held. Du so, luy lad ; — and I’ll reward you handsomely 
depend on’t. 

Grcn^ Quick inarch, then ! ( Goes to lake up his cap and 
strord.^ 

Risk, No, no; leave your cap and sword ; we shall want 
them. 

Gren. Leave my accoutrements ?— Captain ? 

(^Hesitating.) 

Befd, I’ll be answerable fur them. 

Gren Well, captain, if any thing should come on’t, you’ll 
bear me harmless. Pray take care of my sword, captain; — 
it stuck by me all last war, and somehow I have a love for it. 

( Getting out at the xvindow . ) 

Beld, ril be careful of it. I enter into yoiir sentiments, 
niy brave fellow! a British soldier always feels an affection 
for the weapon he has used against the enemies of old Eng- 
land, — (The Grenadier goes down the ladder , and Risk 
shuts the xvindow,) 

Risk, Now, sir, ytmr bat if you please, — and on with this 
helmet and breast-plate immediately. 

Held, Explain all in two words, before anybody comes. — 
( Gires Risk his hat^ who hules it behind the port-folios.) 

Risk, in two words, then, — ^you are the grenadier that is 
just gone but at window; — ^and, over and above the money 
fur your trouble, you’ll get a pot of porter. 

What for? 

Risk, For coming as a model to old Vigil, for one of his 
pictures. , , 

Beld, I conceivft.-^(I>uri»y ihUt Riek is dressing BeU 

• Ritk. A»anaQgelt . •iv'V' 

Held. As I predicted I— I the house without her. 
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Jtiuk. Softly, sir, softly ! — we shall be disco vered. 

Held. That’s true ; — but how am I to liide roy face. ^ 

Riftk. Here’s a wig and beard, sir, which belong to the 
long dress; — they will disguise it, I warrant. And now, 1 
think, we — ( Trieft it on,) — ha ! here’s somebody coming ! 

Enter Totierton, lh. 

Tott, Why, there’s a young man at the door, says he is 
my nephew, Solomon Lob. 

Riik. (/hide.) Zouns! w^e’re discovered ! — Why uncle, 
you don’t say so? 

7hti, Sure as you are there; — but ho dont bamboozle me. 
— What do you think ? 

Risk. What ! 

Toit. 1 saw him stealing from the hotel over the way, — 
where that officer lives. 

Risk. Did you, by gum 1 

Toit. Yes ; — a rogue the captain has hired to carry on his 
plots. 

Risk, Wauns! mjcle, you ha’ hit oii’t. 

Tott. Ob, let me alone for finding out a cheat. He wont 
go from the door, — so there let him stay, — Well, have you 
dressed the — (Looking at Beldare.) — Aye, — very 'well; — 
the helmet a little more up, — there,, — (^Arranging the dress.) 
— ^^An impudent knave! — to think to impose upon me I 

Enter Yjoil, r.h. 

Vig. I’ve got my keys again, and she is safe. — Oh, this is 
the man for the model. 

ToU. Much about the size of Thwack $ isn’t he ? 

Vig. (Taking Tolterton aside,) But are you quite sure 
he’s a soldier ? 

Tolt> Pugh ! — I brought him from the barracks, myself* 

Vig. Enough^' — And how much money are you to have, 
rnylad? . pauses.) 

Tott. He’a to have half a ^ 

Beld And a pot of porter* 

— two if you Ilke.~Totterton see if Ly dia^ 
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ready. — [Esctt ToUerton^ rji.] — W liat regiment duyou be- 
long lo niy lad ? 

B(^d, The First. 

fVy, Indeed ! — then, perhaps, you know an ullicer calKd 
Beldare, nephew to General Thunder ? 

dield. He’s my own captain. 

Vig. Is he? — then you may tell him, from me, if he ever 
lM)pes to set a foot in this house, he\s plaguily rni.'^taken. 

IklcL I will. 

Enter Lvdia, r.w. dressed for the pichne, preceded by 
TotTerton. 

Lgd, {^Aaideto Risky as she enters,) Who is that soldier ? 

Risk, i^Aside to Lydia ,) He’s my master. 

Fig, So, Lydia, you are ready, I see. 

Lyd, Is this the soldier, sir, who is to be my companion ? 

Vig, Yes; — a good subject; — though It seems, tnudain, he 
knows your Captain Beldare» 

Lyd. Indeed ! 

Beld,l was in his company, when I received my last wound, 
madam. 

Lyd^ And, fiow did you get your wound, pray ? 

Betd, In scaling a fortress, which the enemy thought im- 
pregnable. A rich treasure was locked up in it. I mouriled 
a ladder, and got into the building, through a window but 
I had hardly been five minutes in the place, before I received 
a deep wound, just — just on this sale, madam. 

(^JPlticing his hand an his left side,) 

Lyd, On — on the side of the heart ? 

Beld, Yes, madam, 

Lyd. But it was very slight, I .suppose. 

Beld, Oh, no ; — very dangerous, 1 shall feel the etfbets of 
it for the rest of my life, madam. 

Lyd, For the rest of your life I — poor man ! I pity you, 
sincerely. 

Vig, Come, conje, — we lose time; — let’s to business. — Y ou 
see this pictui^^, friend is the position I want. — Now 

take that lady’s htuid ; kneel, and look her full in the face. 

Beld. {JKneelin^y and takifig India's hand,) The lady, I 
am afraid/will think me very awkwfard. 
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Lyd. Oh, no ! not in tlie least. 

Toil ( Who has been busied in various parts of (he room,) 
Bless my soul ! — here's a hat, with a spanking cockade, cram- 
med under the port folios !— (A violent tap is heard at tht* 
window f — Eh? — why, what’s that? 

The Gren iDIER opens the window ^ and looks in, 

Gren, I must attend parade, directly. Tell Captain Bel- 
dare to chuck me my sword. 

Vig. Captain Boldare ! 

Risk, {^Throwing the sword to the Grenadier.) Take 
your sword, and go to the devil ! 

(7%e Grenadier disajpears,) 

Tig. Why zouns ! — am 1 betrayed I 

Beld- ( Throwing off his disguise*) Even so, sir*— I am that 
Captain Beldare, who, in spite of your bolts, bars, and lock- 
smiths, cherished hopes of setting foot in your house; and liave 
not been, you see, so plaguily mistaken. 

Vig. And how the devil did you get in? 

Risk* Oh, I let my master in, sir, at that window. 

ToU* II is master ! — Oh, my poor Solomon Lob I 

\^Rum out, L.u. 

Vig, And, now, sir, you have g^t into my house^ do me 
the favour to go out of it. 

Beld. With all my heart, when this lady accompanies 
we.; 

Vig, Sir, this lady shall — 

Beld* Nay, nay; — no blustering. Look ye, Mr. Vigil, 1 
am young and independent, and this lady intirely free. 

Vig, Tree? 

Beld. Yes, sir; — ^thc law, I know, gives you no power 
over her. Resign her quietly, or dread the consequences. 
Come, my old boy, listen to terms, and she shall come anti 
sit, as a model, wi.enever you please. 

Lyd* Oh, certainly. 

Enter Totterton anrf Solomon Xob, l.h. 

ToU, Oh, my poor Solomon |~that I took for a rogue, * 
i^nd shut out of doors! 
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Soi, Ne’er heed it, uncle ; I be in at fast.— ( To VigtL ) — 
hbu come, sir, to see that noborly do run away wi’ miss. 

Vi^. Upon my soul, you have taken a very pretty time 
Tor it ! — Well, well, ’tis in vain to murmur, I see. Captain, 
you have conquered — 1 submit. 

JM(L Well resolved! — And, if ever, you have another 
ward under your care, Mr. Vigil, recollect that it is the happy 
(jrivilege of this country, that its women, like its men are 
always free. 

FINALE.— Beldare, 

C»pid mflaming us, 

Old men 
Are fools ^ when 
They ever talk of taming us. 

Life's date is quickly past; 

YouWs bloom is fading fast; 

Know this — 

Then seize bliss, 

And pleasures while they last. 

Chorus Cupid inflaming us, tfe 

Lydia. 

Guardians, wishing to secure us, - 
Only think and act like dolts; 

Let them, as they will immure us. 

Love contrives to Imrst the bolts. ' 

Chorus. — Cupid tnflaminy us, 

Vigil. 

Women ail our senses cozen; 

Through a maze of wiles tlwy run. 

I can paint them by the dozen. 

But / cannot conquer one. 

Cupid inflaming them, 
men. 

Are foois then, 

Who ever talk of taming them^ 

Chorus. -^Cupid inflaming us, ^c. 
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Risjj;;*— (To Vioit.) 

}V&fv> you paint the pretty creatures, 
Alteays piaee a. Captain near; 
Nothing heightens marg their features^ 
Tha^ a h^deome Grenadier, 

Chorus. 

Cupid inflaming them, 

Old men 
Are feols, when 

They ever talk of taming them. 


Disposition of the Characters when the curtain falls. 
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The object of this Work is to collect, in a narrow toin- 
paas, and at a moderate expense, the lighter and more en- 
tertaining parts of literature, livery reader, who has the 
experience of a few yivirs only, must recollect liow much of 
his tune has been wast<‘(l in unprolitable toil when he only 
sought a tiitisemeni, iii wading through volumts to be at lust 
rewarded by a solitary goni, the value of which lias bet*ix 
diminished to nothing by the labour of the acquisition. Tiie 
<^eiice of most volumes might be contained in a nut shell, 
while the huge cap that covers them might make an helmet 
for Goliah. To a hard-headed phlegmatic reader ail this 
IS nothing; he travels you through a quarto, much as a 
hack horse goes over Ins beaten road i but to the lighw 
hearted, volatile reader, with whum literature is a luxury, 
who sips up a volume as lie sips up his coffee, and il oblig^ 
carefully to double down the rcs»tujg leaf, that he may be 
sure not to read the same page twice over, all this is 
a most serious grievance; to him therefore, we venture 
to say, that this Work will prove a pleasant compa- 
nion, and one whose monthly visitation will be as wel- 
ctnne to him as if it brought May-day along with it. He 
will find in it what lie most desires, amusement witliout toil, 
s wt Lir^ve l over the world of literature, as ilio reader of 
• Oooke’s Voya^s makes a girdle round the globe while 
sitting in his elbow chair. That our little v<»lumc is neither 
over wise nor learned, is precisely its greatest merit. There 
.are hours in which even gravity is glad to relax, and our book 
pretends only to fill up such hours, when the brain is weary, 
the teinper clouded, and the head wrould ache at the bare 
' Wcti of t'licouniering a solid quarto. Who, however gifted 



lie may be, has not his hours of tnHin^;, when a 
didnrtic ronipanion, M'ith his folios of sense and Jeariiiii ^ , i*« 
an intolerable nuisance? Who at such times v^oiild not 
the ^orld to oxchaiigo his grave friend for some Iit^hi-heiTtt'd 
coxcomb, 'who is all whim and gaiety, and who if he talks 
nonsense, at least talks agreeable nonsense? Just sik'Ii a 
friend is, or would be, our purposed work ; a companton 
tliat may be taken up or laid down at any time without the 
necessity of doubling down the corners; a friend tJi.il orit 
would wish to ha\e wdien whirling along in a cliaise nt>on a 
road, when nothing is new from the mile-stone to the sign-post. 

If moreover, the reader should chance to be a saving man, 
and these are saving times, — he will have reason to rejoic e at 
the cheapness of this publication, w'hich makes ns nioder.ite 
a demand on his purse as it dues upon his patience. The 
work will appear in monthly nuinb(*is, at the moderate )>rice 
of One Shill nif^ each, and six of such numbers will form a 
volume, to be ornamented with an elegant Engraving, illus- 
trative of its most interesting subject A new type is cast 
expn*ssly for this work, which in form will be a fin^-simile of 
Ojrberriff; New EnylUh Drama j it in calculated that each 
Number will contain nearly Seventy Pages, closely printed 
uj>on fine paper, hot press^. The Original articles will be 
written by gentlemen of acknowledged literary talent ; the 
Anecdotes will be collected from the wide circle of English 
French, and Italian literature ; and the Mitor presumes to 
hope dint the work will in no instance belie the promises 
held out to the public in the prospectus. 

The three first volumes of the Flowers of Literature, may 
be had, price 19s. 6d. in boards. The First Volume, con- 
tains a l^autiful engraving of Mr. Kean, and the first part 
of his Memoirs, which are concluded in the Second Vo- 
lume. In this biography will be found thc^ only authentic 
account of the IVo^ Club and the dispute with Mr. Bucke. 

The Second Volume is embellished with a Portrait of Ed- 
ward Lord Herbert of Cherbory. And the Third, with a 
fancy sketch, after the manner of Wilkie. 

Jn4t nMisheth « New Ediliany being the 

4r!T/ ed with a Port rail of the Author^ of 
An APOLOGY for the LIFE of COLLEY CIBBER, 
Comedian ; containing an Historical View of the Stage in his 
own time. Biographical Sketches, and many curious Anec- 
dotes of the great Actors with whom he was connected. 
^Kfitt^n by IJim&elf and now enlarged with more than Twe* . 
J^llIQdred Explanatory Notes, a Preface, and an Index, 

By Edmund Bellchambkrs. 
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THE REVIEW. 

llic power of a man of taient to elicit amusement fruiu 
the slightest and least promising materials^ is strikingly dis- 
played by (his dramatic tniie. Few pieces are more dcsti- 
tu(e of novelty in every point of view. Plot there is none 
The incidents are few and trivial ; and the same characters 
have been exhibiteil in the same situations, in innumerable 
(irevious instances. Suspicious guardians, intriguing wards, 
and blundering servants^ have coin|)Osed the dramaim per^ 
UHKPy of lialf the plays and farces produced during the last 
( entury; yet, they are here so pleasantly grouped, coloured 
^ith so happy an extravagance, and made to converse in 
language so pregnant with whim and drollery, that the 
Review” has always been a decided favourite; and will 
long continue to excite Uio laughter of those' careless mor- 
tals, who visit the theatre merely to be amused, without 
i*xamining too curiously into the construction of the piece 
which calls forth their merriment 
The vulgar Irishman of the modern stage, is a description 
nf character, in depicting which the author of the ‘‘ Review” 
i^markably excels* Loomy Mactwoher is a rich specimen 
of this ability ; and as the author was most happy in hw 
delineation of the part, be was ec^ually fortunate in having 
It sustained by so inimitable a performer as the original 
representative. The stoical ^vity of the mind which can 
remain proof agailhst the eSiquisite humour of bulls 

and blunders, when played by Johnstone, is little to be 
ccwgligi^The Tt>th9hiT9nmn^ the Deputy ^ and the two 
of few shining characteristics; but' the 

voluble Quatem 0 M pass^ over in silence. This 
aricature (which, with Others of a similar description, 
yems to have owed its Ip an actor’s rapidity of ntter.^ 
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^ , n.\r 

ance, without having any prototype in nature,) occasio^ 
curious dispute t^t*ween Golman and a Mr. Lee, managt^r ot 
some theatres in the West of England. The particulars oi 
the affair scorn to have been os follows the summer of 
1798, Lee produced a musical piece at the HaymarkcL 
called “ Tlirow Physic to the Dogs,” which, from a combi- 
nation of untoward circumstances, was cooUy received, and 
withdrawn, though pomssed of much merit. One or tw * 
traits of character it contained, were deemed worthy of pre« 
servation; and accordingly, a year or two after, Golman 
being required, upon an emergency, to produce a piece at 
a brief notice, selected tlie cimracter of Quoiem from Mr 
Leo's drama, and fitted it into his own. This freedom Lei* 
resented , and, on the publication of the Revjew,” refused 
to allow A?S portions of the character to be printed with thi 
remainder. They were accordingly omitted ; but will be 
found in the present eompkt^ edition. 

Golman’s conduct in this transaction was cerlsinly some- 
what reprcliensible. After having seized upon anolhei 
man’s property in so unceremonious a manner, he might at 
least have acknowledged his obligaiiun courteously; but, 
we have reason to believe, that ho refused to admit JVIi 
Lee’s claim to Quotenh alleging that he had merely copied 
It from another character, though the piece called “ Throw 
Physic to the Dogs” had been repeatedly played in ilic 
I oiintry, long before the farce from which the alleged pira< \ 
was made was ever heard of. It was this strange behavioui 
which induced Mr. Leo to prohibit the publicotion of the 
s^'cne in question. 

Ge(*rge Golman, the Younger^^ son of the able translatoj 
end dramatist, was born in 1765; acouired the rudiments of 
education at Westminster School ; ana completed his studies 
at Oijctbrd and Aberdeen. we3 then entered of the Mid- 


^ la aa atlvflrtiaement prefixed to the ddSPi^Soiis first editkm of the 
Iron Chest,'' Colmanthes states his reason fbr retaining this juvenile 


^ Lest my fitth^gp's mm<nj dmuld be injured in 

' Spoof ailki>‘tlmra, the ttiiSlIaior of ^ 

JeidM Wife/ be sappolm gtdliy ^The Iren Chest,' f 
t to leech iJiapaftnar^lmg^^ lontiniK 

I my drmnatic pabiicotions) toamm^jUvself, 

tht Youngt! 


Lest mj 
thcMMpo 
oydBI 

HKSk mvdr 
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Temple; but, inheriting from his &ther a taste fur the 
urama, iaw soon became] distasteAil to him* and he slighted 
Cqjie and Blackstone, for the more attractive pages of Con- 
greve and Shakspeare. In 1781), Colmarr senior's mental 
alienation rendering him incapable of superintending his 
property at the Hayinarket Theatre, it fell to the charge of 
his son, to whom the liceillo was subsequently transferred by 
his late Maiesty. In 1805,Messrs« Morris and Winston were 
admitted snarers in the concern, which for some time enjoyed 
much prosperity under the joint managers ; but, disputes at 
length arose, and after several years of litigation and loss, 
Colmari disposed of all his prof^rty in the theatre* It is 
understood that ho has long been involved in pecuniary dilfi- 
cutties— ^which, it is hoped, the recent gracious act of his 
Majesty, in appumting him Lieutenant of hm Vooinen of the 
Guard, has in some degree contributed to remove. 

(lis first dramatic production was a musical piece, called 
‘‘ Two to One,” played at tlie Uaymarket, in 1784, and well 
received* It was prefaced by a prologue, from the pen of 
his father, which concluded thus :~ 

With dulncto should the son and sue be carst, 

And dunce the second follow dunce the brnt , 

The shallow stripling's vain atleiiipt >ou*n muck. 

And damn him — for a chip ol the old block. 

This drew forth the following Epigram, addressed to our 
author, which appeared in the newspapers a day or two 
lifter *— 

( 

Another writes, because his fathei writ, 

“ And proves huuself a bastard by his wit " 

So Voung declaimsi bat you, by light divine. 

Can claim a just, hereditary Mae ; 

By learning tutor'd, as by fancy hurst, 

A George the Second inning IW>iu George the Fust. 

iSRw 9tktr Dmmat are 

JCw;k *1^ Turk, JU.C, ITftft.-— Inkle and Yanco, O. 
-frir -f.Vv ity» end C- of Calais, /*. 

l70C>«.peorOid 11l9tt.>«^Mouiit(Hin6ers, 

P. naft.— Ne* Hajr *<^4 Maikei, C.JO, iTftS.*** 

* Til** Inteiliide, tsllioi “ 8y1r«gt?» Dsggierwood,” l» tiik<in frpuj 

pu’< e. 
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Iroa ('best, P. lT06.>vBtue Beard, M,D> 1798.— Feudal 
Timesi P, 1799.— Poor CSentleman, C. 1808. — ^No Prelude, 
TVr/. 1808*— John Bull, C, 1805.— Who vrants a Guinea? 
C. 1 805.— We Flyby Night, P. 1 HOO^Battleof Huxliam, /*. 
18(>H.— Heii at Law, C. 1808.— Blue Devils, i. 1808.— 
Review, F- 1808. — Gay Deceiver*, F. 1808*— Africans, P. 
IHOR— Lovo Laughs at Locksmitlis, F, 1808.— 5^. Y.Z, /’. 
1810,— Quadnip^sof Quediinburgh, R.i>. 1811.— Doctor* 
Hocus pocus, jimt. 1814.— Actor of All-Work, /, 1817. 

Some other pieces have been attributed to him, but upon 
doubtful authority. 

P.P. 


%im of iKrpresiftttation. 

The time this piece takes in representation, is one hour 
and thirty-live minutes. 

Stage Directions. 


By R.H is meant Right Hand. , 

licft Hand. 

S.8 Second Entrance. 

U.8. Upper Entrance. 

3I.D Middle Dotnr. 

Door in flat. 

Rj|Pr. ,^.,.,Ri|]itHan(lDt)or. 

....,,....L#Haiidt>oor. 




CdiSitttllU. 


CAPTAIN BEAUGUARD, 

Regimentals. 

DEPUTY BUIX, 

Old gentleman’s brown suit. 

LOONEY MACTWOLTER, 

Brown coat, flowered waistcoat, and drab«co]oured 
breechoi. 

JOHN LUMP, 

Green plush coat, red waistcoat, and leather breeches. 
CALEB QUOTEM, 

Black coat, white waistcoat and breeches, trimmed with 
black. 

CHARLES WILUAMS, 

Dress of a private soldier. 

SERJEANT IHGGINBOTHAM, 

Ditto of a sergeant. 

DUBBS, 

Brown jacket and breeches, apron, and sleeves. 

GRACE GAYLOVE, 

Neat qtiaker’s dress. 

LUCY, 

Fimt dress~Colourod gown, ai»on, red doak, and gip^ 
hat. Second ditto>-«Plain white muslin. 

MARTHA, 

Neat coloured gown, dso. . 

I^ITEHORN, 

Same as ChUrles WilUailns. 





Drurt^JLane, CovenUOarden 
Captain Seauffuard - - Mr, J. Smith. Mr, Farloy. 

Deputy Suit «•-*-- Mr. Gaitic. Mr. Bldinchard. 

Looney MactwoUer * « Mr. Johnstone. Mr. Tokcl>. 

John L\(mp - Mr. Oxberry, Mr. Emery. 

Caleb Quotem - - - - - Mr. Harley. Mr. Fawcett 

Charhe WiUUme • - * Mr. Barnard. Mr. King. 

^rjeant Hiyytnbotham * Mr. Cnrr. Mr. Atkebs. 

JDubbs - Mr. Chatteriey* Mr. Faucit. 

Grace Gaylove ------ Mrs. Orger, Mrs. Gibbs. 

itwy Mrs.m»nd. » Mn.]4i«ton. 

Martha - - Mias Carr. AIra, Whitmore. 

J^abe - Mias Kelly. MiaaBeeumonti. 



THE REVIEW 


ACT I. 

SCENE 1 . — Windsor Camp.^^Sunriuing, 

Slrjs ANT and Soldiers dUeovered^ picturesqvely grottjiedi 
before the tents, 

A MEDLEY. 

When the lark^in ether singing^ 

Tanes his matins to the ekieSf 
Brisklgyfrom a straw^d springing, 

JoUy soldUrs rise, 

Wtdle here, in camp, we lie. 

Dull sorrow we defy y 
No care can damp our joys ; 

Wis^re merry Enghsk hoys / 

Oh, when the gay Reoeillee sounds, 

From earBCe fresh tap tks estdier hounds : 

"then, rub a dub a dub the ^hummer goes : 

Andtotda toota too thejfer blows. 

We are soldiers ^Britain; m revel and sing; 

We aresSaunoh in the e&Stse of out country king* 

Emer ChtfTAUt EfiAUODARD^R.H. 

Beau, Serjeant I 

/. Herts noble captain ! 
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Jimth Well siaid, Serjeant IligginboUoin !~now seni 
the young volunteer to me, >vho entered laiat night. 

JS$rj\ Harry Bloomly, captain 1 

ffmu. Tb<? same. — And hearkye, serjeani, — should Uk 
pretty little gipsy gul, tliat came to my tent, yesterday, v, an 
to speak witli me, be sure to see her safe, and quietly 
through the lines. 

^ 0 rj\ Ahem I — Let me alone, your honour ! , (^Archiy/^ 

Deav, Nay, nay, no soldier’s jokes, now, master serjeani 
have particular reasons that this girl, whatever she maj* 
seem, may pass unmol^tod by our men. 

S^rj, Never fear, captain * — tlioiigh a petticoat may be o 
little patched, a soldier loves it too well to insult the wearcM 
ufit, \ExU,i,m 

Beau* This gipsy disguise of Lucy’s, to make her avoid 
notice, in the camp, 1 fear renders her more conspicuous 
She had belter, 1 believe, come with Iier despatches, fiom m\ 
fair little quaker, of Windsor, in her real character of cham- 
bermaid. — Oh ! here she is. 

Enter Lucy, l.ii*u.E. disguised as a yipsey, 

Lucy* Captain Beauguard ! 

Beau, Ah ! — my little Lucy I — , 

Disguisedy among the (Jieekh,from tent to tent. 

In latlersithus the Paphian goddeee went,^^ 

Lucy* You soldier fellows are devils. They gave ihcik> 
less than eight kisses, as 1 come along ;~for I counted ifaein 

Beau* Keep a fair reckoning, Lucy. (^Kieses heu) 

Lucy, That makes nine.'^There’s luck in odd numbers, 
they say.— Let me look at your palm, captain, and Til tc'li 
your fortune* 

Beau* I must cross your tmnd first, Lucy. 

her money.) 

Lucy, Oold ! — thank you, captain ! — I wish you were a 
general. •"^Here’s a line , at his h^iut ) — that tell 
&e you will change your quarters, Hi half an hour. 

That’s a lying line, 1 beliei^>Lucy. 

Never trust the stars$ then :**^for your fate decree^ 
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—but, I must give it you in high-sounding language ; — for 
the ftitcs are pompous. 

Captaiv, you must to Windsor town repair; 

Where l^for you^ this summer day^ have hired 
* A neat first fioor, at one pound one^per week* 

' Beau. For the better carrying on ourplans^ I suppose: — 
but explain. 

iMcy. Mr. Deputy Bull, my master, grows very suspi- 
jious of liis ward ; — U jo merry young quaker, my mistress. 

Beau. My niistrcss, you mean Lucy. 

LtJucy. My coming here, day after day, will be discovered ; 
•>o 1 have hired lodgings for you, in the town of Windsor, 
icrr, — where we may have easier communication. 

Beau. Who is my landlord? 

Lmcy. The parish clerk ; — Caleb Quotem. 

Beau. Damn that fellow ! — he is the laugh of all Wind- 
sor. fic has more trades than hairs in his wig;-^and more 
itnguc than trades.^—lle’ll talk me to death. 

Lucy. But the fiarlsh clerk, captain, is the readiest road 
or you to the parson* 

Beau. Well, — I know his house. 

Lucy. Go there, then, immediately .~Wo are in a strange 
aaie, at Mr, Deputy Bull’s. — ^Every hour may bring some- 
hmg new and 1 may have occasion to give you intelli- 
gence in the course of the day. 

Beau, ril prepare, directly .~How shall I get you through 
he lines ? 

tiUcy. Leave that to me;— Fll cant my way, in the itm 
ripsy style : — only hear me. 

SONG.~Lucy, 

Ajpoor Utile gipsy ^ I wantkr forlorn ; 

JUfy fortune was told long before I was born 

$0 fortuned I tell, as forsaken I stray, 

And, in mrch of my lover, Tm lost on my «aay y— 

Spare a halfpenny, 

Spars a poor little gipsy a Iwdfpemy I 
B 2 
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/ feat from this hne^ you hm e been a ead man^ 

4nd, to harm us poor gtrh^ have formed many a plan . 
But beware lent repenlaneey loo laiSy cau^e you pain. 

And attend to the lesson 1 g^re in my sham 

Spate a hafjpennyy [iKti/, i h t f 

f 

Beau^ 1 must now prepare foi my new lodgings — Oh 
litre comes Harry Bloumly ^ 

P/nter Phobb WhiieiiorN, lh. dressed as a soldier. 

So, mv young fellow* — you are equipped, I see, a smari 
stripling enough, iti yoiii regimtnlt*is 

l^at Ibo men say 1 don't look m them, captain 
Beau, As you applied to me last night, wlieri you cam* 
to the camp, I bad a curiosity to ste > on tins morning i]o\T 
came you to enli>t ^ 

iVifje lo ser\e his inojest} , captaui , and help to gnt 
liH enemies a drubbing 

Beau Bravely spoken * — but > ou 1 egin early, y oungstci 
— before yon have any syniploins of beard upon your chin 
P/zof Oh| captain, I found it would be a very tediou!» 
time it I waited for that. Pray, captain, if 1 may make s 
bold, isn’t one Charles WilUains in > our regiment ^ 

Beau, He attends on me 

Phw (^Eagerly,) Docs he, indeed * 

Beau, And is one of the handiest fellows in the ranks 
nw And one of tlie handbonu st, PiKi sure, captain 
Beau, Du you know any thing of him ^ 

Phtc \es — no— I-— that IS— I know he is a Sbropshiu 
lad, and born in the same parish with me* 

Beau. Then you are acquainted, it seems. 

Phof Oh, no, — not at all acquainted, — ^only, we wcio 

veiy intimate, to be sure;— and 

Beau Not acquainted, but vciy intimate I— There a 
buinctlung very suspicious in this account, youngstei. 1 truM 
Williams IS honest,— but, 1 diall examine him myself. 

f%/e. O, dear, your honour]— 1 wouldn’t have hinicoint 
to harm, on niy account, for the world. He is one of tlq 
tc uest-hearted, constant— ^ 

Beau Constant * 
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'l^hw. (^Coi^usedL) Lud ! what have I said ! 

jHhsati. Do fet me look at you again. A woman, by this 
light!— — I tell you what, child ; — there is a parti- 
cular something about you, that convinces me you are as 
light a little Shropshire lass as ever danced round the Wre- 
kirv. 

l^oe- Pray, pray, your honour, don’t betray me I But 
are the very deuce at finding out a particular something 
.(bout a woman, that’s the truth on’t. 

What’s your name? 

Phw^ Phoebe Whitehorn, sir. 

Beau. So — love for Williams, I sec, has made a soldier 
<*f you, my pretty Phoebe. 

Phee. Sure enough, and so it has. If ever a witch wore 
ik red coat, your honour is one, I’ll be sworn. 

Beau. But, why do you follow a man, my poor girl, who 
has deserted you ? 

Ph(p. Hu’s no deserter, your honour lie’s as true to his 
love, as to his king : — but, when his father died, last Christ- 
mas, without a penny, and 1 was poor too, what could be 
done, your honour !— If we had married, twenty to one, we 
should have had a family ; and then, how could we support 
them, you know? 

Beau. Very naturally reasoned, indeed ! 

Phoe. And, so, your honour, poor Charles enlisted ; and 
bid me good bye, till he could make a fortune, and como 
back to me ;~but, when ho was gone, 1 thought it would lu* 
long before ttiy Charles would be made a general, and grow 
rich ; so 1 determined to follow him and having a little 
good news to tell liiin, he little dreams of, I came, aud-~- 
liere 1 am, your honour. 

Beau, Well, welt, child, keep quiet for a short time. It 
is iu»t usual to enlist women, indeed ;-^but, one way or other, 
I will undertake your fortunes. Go to your post, and be 
cautious. 

/¥<«, Oh, never fear, captain ! — You have given me siioli 
spirits, that I shall pass for a merry little soldier. — They 
slmn’t discover me, 1 warrant you, captain. 
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SONG. — PUCEBB. 

A tlffhi little eoldier^ Vll swagger away^ 

And threaten the foes of Old England H drub 
ni rise for parade^ by the break of the day. 

When roused by the sound of a tuba dub, dub. 

In camp, I'll be merry y and, each afternoon. 

When duty is over, and nothing to do, 

77/ cry, little fifer, come strike up a tune, 

Ana jig it away to his toot a toot, too. 

To be clean, on the march, will be always my pride ; 

My spatterdash neat, and my hair in a club ; — 
And if my dear lover should march by my side. 

My heart will beat quick to the rub a dub, dub. 


SC^ENE W.— An apartment in the home of Mi. Deputy 
Bull, at Windsor. 

Enter Deputy Bull and Grace Gaylove, l.h. 

Bull. Suppose I did sell a few figs, upon Ludgnte Hill, 
why rtiust you be quizzing my origin ? 

Grace* I quiz thee nut, friend Bull ; though thou did^t 
deal in grocery. 

Bull. Grocery be damnM f — An’t I, now, Mr. Deputy 
Bull, of Portsoken Ward — with my carriage — and country 
house, hero, at Windsor — all in taste? — I retire here for 
fresh air, and you slap tea, and treacle, in my chops. Didn't 
Obadiah Gaylove^ your father, on his death-bed, make you 
my ward ? 

Grace. Yea; — being then exceeding weak, he appointed 
tlieo nty guardian. 

*Wull. Then you should mind what T say; — and I say, 
Grace Gayloye, you don’t go to the Review, to-morrow, 

Grace. Verily, Bull, the truth is not in thee;— for 1 will 
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, Miold the men of war perform their exercise ;~and, at 
niglft, when the youths and maidens do assemble, to thi* 
sound of minstrelsy^ 

BalL Well, what then ? 

Grace. Then reels, and jigs, will I danee. 

Bull, A pretty quaker you are, to be dancing reels, and 
Jigs, at a ball ' — Tins mad Captain Beauguard has bewitched 

f^OU, 

Grace, That same Beauguard saved tny life, friend Bull. 
When the pleasure-barge did overset, at Datchet, he sprang 
from (he shore, and plucked me from the waters. 

Bull. And left me sticking in a mud-hole, and be damn’d 
to him, — witli my legs jammed into an eel-basket. If I 
hadn't catched hold of Neptune’s pitch-fork, at the end of 
the boat, I should have gone to the bottom, like a lump ol 
Migar, ill a t(*a-cup. 

Grace, Ha, ha! — when I behold thee, dripping, without 
thj periwig, thou didst remind me of an old weasel, on its 
hinder legs. 

Bull. Upon my soul, I am very much obliged to you, 
madam Grace ! — This captain, and your tumble in the 
Thames, have plaguily unstarched your manners. 

Grace, Yea ; — after my fall in the waters, I became a 
wet qiiaker. 

Bull. Well,— wet or dry, get you up to your chamber. 

Grace. Yea; — hum. 

Bull. And you’ll promise me never to think of this Eleau- 
guard agaiiK 

Grace. Nay ; — hum. 

Bull. Damn me, if > ou sliall hum mo. I wish 1 bad never 
he;ird of such a thing as a soldier. 

Grace. Then, friend Bull, thou hadst never made thy fur- 
tune by figs ! — for, a soldier is the protector of conimerci*, 
and claimeth the tradesman’^ respect and gratitude.— He, 
also, protecteth the fair, and a soldier findeth favour in my 
» > c.— Thou understandest me ; — hum !— (/IrcA/y.) 

[Ejciif Rji. 

Bull, Oh yes, 1 do understand you. Thai’s as much as to 
say, 1 have twenty thousand pounds, when 1 come of age, 
and I’ll follow my own inclinations. 
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Enter Martha, l.h. 

Mat* Here^s a man, gir, come after the fooiman’g place. 

Bull* I hope he ig civiller than the last follow. — Does he 
look modest ? , 

Mar* Oh, yes, sir ; — he’s an Irishman. 

Bull. Well, we are used to them iiT the Bull family.— Letj 
me see him. — [iSrtV Martha^ ^ hope I shall bo able 

to keep a servant, at last. They arc all so confounded saucy 
to me, because I have been a grocer. 

Enter Looney Mactwolter, l.h. with a hay-fat k on htn 
ehoulder* 

Bull. So you want a place. 

Looney, You may say that, with your own ugly niuutli 

Bull. My ugly mouth ! — you have been in service be- 
fore? 

Loamy. Does a duck swim ? 

Bull. Who have you lived with ? 

Looney. I lived with the Mactwolters’, nineteen years ; — 
andf then# they turned me off. 

BulL The Mactwolters’ I— Why did they turn you off t 

Looney. They went dead. 

Bull. That’# an awkward way of discharging a servant, — 
Who were they? 

Looney. My own beautiful father, and most beautiful mo- 
ther. They died of a whiskey fever;— -and left myself. 
Looney Mactwolter, heir to their esiato. 

Butt. They had then an e^te, it seems. 

Looney. Yes; they had a pig. 

Bull. Umph 1— But they died, you say? when you were 
nineteen, nliet have you been doing ever since ? 

Looney. Pm a phygicianer. 

Bull. The devil you are! 

Looney. Yes I’m a cow«doctor. 

Bull. And what brought you liere ? 

Looney. Hay«nittking«~Look,^this is a fork. 

Bull. Wo\hl see 
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Loomy. Hircnae; — then Til have a knife to it;~and 
fA'ettily Pll toss about your beef, Mr, Bull. 

MulL I don’t doubt you. This fellow wo^ld ram a cart 
load of chuck-steaks do^n his throat, with a |)aving-rc>d. — 
What can you do, as a footman ?^Can you clean plate? 

' Looney, Clean a plate ! Botheration, man, would you hire 
me for your kitchen-maid I I can dirty one, with any bofly 
. in the parish. 

Bvll Do you think, now, Looney, you could contrive to 
beat a coat ? 

Looney* Faith can I , — ^in the Connaught fashion. 

BulL How’s (hat? 

Looney, With a man in it,— Och, let me alone for dust- 
ing your ould jacket, Mr. Bull ! 

Bull, The devil dust you, 1 say ! 

Looney. Be aisy, and Til warrant, we'll agree. — ^Give me 
what 1 ax, and we'll never tumble out about the wage$. 

Martha, t.H. 

Mar, Here’s another man— ‘Come after the jplace, ! behove, 
sir. ' 

Bull, Another man ? — ( Crosses to cenirs.)^ei me him . 

[Bsssit Martha^ l . h . 

Looney^ Faith, now, you’ll bother yourself betwixt us. — 
You’ll be like a cat in a tripe-shop, and not know where to 
choose. ^ 

Entsr Lump, l.h. 

Lump. Be you Mr. Bull, zur, 

BulL Yes ‘I am the Deputy. 

Lump^ Oh ! if you arena’ but the deputy, I’ll bide here, 
till I see Mr. Bull himsen* ; 

Bull, Blookead !~I am himself ;~Mr, B^Jty Bull, 

Looney. Arrah, can’t you see iiian, that this ugly ould 
gentleman is him^ir? " ' „ 

Bull, . Hold your tongue,^What’s your name ? 

Lumf^ Jolin Lumpi / . , ^ . 

BulL And what do yotr Mttii, Lump ? V 
< Lum^* Why, Pse coin^ here,ttwr>— biit as we be upon 
a bit o’lbmainess, I’ll let you hear the long and the shbrlt on’t. 

B 5 . . 
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{^praws a ehair and sits down.^ — Fse corned here, zur, to ‘ 
hire mysen for your sarvaot o 

Bui/. Ha, — but you don’t expect, I perceive, to have any 
ztanding wages. 

Lootm, (^Drawiis^ a ehaifyani sitting down on the other 
side of Bull ) Aren’t you a pretty spalpeen, now, to squat 
yourself down there, in the presence of Mr. Deputy Bull? 

Bull. Now, here’s a couple of scoundrels ! 

Looney. Don’t be in a j^ssion with him ! — ^Mind how I’ll 
larn him politeness. 

Bull. Get up, directly, you villain, or— 

Looney i (^Complimenting.) Not before Mr. Lump. See 
bow ril give him the polish. 

Bull. If you don’t get up, directly, Fll squeeze your 
heads together, like two figs in a jar. 

< Lump. (^Rising.) Oh, then it be unmannerly for a foot- 
man to rest himsen, I suppose. 

Looney. (Rising.) To be sure it is. — No servant has the 
bad manners to sit before his master, but the coachman. 

Lump. I ax your pardon, zur. — ^I’se na’ but a poor Y ork- 
shire lad, travelled up from Doncaster races. Tse simple, 
zur, but I’se willing to larn. 

Bull. Simple, and willing to learn ? — two qualities, mas- 
ter Lunip, which will answer my purpose. 

(Lump retires up the sigge.) 

Looney. Mind what you’re aller going to do, Mr. Deputy 
Bull. If you hire this fellow, from the Donkey races, when 
Looney Mactwolter is at your elbow, I’ll make free to say 
you’re making a complete Judy of yourself. 

Bull. You do make free with. a vengeance! Now, Til 
make free to say, get you out of my house, you damn’d im- 
pudent cow-doctor ! 

Looney. You’re no scholar, or you’d larn how to bemean 
yourself, to a |lhy8iciatier. — Arrab, isn’t a cow-doctor as 
good as you, you ould figman ? 

Bvil. Old dgman? — This rascal, too, quizzing my origin I 

Get down stairs, or— 

Looney. Don’t come oyer me with the pride of your stair- 
case ; for hadn’t my fethbr a comfortable ladder to go up 
and down stairs with ?--fro the devil I pitch you, Mr. De- 
; puty Bull— Take Mr. tump into your dirty sarvijCse ; and, ■ 
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next time I’m after meeting him, HI thump Mr. Lump, ur 
Mr. Lump shall lltump Mr. Looney Mactwolter. [iSLe??V, l.h. 

4iulL That Irish bog-trotter has no more tdiame — *- 

Lump* (r.11.) Noa,zur — he ben’tsheamfiil at al! ; — but, 
zur, you’ll find J a very sheamful servant. 

* Bull. Then, look ye, John Lump. You shall have the 
same wages ns my last footman : and, if you are a very 
faithful lad, J'll give you a French half-cr(*\^ n, for .a C’hrist- 
nias-box. 

Lump* Thank ye, zur; — thank ye, if it was but live 
shillings. 

BiilL Now, you must know, John, I have a ward. Von 
never saw my v nrd ? 

Lump. Niia, zur. — I seed one, once, in York hospital. 

Buff. ’Pshaw ! you blockhead ! this is a young lady. 1 
must employ you to watch her, day and night. She is now 
in her chamber. 

Lump. Then she and I be to sleep in the same room, i 
suppose, zur. 

Hull. Nonsense ! — but come to my apartment in a (]nor- 
ter of an hour; and Pll explain all. (£ro/n//.) 

Lump* Zur! 

Bull. Well ? . 

Lump. Good bye, till 1 zee ye again, zur. 

Bull. ’Pshaw ! [filctV, R.u. 

Enter Grace G^ylove, r.h.u.e. 

Grace. If this man be hired, him will I suborn, to circum- 
vent my guardian. — Friend !( Tapping him on the shoulder.) 

Lump* Eh ? 

Grace. Art thou the new serving man I 

Lump* Yees. 

Grace. Dost thou love mammon ? 

Lump, Noa — 1 loves Dolly Duggins. — She and I kept 
company. 

Grace. He is simple, and undcratandeth not parables. J 
will commune with him in a language all ranks comprehend. 
—Friend, here is a guinea for thee. 

Lump, h there, by gum! — 
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Lump* I wool, 

Grace* Cheat thy master, and serve me. 

Lump. I wool. 

Grace* Dost think thou canal trick him well ? 

Lump* Yeea.-^Fse Yorkshire. 

Grace* Follow me.*— Thou comest north, and needest 
tricking inati'uctions. r.ii. 

Lump* Well, I’ll be shot if that bce’nt a pratty woiiianfor 
a quaker, as ever I seed f— «JBcod, it is a guinea, sure enough. 
Well, come, that’s not so much amiss for a beginning like. 
Ha ! ha ha I ecod, I’ve a comical thought corn’d into mv 
head.— Damme, if I don’t think ’at that woman's fail'd la 
love wi’ me— Well, 1 shouldn’t wonder, for I know Tin 
pratty,— 'O, yes I I am quite satisfied about that Ilo^ he ’ 
he ! dang me, if 1 don’t think she wants to bo callM Mrs. 
Lump:— but I’ll go after her, and ax her about it; for 
far more unlikelier ships have corn’d into harbour than tins , 
and so rH [iSLpiV, R.ii. chuck/im/ 

SCENE III .— Street in Windsor, with a view oj Wind- 
sor Casth*>^Q.uotem^s House, L.II.U.E. 

(^Over the door of Quotem*s house, is a board, in* 
scribed^** CaMt Quotemt Auctioneer, Plumbet, 
Glazier, Engraver, Apothecary, Schoolmaster* 
Watch-maker, Sign-painter, ^’c. 

This ie the Parish ClerKs*-^lcure Agues, 
and teach the Use of the Globes*^ 

Enter Ckier kin Bbauguard, r,h. 

Beau* This is the house. Now then, for the lodgings 
Lucy has provided for me — dread the longue df my land- 
lord. I'he very board against bis wall, says more than any 
of his neighbours. ( Going to the door ) 

Enter Looii^BY Ma^twoltbr, R.h. 

Lmney* That Deputy Bull is the biggest boast in this 
porisbi whatever’s the next. (Crosses to t.H.) 
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Beau. Bull ! zounds, my little quaker’s guardian ! — ^What 
dp you know of Deputy Bull, pray! 

'\l 400 ney. I know a donkey driver is his wallet-de-shain, 
becase he can’t see I’m the dandy. 

Beau. You are a servant he has discharged, 1 suppose. 

Looney, Indeed, and be did that thing; he turned oil 
Looney Mactwolter before he hired him. It wasn’t gcntei^l ; , 
— and now he hain got a Lump. 

Beau, A Lump ! — what’s that ? 

Looney. Why, sure, and isn’t it a footman? — I’ll be even 
with ould Bull, before he can say dumplings. 

Beau. As I must probably carry oiT my mistress from the 
Deputy’s, a stout fellow or two afa^t me, may be nec^saiy. 
This irishman — (i4^tde.)-"Friend, what say you to serving 
me ? — I give good pay, and good eating. 

Looney. By my soul, then, you have a good character, 
and ni hire you for my master. 

Beau. Come to me in this house: — I’ll give you employ- 
ment. [iSlrfr, into Quotem^s houne^ L.H.S.E. 

Loomy. Och, then, good luck to me ! — I’m a captain’s 
footman so now I’ve got rank in the army. Ould Bull, 
the treacle-man, may be choaked with a big fig. — I sliall eat 
shoulder of mutton, like aji ostrich. [Exit into houee^ jb.ii.s.ii:. 

SCENE Vf room in Quotem^s house. 

Enter Captain Beauuuart), uu. 

Beau. Considering I can only come here, from tl>e camp, 
occasionally, I shall have a tolerable house4ull of attendants. 
— Let me see.— .Gharies Willianw 1 have ordered Ijere, to 
wait on me ; — and little Phoebe Wtiitehom, that I may bring 
the lovers together.— Thi® there’s the Irishman, and— 

Quo. ( Wi/Aowf, L.H.) Qh 1 very well— very well; — I’ll 
wait on the captain, directly. , ' 

Beau. Who have we here?— Oh,, my bore of a landlord, 
I suppose. 

Entet QvaviMf i .. h . 

Q((o. Captain,your most obedient. 1 , 

‘ iSsati. Yours, sir. ' . 
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Quo, My nam*s sir, is Caleb Quotem, at your service. 
My father was well known in this parish, and the country 
lound, as the poet says — sexton anci crier hero, thirty yerrs 
ttnd upwards. By trade a plumber and g-lazier, to which 1 
have added many others, as auctioneer, school-master, en* 
l^^ravcr, watch-maker, sign-painter, &c.&c. Talking of aigns^ 
putis me in mind of the Zoaiac. — ^You must know, 1 am al- 
lowed to possess some knowledge of the sciences, globes, ter- 
lestrial and celestial, telescopes, and household furniture; — 
understand all sorts of fixtures, magnets, marble slabs, polar 
stars, and corner cupboards. 

Beau. Damn the fellow I — he has t«-avelled over both he- 
mispheres, and now fixed himself in a corner cupboard * But 
pray, what may your business be with me, sir 

Quo, My business is that of my father’s, us Shakspeaie 
says; but ray reason for attending you is — talking of reason, 
puls me 111 mind of the man in Bedlam, who swore all man- 
kind were mad ; for they had lucked him up, and he could 
not divine the cause ; now this man, as the poet says, liad 
cool reason on his side.” Talking of side, puts me in mind 
of inysidf — 1 am beside myself— iliat is, I threw myselt be^ 
side you, to express how much I am your humble servant,” 
as Dry den says. 

Beau, A iniglity expressive sentence truly, Mr Quote lu 
Quo, Captain, I shall be happy to serve you cm all occa- 
sions. ^1 can make or mond pumps, or windows, paint cup- 
boaids, or carriages, repair watches or weather-glasses — m 
short, (as a great author says) I’m up to every thing.* 
Talking of every thing, I write* ball'ids and epituplis, cut 
tonib^stoncs, and sell coffin furniture— shall be glad to serve 
you with any of the last articles at the lowest price, as the 
poet says. 

Beau, i hope 1 sha’n’t trouble you for any of the latter ar- 
ticles soon, Mr. Qootem;-*-your town of Windsor is very 
wholesome. 

Quo, The air is salubrious, and the fields look green, as 
Pope says. Yet, somehow or other, people drop away ver> 
sp^ily. 

Beau, Why you seem the very picture of health* 

Quo, That is ehiefiy owing to a part of my profession— 
0 rather my father’s profession, at which I always assist. 
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Beau: What’s that? 

I Qmo. Grave making, turning up the fresh earth 3 ^ou know 
is\ealthy employ.— 1 should like to dig your grave. Talk- 
ing of grave-making, puts me io mind of pliysic ; — do you 
know 1 dabble a little in that way? 

Beau, Indeed ! 

Quo, Wlien none of the faculty are on the spot, neigh- 
, hours call me in, being very near several patients — my house 
— church-yard. 

Beau* Church-yard ! Oh I very near your patients, 1 dare 
say. 

Quo, Ha! hal come, that’s a good one — as man. and 
buy, concerned in every thing, flimsy afiairs, and weighty 
matters. How do you think I employ my hours ? A day 
now, a summer’s day, as Milton says. 

Beau, 1 can’t gue&s, indeed. 

Quo, Morning, rise at five— father not up— run to church 
— ring bcU — back to school — ^look over big boy’s accounts 
— teach children catechism — breakfast at eight — swallow 
juullins— play tune — German flute, or fiddle — fright jack- 
daws from chickens — church-yard— dig graves till ten— run 
to ponfold — advertize strayed cattle — make out registers, 
marriage banns and certificates, till eleven — home — scold 
wile — put on fire — away I go — round for prayers — help cu- 
rate on with surplice — run to school — whip buy’s bottoms— 
hack time enough to cry Am^n , — Thus passes my forenoon, 
as Congreve says. 

Beau, Forenoon ! Zounds man^ you’ve done a day’s work 
already. 

Quo, Talking of work— dine at one— go into shop — 
pound rosin or rhubarb— same mortar— mix up balls of 
})utty — box of pills — pint of pairtl— dose of jallup— mend 
sash or side-board — repair sun^ — change moon — blot out se- 
ven stars— squint at time-piece— put new wheel to watch, 
and weight to kitchen clock — sand to hour-glass— main 
spring to watch, or sucker to pump^ Thus passes my time 
till four— burying, perhaps— never out of the way — boys 
loll bells — at hand to chime in — assist in the service — ahthem 
i rom Jdb, ;" Dust to dust” — go home and play at blindman’s 
bufiT with boys till six. 

• Beau, What a devil of a fellow is this ! 
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Qm» DonH interrupt mo, captain. 

Beau, Well then at six ! i 

Qm. At SIX, as the poet says, attend at the gieat roon^ — 
auctioneer — knock down household goods— going, going, 
gone* — ^to my shop — cut tomb-<itones — .write epitaphs, to 
'imuse myself— set ’em to music— feed hot^s — coop hens— 
drive ducks from the pond — sunsiH — night comes on — shut 
up shop, school, and vestry— night curfew — go home — , 
chimney corner — call my wife — stir (ire — draw cork— smoke 
pipe — quaff— crack joke— laugh— lie down — or, to make 
out time, “Wind up the clock, as \orick says. Thus 
ends the history of a day. 

Beau. Thank heaven his day is done, os the poet saJ^ — 
and here conies one to prevent his beginning another. 

Bnter Loonby Mactwoltbr, l ii. 

Looney Pray, now, is my new master's name Captiin 
Blackguard ? 

Beav, Beauguard, you blockhead ! 

Looney* Then there’s a little hop<-o’-my*thumb suldiei, 
been axing after you in the passage. 

Beau, That’s Phoebe, f suppose. — (^Aeide ^) — What have 
you done with him ^ 

Looney* 1 took him under my arm, and pitched him dow ti 
in the landing place, to be ready fur you. — Here lie comes , 
faith, ho*s a tasty cock«spaiTow« 

Enter Phcibe, l ii 

Beau. Well, my young volunteer, 

Phw* I came according to your honour’s order. 

Beau. True; you must remain here for a lime; — ^I'll an- 
swer for your being from camp;— I have something to settle 
for you here, where your presence will be necessary. 

Mustn’t I attend the Keview to-morrow, captain ^ 

Beau. You shall know that in the mornings 

[Ejiit Phwb^^ 1 . 11 . 

Quo. The Refiew ! erhy all the world will be there. Great 
celebrations to*oight, on the occasion, at our club,— All the 
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singers practising below in my parlour. — I teach ’em to troll ; 
»j-that’s another of my trades, — Do have Vm up, captain I 
\ Beau. There’s no getting rid of lliis fellow, 1 perceive. — 
Any thing you please, Mr. Quotem. 

Quo, ( Callmj offy L.H.)IIere, neighbours ! neighbours !— 
• Here they come ; merry rogues all, captain. 

Enter VataGERs, L.n. 

Now, fire away ! as the poet says- 

FINALE. 

GLEE,~(old words.) 

Life\ a bumper, filed by fate . 

Let ue, guests, enjoy the treat; 

Nor, like silly mortals, pass 
Life, as Uwere Imt half a glass. 

Let this scene with joy be erowfCd, 

Let the glee and catch go round. 

All the sweets of life combine, 

Mirth, and music, lose and wine, 

{Front drop, closes them in.) 

END OP ACT 1. 


ACT II. 

SCENE L“77i^ Apartment in QuotenCs Home. 

Enter Looney Mactwolter, d.h. 

Loamy, I wish my new master would make a small par- 
cel of haste, with' this letter Fm to carry to the quaking 
lady, at ould Bull’s. Faith, now^he’s no green-horn to em- 
ploy myself, Looney Mactwolier. I’m at home' in a love 
affair, like a flea in a blanket. Love!— O, Judy O’Flan- 
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nikin! you are at Balniddery; buf« to be mre, I didnH 
botliijr your alabaster heart. (iiW/6.) 

(.^ipid, thou &and-blind god, pray look at me , / 

I atn your humble servant to command, 

Looney Mactwolter I 

SONG.— Looney. 

Oh ^ whack I Cupi<P^ amanmkinj 
&nack on my hearty he hUme a poller^ 

Good laekt Jady O"' jP2annikin ! 

Dearly she loves mat Loomy Mactivolter 
fudy^s a darlings my kisses she st0en ; 

She's an heiress, (hats clear, 

For her father sells heer ; 

He keeps the sign of the Cow and Ike Snnffeis, 

She*s so smart. 

From my heart 
/ cannot bolt her^ 

Oh, whack ! Jvdy O'" Flnnnikin / 

She is the girl for Looney Mactwolter, 

Vh, whaek, ^c. 

Oh, honel good news I need a bit ! 

hVd correspond, bat laming woM choak her. 
Mavrone/^1 cannot read a bit / 

Jody caiCt tell a pen from a poker , 

Jadfs so constant. Til never Jotsake her; 

She's as true as the moon 
Only om afternoon, 

I caught her asleep with a hnmpJtack shoemaker ; 

Oh, shea's smart! 

From my heart 
I cannot bolt her. 

Oh, whack ! Judy O'Flannikin / 

She is the girl for Looney MactwoUer 
Oh, uhack, 

Enter Captain BeaoguarDi h.h. 

Beau. Looney ! 
tj/^ooney. That’s myself. 
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Bvau* I ordered a carriage — is it come ? 

Looiiey, There’s a chariot yonder, sure enough only it 
never a box, and the coachman rides one of the horses. 

' Bmu. A post-chaise, you blockhead l-^Order the post- 
boy to drive to the back gate of Mr, Bull’s garden ; — and 
• here, — ^here’s a letter His for Miss Grace Gay love ; — it 
must be delivered with i^crecy, now, Looney ;*and'— 

Loamy, Be aisy ; — rm os dumb as the parish-clerk of 
Killarney. 

Beau, [s he dumb, Uienr? 

Looney, You may say that. They’ve hanged him for 
stealing the church buckets. 

Beau, This fellow, I fear, will make some blunder : — but, 
Lucy will be upon the ¥^aich, as we have agreed. Now, 
mind, Looney -you will find a person waiting for you, on 
the outside of the garden gate to that person give this let- 
ter ; — ^then loiter about, till you are joined by Miss Gaylove, 
and her maid. Conduct them to the post-chaise; then 
come with them to the advanced guard of the camp, where 
you will find me. , 

Looney, I’ll do that :~but wiJB that bit of a machine^ 
think you, hold three of di I 

Beau. Why, you bo€dby,you must go on the outside. 

Looney, Och, with all my heart and soul, if it niakesjno 
odds to the ladies. The post-driver rides but one horse, you 
know, so I can sit, cheek by jowl, with him, on the other. 

Beau. Zounds 1 get along; and come with the chaise as 
you will. . 

Loamy, L^ me for that.— — Who 

knows, now, but I’ll botiUfter meeting Mr. Lump, at ould 
Bull’s— If I db^-Luinp^S head,; and Looney MactAVolter’s 
fist, may see whudi is the softest 

Bean, My little quaker was to have sent me a line, this 
morning, to further ouf operati<m«- Sot||n prevention, I 
suppose, at the Deputy’s- My tetter, by Looney, and the 
post-chaise, will, I trust, biake every thing proceed glibly. 

Enter ChaIiles WittUMS, i».0. 

Bern, Now, WiH'iams, what news from Uie camp? 
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Ifis iwjetty will be upon the ground at one, your 

\ ehall be diero in time fpr my duty 5 
W," folloSr me, you know. You must he upon tte watch, 
when all w.done, to .asswt in the business I mentioned. ^ 

, ffW. j shall to^B care, your honour. Is the young y 

^ BeoufAli islrtanged. I have just sent a messenger to 
coSJcti to the »^t;-and, when the review is over, we 

must move quietly off, through the crowd, to the next vi 
C. b«.r.f d™«, .nd «»1 . n.«r.h upon m.m. 

I wish you joy, from the bottom of my soul, your 
: hououra, Ah! qeptain, ’tk a happy lot to gem tho woman 

Whv you have a devUi^ melancholy way of 

, wadi... v<« >»" ><“ ««■" 

me, to think about marriage* , , ' * » 

ShoqM iyoothinif of it, thftO..>f yo“ were ndier . 
fRtf, .Shouldi n—Ahj your honour 1 

Bwu O, hoi}— I perq^VB. ^ you o«*.y want to 
;up a^rse, thaVyou mt iil“‘ ^ ^ 

/*'flfe.No, your honq^J I si 

diool^ chance to makq a l)ttle m««(ar. >P W ^ 


country 


ungrateful to lekye it,>j»s, toi% 
wanted my seryice. 

in my pocket, I would i^on3^M®'^ife g«‘®®***'®'* 

’ leave of ab,Cp9f* 

®" I" 

i Shropshire, yot^^onouf', that^^W^^ Svi'mrlS 
tune V> the lap of a pw was to have roarrieo 

me, in my better day8.^«»4 *? 

liaS“ A soldier, my lad. .sh*^e neVtW 

i'Sws^what .BW happ«m?-Who knowy, now. W.ilUams, 

W littfe pbosba Whkehorn may be yours at last , 

' ' * 
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With Plioebel— why~what, then, does yoiir ^honour 
know that — why, ccRild;*- ' 

V Beim, Nay, nay, don’t be surprised that an officer knows 
more of his men than they are aware of. But, follow me 
soon to the caifip — (Crams to l.h.) — W ait here, however,.,^ 
' a few minutes* 1 haye a person to send tO you, on a little 
business, that you must bring with you to me. And^ f^mem* 
ber^ Williams, hope and success, should be the English sol- 
dier’s motto. [jEanl, l h. 

WilL What does his honour mean ? How can he have 
heard of Phoebe? And he. went away smiling ;~to see 
me so uneasy, about what he may call a trifle. He 
doesn’t knoW how many a night I have lain awake, in my 
tent, With a breaking heart, to think my poor Phoebe may 
be without a friend to Shelter her. Heigho ! — pe^liaps, 1 
shall never hear her voice again. 

ErUot PHOStiB Whitehorn, L.H. 

Charles! 

Wtt(. Eht-^no — ^yes-*-why, 8ui%>, it canH be ! 

Have yon forgot me, Charles ! ' 

WitL Is it possible!— Phoebe!— Forgot 
you! — Oh, no! — but— hbw — why — why liave yoii come 
here, Phoebe ? 

Phm. Why, because you have come here, Ctmrles. — I 
couldn’t, for,my^'|ife» to stay away any longer. 

WilL My pho^ WBut in this dress, too !-^ 

Pkw. This because I’m enlisted. 

Enlis^.'! 

Fhm. Yetr^rm a folunte^ But tbe c^taia found 
me out, yest^^,; 109 — ^for, I 

tliougm nobodj^ j^'buld to tell if 1 a w^an, but 

you, Cbarles. .**' 

VKll. Phoebe, you fi^li^D' me}— To see you ini such a 
place as a camp,! — di%uS^ too :^xposed to the rudenete 
of our men ; — w»d vha^ have we to hope for, Phoebe? — So 
poor M, tre are,V<>u knoaii, it isn't j^ible that — 

Oh,tietfet yoteliH^tenybafself about that, Carles. 
I have,, aome 1^^, from our viffoge, that; will nw^ youp 
dear heart jump hgain. ' . ‘ : 
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RTiV/. IliideedI What is it, Phoebe ? 
i%a?. ' Why, last week, as I was crying before Farmer 
3ourby?s gate,— for he had just turned me out, becaasei 
he said, 1 was inopbh, and cojutd do fxo work^ 

Witt* Pamn hirp I ^ 

Pear! if you havVt learnt to swear, since you ‘ 
have been a soldier, Charles ! 
m///;Well, Phoebe? 

FhoB, Why, there came lawyer Goodwill, all in a hurry ; 
—and he told me that I bad got a fortune. 

■ Will* A fortune! 

PhcB. As sure as you are there, Charles:— and be said, 
my old uncle Wbilehorn, who went a sea-faring, ju^t as I 
was born, died in a foreign land; and had left me a good 
fifty pounds a year, as long as ever! lived, out of the great 
bank of JU)ndon, Here’s all the papers, Charles ; — { Taking 
them out of her kept ^em very safe for you ; 

— and His all your’s, if it was twenty and twenty times as 
much. , ' 

Will. My dear Phoeboi 1— — ( Atr eyes.)— I’ll 

speak to you presently. ' 

Phce. Dear I — what’s the matter? 

Wm. Bless you, Piioebe ! — ^’tis a comfort to ray heart to 
know you have got this money :-^nd I would sooner l)e 
shot for a deserter than take a penny of it— (PAieie 6ureU 
info tears.) — Why, Phcebe ! 

PAn?. Ah, Charles ! — I didn’t ^nge. adth your fortune ; 
— why should you change with , " ' • “ ' 

Will* I’d sooner die tlHstn dbaim, I think 6f your 
good :— but I mustn’t live in consume the 
money you want yourself, phcebe- 
JPAa. I t!Ou|^/^Tm' you.«i^}d prove false* 

hearted at last, 

ffiYf. By all lint'e tni¥> VI eoul^et but a decent 
competeitce, by my owftiod«telrj4?i^- 
. Youcs^n soon bare thad, Charles^ while ypu have 

such a master his hoD^ur, Uie cimtain: ;. '; 

HPiiK His hobnur is 'rery gpbS to i^|~vety jgdod to 
me, to ib'e'sare — V’ 

Phei. Lordif .1 knowiii^’s a g^ 'eotd^‘:|N)cause l» likes 
:ym 8^||nucb, yon know :— atid w told n;#i just ar Ite sent 
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ino into this room, tliat he’d sol you up in the world, 
Charles 

\ fViU. Indeed I 

Phw. Y es ; — he said ho was going to be married, to-day ; 
— and that he’d enable you, if you pleased, to be married 
'to-morrow. So you know, of course, I told him I was very 
much obliged to him. 

(Vill. Uid his honour say that? Then, Plwebe, if that’s 
the cast*, tiiough I would servo my king, as long os I am 
able, W(f II never bo half a day’s march asunder, if i should 
light fifty campaigns. 

/%»>. Ah, my dear Charles !— I’m so happy ! 

IVili. And so am I, too, Phoebe! 

DUET.--Wilhams and Pikebk. 

Will. And will lope contented be 

To dwell awhile in eam/i with me I 

Phw, With you around the world Vd roam. 

Nor ever waste a thought on home. 

Both, Then, merry round the world we' If go, 

Wl/fc gaily singing nonino. 

Wilt. But, if retiring from the wars. 

Grown old, and cover'd with my 'scan, ! — 

/%«*. Then, ttHling by the cottage door. 

We'll tell old stories o'er and o'et . 

Will. T/ipi I wilt qmjf, 

Phm. Anri f will sing. 

Both. Haj^ the evohihg of our life! 

The ancient soldier and his wife, 

As fumy as a queen and king! 

Then, merry round, 4’<‘‘ 

{^Exeunt, R.il. 


' EtUer CAhBB Quotem, i..u. 

Qua. I’m for the Review ! — a joyous day 1 
be there ;--so will Caleb Quotem, the Wag of Windsor. 
Businen must ceaim till to-morrow. Sun and moon must stand 
still;— strayed cattle must find their own way home— as 
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many as they can out of the pounds like a bankrupt's shil^ 
ling. This is holiday ! — broken windows, rosin^ hens, ducks, 
rhubarb, kitchen clock, and boys’ bottoms, may all go ar^J 
be damned, as the poet says. Bless me, I’m in spirits! — 
liubbs I 


Enter Duebs, t.ii. 


Qm. Dubbs, my boy, yon know Tve made you my man. 

Dtibbe Yos, sir. 

Quo» There's a Review. Every body should make ho- 
liday ; therefore, my boy Dubbs, you shall do as much work 
for me to-day as you can. 

Dvbbft. Thank you, sir. 

Quo. I tolled the parish bell this morning. You must 
ling It again at three. You can pull the rope, Dubbs I 

Dvbh* Oh, >es, sir; — you brought me up to it, you 
know 

Quo. So I did, Dubbs -you were brought up to a rope, 
sure enough, i'm a kind master to you. Run with my 
cumplimeiiis to the widow Thumpkin; — her husband is dead 
«^f a dru|wy, and can’t keep;— but tell her to-day is a holi- 
day, and T hope it will be agreeable to pop the deceased 
Mr. Thumpkin into the ground to-mcrrow. 

Dubbe. Won’t she be angry, sir? 

Quo. Not at all. Dubbs, you’re a blockhead I Why, 
ISe every thing here my own way. I rule the roast, as 
Milton says. 

Dubbi. What’s to be done with the ochoolt^boys, sir? 

Qko. Let them do aa much mischief as they like. I 
V hipped them all round before breakfast ; so, if they get 
into a scrape, we’re quits. 

Dubbs. This is a bonfire night; aodj warrant, they’ll 
break half the windows in Windsor. 

Quo. So much the better ;-*-rm a glazier. Ideal iu 
putty, as Plutarch says. Look to the house, Dubbs; and 
the business. If any body asks if I’m coming, say I’m 
gone if any body grumbles at my being gone, say I’m 
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ooming. Thaf s the way great men settle with their ei^i' 
tors\ Go, Dubbs. — [£!a?tr Dubbsj l.h.] — I shall leave 
eveiy thi||| at sixes and sevens. Muggs, the publican, will 
go mad. IVe rubbed out two legs of his Red Lion. He 
must wait till I can paint fresh ones. No matter ; his lion 
wont, run away without legs. Trade must stand still till 
to-morrow. 1 must rehearse my song for our club to- 
tright. 


SONG. — Quotem. 

/’m pariah clerk and sexton here^ 

My name is Caleb Quolm.*— 
rm painter i glazier ^ auctioneer ; 

In shorty / am faetotem, 

/ make a watch — I mend the pumps ; 

For plumber^ s work my knack is : 

I physic sell — / cure the mumps; 

I tomb^stones cut — I cut the rumps 
Of little schoolboy Jackies. 

Geography is my delight ; 

Ballads — Epitaphs I write; 

Almanacks / can indite ; 

Graves I dig^ compact and tight . — 

At night, hy the fire, like a jolly old cock. 

When my day*s work is done, and all over , — 
I tipple, I smoke, and / wind up the clock. 

With my sweet Mrs. Quctem, in clover. 

With myamen,gaymen. 

Rum Quotem,* 

Factotum; 

Putty and lead; 

Stumps, mumps. 

Bumps, rumps. 

Mortar he thumps; 
Joggany,fioggany,~ 

Signy-post daubery, 

Sj^it-crow, or strawberry, 
Chimery, rhimsry. 

Liquorish, stickerish, 

c 
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Chizzle tombi 
Frizzle iomb. 

Going ^ a-going! 

Sqville^ 

Pilh, 

Song inditing^ 

Epttaph wriimgy 
Steejde sottiuU 
Corpze to the ground , 

Windsor soap^ 

Phyzic the Pope; 

Home hopy 
Shut up shop ; 

Punch-bowl crockery y 
Wind up clockery. 

Many small articles make up a sum , 

I dabble in aU~Tm merry and rum ; 

And Uis heighol^for Caleb Quotemy 0/ 

[^Ejcity L If 

SCENE II. — The outer wall of Jl//. Deputy BulPs garden 
A garden gate. 

Enter Luc\ and John Lump, through the garden gateway 

Lucy, Now, be sure you make no mistakes. 

Lump, Noa — I won’t. 

Lucy, My young lady will never forgive you, if you do, 
— Here’s the letter — To Captain Beauguard, at Mr. 
Quoteni’s.”~You know the way. Look at the direction, 
aiid~but can you read? 

Lump, Yees, zure ; — I can read any thing but writing- 
handyjgnd print. 1 say, Mrs, Lucy, ben’t all this about 

^ ‘ 

y, Psha! vihat should you know about love? 
np. It comes so nat’ral to a body,*— Mrs, Lucy«-*huni 
-nloan’t you think I am pretty isli? 

Lucy. Oh, you are a Doncaster angel. 

Lump. An angel !~1’11 be shot, now, if I ha’n’t been 
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thinking the same of you. You’d make a sweet sign for a 
puj^lic-house. — (Aside *) — 111 give her, a kiss. 

^ucf/. Well, now, go on your errand, and— what does the 
fool stand sniggering there for ? 

Lump* I won’t go till you give I a smack. 

‘ Lucy. Take it then. 

[Gives him a box on the ear^ and Exit at garden gaie. 

Lump. ’Tware a right good bat of the chops, by gum ! 

Enter Looney Mactwolter, l.h. 

Looney, 1 wonder who it is I’m to find waiting for this 
letter^ and — by the powers, ’tis Mr. Lump ! — Faith, now, 
ril give him a neat salutation. 

Lump. (Rubbing his cheek.) I wouldn’t take such a 
knock on t’other side, for two-pence. 

Looney* ( Comes behind Lumpy and hits him a box on 
the eavy then bowe.) How do you do, Mr. Lump? 

Lump. Dorn thee! what’s that for? 

(Going to strike him.) 
' Looney, Then would you strike a harmless man, on the 
king’s highway, you house-breaker? — Och, for shame ! 

Lump. For sheame ! — wauns, I’ll— 

Looney, Take the letter, and hold your gab. 

(Shomng a lettefy which Lump does not take,) 

Lump, Letter! 

Looney, Arrah, and isn’t it a letter? — Look at the back. 
See, ’tis alt waxy, like a mealy potatoe. You have been 
waiting for it, you know. ’Tis for Miss Disgrace Gaylove, 
from Captain Beauguard, my new master. 

Lump, From the captain? — then H saves walk*, Here 
be the answer. ' (wves aieUer.) 

Looney, Liimp,4ny honey, none of your blaitiey I— Don’t 
1 know the quaking lady wouldn’t hurry herself to answer 
a letter before she received it; — excepting she wrote ex- 
press. 

Lump . , Why, mun, thua donna come by the post ! 

Looney* Faith, that’s true ; that makes a b^ difier^ce. 
But, let’s be sure all’s right and tight and that thisJa for 
my honour’s master, the captain. : , 
c 2 
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Lump. Then do you read sub^iption. 

After you, if you please. I was lamed to r^ad 
by deputy. the kttir.) 

Lump. That’s the way I was lamed too, 

Looney. ArVt you ashamed of yourself, man, to be sq^ 
ignorant ? — Fie upon you ! — not to know a B, from a bulrs 
foot.— Here, take back the — eh ?— by my soul. I’ve mixed 
the two billy ducks ! — {^Looking at the two lettere in hi^ 
Aand,)— I don’t know which is itself. — Then, sure, the 
father of letters always had twins ; — for his four-cornered 
children are plaguily alike. Mr. Lump ! 

Lump. Anan? 

Looney. Did you ever see a gentleman, in his waistcoat, 
that rides before the outside of a post-chaise ? 

Lump. Yees. 

Looney. There’s one at the corner of this wall; — ax him 
to misinterpret for us. 

Lump. Mayhap, he mayn’t be able. 

Looney. Thunder and turf, man I— haven’t the tickets, 
at the turnpikes lamed him his alphabet. Stop— a thought 
strikes me on the head. 

Lump. Do it? — Dom, I hope it hurts. I have been 
struck on the head, pretty tightisb. 

Looney. Never mind ; — I’ll charge you nothing for that. 
We are both employed, I take it, to frustidcate the schemes 
of ould Bull. 

lemp. Yees; I be a cheating old master. * Miss Grease 
gived I a guinea for it. I loy^s to be honest to my em- 
ployer. 

Looney. If we trust young leather-brogues there, at the 
corner of the wall, won’t he be after telling of us ? 

Lamp. Zure enough, there’ll no trusting one as deals in 
horses. I lamed that in Yorkshire. 

Looney. Take me into the house, my honey. We’ll ax 
the lady, — or ould Bull,— or any one else, — the meaning 
of this scribble scrabble. 

Lmmp* Done. 

Looney. Done. Jacky Lump, — sha’n’t w^e be friends ? 

Lump. Why, 1 hates malice. 

Looney^ That’s right. Come, Jacky Lump! we’ll make 
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friends over a sup, my jewel* Steal a mug of your mai^ter's 
beer, and damn the expense. , ,, 5 ; 

\ , - [Biceun^, at the gar^n'jgate, 

■^CENE lU . — An apartmeiU in Mr, Deputy. Buirs kmtse. 

Enter Gracg Gavlove and Lucy, r.h. ' 

• , ‘ 

Grace, Hast thou sent the man l^utnp, with the letter \ 
{^ave thee? 

Lucy, Ob, yes, ma’am. 

Grace, Tbink’st thou he will not blunder? 

Lucy, Oh, no, m^’am, he is cunning enough. ^ 

Grace, True; — knavery has set his hand-mark in that 
Y orkshireman’s face. 

Lucy, Yes, ma’and; — but I tried to rub it out, just now, 
at the garden gate. 

Grace, How, Lucy ? 

Lucy. With my own hand^-inark, ma'am; i slapped his 
lace, a saucy devil! ^ 

• Grace, I wonder I$eauguard has not sent. I wrote him 
f hat same letter, to prevent mistakes; — but he promised in- 
ti^lfjgence this morning. 

Lucy, ’Tis early yet, ma^ana; he’ll send, depend upon it. 
Grace, Moreover^ he talked of a leathern convenience, to 
take me to the Review which, we were to cheat my 

jjoardian, that fusty deputy and be joined in wedlock.. 

Lntnpl John Lump! 

Lucy, That’s youk*. guardiib’a voice, ma’ani.N 
Grace, I know ft;-*— for (fsere is none regaining it, in 
his bouse, exc6ptin|^ahe coachman’s raven. 

EniUr Derinv Bviu, »M. 

Bull. Damn my liev footman. Lump ! — I had ratheir put - 
ip with my old ono. He waa, saucy, and stayed at home : 
his fdbw V civil, but Ib’^'^never to be found.' DO' yt»u 
Icnow wh^ he is, Madam Grace ? . w. 

Gracr.-'Yea. . ■ 

C'8 
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ffu/f. Yea ! — then, where ? 

Grace* Tell him, Lucy. — 1 am a qnaker but tliou art 
a chambermaid, and may’st he for me. (Aeid^*] 

hacy. Yes, ma’am. — He’s gone to— to— *td— 
feed the ducks, sir. 

Bull Damn the ducks * — I want him to feed me. Wlvj 
does ho waddle off to the pond, when I want my breakfast 
This is the Review day ; and you’ve got the fellow out o 
the house, that you may go o scampering. 

Lucy^ My mistress doesn’t like scampering, I can assure 
you, sir. 

BulL DoegiL*t she? — then that’s more than I cap say o 
her maid, jSv\ broke down my gooseberry-bush, dahcin^ 
the hay, ilt|w kitchen-gar^on, with the tall apothecary. 

Enter Lump, and jfoUowinyy L.ff. 

BulL Oh, you’re come at last I— you are plag 
ducks, I should think. • 

Lump* Yees, aur ; — I loves ’em, stq^ed with 
onion, hugely. 

Looney* I like ’em w^itli a good potatoo Qqddihg in the! 
belly ! (^Retif&^^ the Hage* 

Butt* I’ll teach you to go to my pond, you filockhead !- 
Lump* Doan’t ye trouble yourself, zur; — 1 knows th 
way. 

Lucy* (^Apart to Lump*') Have you carried the lei 
ter? 

Lump* Noa. 

Grace* Hast thou been treaeherous, then, friend ? 
Lump* Noa ; — I ha’n’t been at all. 

Bull* What the devil are you all whispering about ? — U 
me know what’s the— 

Looney* Your servant, Mr. Deputy Bull. 

(Advancing on BulVs r.h. and bowing> 
BulL Here’s that infernal cow-doctor come again ! 
Looney, What, and hav’n’t 1 took leave of the cow^s f( 
the army? 

Bull. You in the army ! 

Looney* Yes; — I bnl^ spatterdabhe|j|br a cap*fin. 
Bull* Then brush out of my houj^yPtast as yof.' oan. 
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Looney, Fd scorn to soil your dirty carpets if, I hadn’t 
been bother’d about a bit of a paper baca’se I can’t ^ead 
at, this present writing : — but you have made out cheating 
bin for your shop, you k|iow, and can spell figs. 

BylL Figs I — there again! — Every body quizzes my 
'•wigin. " 

Looney. Shut your ugly mouth, and read me the oujiside 
kiver of this billy duck. {^Gives hm the 

Bull. Why, what is all this? — {^Reads.) — To Bliss 
Grace Gay love.” — {Opens it.) — “ Beauguard So, sol 

Looney. Faith, then, Fve got the wrong.~Give yours 
back to the quaking lady, Mr, Lump. , 

Lump. Yees, {Offering %t to Grace.) 

Bull. {Snatching it.) Mr. Lump shall give it to me, if 
he pleases. „ 

Looney. Why, Drffl, would you be after 

robbing the mail \ 

Bull. {Reads.) To Captain Beauguard.” — And in her 
own hand. Oh, you she-devil of a quaker I 
Graee. {Apart.) We are betrayed, Lucy ! 

. Lucy. {Apart.) Undone, ma’am! — These stupid block- 
heads ! 

Bull. Now for it. — {Reading Beauguatd^s letter.)— 
“ Dearest Grace.”~Oh, you abominable I — but let me see 
—Aye — Grace, 

Looney. Well, you’ve said Grace. Now fall -to, Mr. 
Deputy Bull- 

Bull. {^Reading.) ** I tremble lest the bearer of this 
should commit a blunder.”— 

Looney. Faith, now, that’s foolish of him, enough ! 

Bull, {Reading:) ** You will find a post^haise waiting 
for you and Lucy^^ at the garden 

Grace. {Apart.) That intelligence jsufficetU. » 

BuU. {Reading.) “ Lose no time in gettit^ into it :”— 
^ Grace. We will follow thy coun^I. 

\Bechons hucy^ and they steal 
Bull. {Reading.) ** For should old honey and U'^cle 
take the ^arm !”— Honey and treacle ! ■ 

LoonJy. There’s a sweet fine I 

JU^P^ He, hel^Why, gur, the captain ha’ fobud bfif 
old trade, sure enouglu 
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Suit. Jtlold youi tongue, you scoundrel.-— (/Zearfi.) — 
♦♦ Take the alarm, —all our plans will miscorry."’ — Damn 
me, but they shall miscariyr * — Stay where you are, madam, 
till I read the other,— Aye— ( /Ae other l*»Uer ,) — 
** Friend Beauguard, — I am prepared to meet thee at the 
camp, — and afterwards to attend thee to the church. 1 waif 
for news from thee, to elude my foolish guardian — Foolish 
guardian!— Not so foolish as you imagine; — but if you 
escape now, Fll be bound to be called fool as long ns I live, 
ril teach you to— Eh !— ahy, zoundu, 
site's gone ! 

Looney, h'aith she is !— and you must be called fool, as 
long as you live, Mr* Deputy Bull. 

Bull, Here— run— fly — order the coach. 

Looney. A mad bul* * — a mad bull » 

Bull. Tlie camp! — Daifllf Jill be first among the 

ranks — get the coach, directly, you Scoundrel ; — and you to 
Im* 111 a plot too t— when i promised to reward you at Clirk^u 
mas, you dug. 

Lump. Vees, to you did, zur.— J hope you’ll be as good 
as your word wi’me. 

Bull. Get out, you rasScai, and order the coach, directly, 

( Drives Lump outn l.h ) 

Looney. If you’ve a seat for me, Mr. Deputy Bull, J’m 
after going yonr road. 

Bull. Get out ol my liouse, 3 ou cursed hay-inaking jack- 
et-brushing, cow-physicing, son of a — (Driving him 
out.') \Exeunt^ 1 .h. 


S('ENE IV. — Open 4*^*.— Flwm cf the camp . — 

at a dietance. 

Enter Quotbm, t,u. 

Quo. Bless me I there’s a monstrous throng I — I’ve slipped 
through a crowd of my customers;— damn ’em. I’m even 
with ’em, for they are always slipping away fitim me.— 
There’s a camp I— t-the general camp — pioneers anV all, as 
poet says — 1 tike soldiers; they help grave-makVe*^- 
*iv i\u\ leuing off a gun makes me jump, 1 must 
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good place. If I could find my lodger, now, the captain, 
he’d 

Enter Captain Beauguard, l.h, 

’"‘'Ha ! — talk of the devil Captain, your humble, as I say. 

Beau. {^Looking out, and crossing to r.h.) I see nothing 
of Looney yet, nor the chaise. 

Quo. He doesn’t hear me. Captain, your .servant. 

Beau. That Irishman is as stupid as a post. 

Quo. And, I think, you are as deaf as a post. Captain 
Beauguard, I 

Beau. ( Turning round.) Oh, Mr. Quotem. — This feJlow, 
at such a moment ! — Mr. Quotem, 1— f am very busy, here, 
and you must excuse me. ^ ( Turm from him} 

Quo. Cuts me, as CIim^^li llSJ'i. T hope he’ll mind me a 
little more every Satur^y, when I come for a week’a^ledg** , 
ing. — How shall I get a good place without him?-*-Bd^l’U 
press and persevere ; that’s the only way men get places, 
at present. 

EfUet Charles Williabis and Pu(ebe, l.h. 

Beau. What intelligence, Williams? 

Will. None yet, yOur honour : — but ’tis full ’early. All 
will go well, I warrant 

Beau. It goes wdf with you, I see. You have brought 
yOur companion witb^^du. 

Quo< Ob, that’s the little cocksparrow soldier I saw at 
my house. 

Phw. We are so obliged to your honour. 

Beau. Najj no thanks^ now, my little Phoebe. 

Qtto. Pb^e! 

Will. Heaven bless you, captain! You have made me 
happy with the woman of my heart ; and I hope to serve 
his majesty, and your honour, as long as I live. 

Quo. A woman ! — zounds ! the cock sparrow is a hen, as 
the poet says. — If you could put me into a good place to see 
the Review captain — ( Going Up to him. ) 

Beau. ^Pushing him awag.) Damn it, stand asidgj'^ 
Yor*.v^/'she is in the post-chaise, and Lucy with her. 

^ * {Looking out y l,H.) 
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Enter Grace CjVyiove and liocy, l.h. 

Grace, {^Running to Eeavgwird) Oh, fiienrl Heau- 
guard ! — 

Beau, What’s the mutter * you are flurried, iny Io\e ! 

Grace, Wo are pursui-d. — My guardian 

Beau, Discovered * — confound him. 

Giace, I wi^h we could : — but will not he confound us { 

Lueg. Oh, captain, there’s the deuce to pay -the de- 
puty has found out all he’s close at our heels, followed by 
the Irish boob) that made the mischief. — Here he comes, as 
I’m alive ! 

Beau, Courage ! — We can’t retreat — so face the enem> , 
boldly* • * ^ 

Enter Deputy l ii. 

Bvl/, Oh, you stealer of quakers » 

Beau, What’s the matter, sir I 

Bull, Matter, sir • Carries off an heiress, and then asks 
wlrai’s the matter ’ If there's law to be had — but, corne you 
home directly. ( 7b Grace ) 

Graej, Nay, friend Bull, I will not. Being in camp, I 
throw myself under military protection. 

Bull, You do ^ 

• Lucy, Yes, sir, my mistress and I are, both, under mili- 
tary protection* 

Bull, Here’s impudeiico* — but I’ll try the power of a 
guardian. I will, captain; in spite of you, and your myr- 
midons; — > our six-foot grenadiers, and damn’d Irish eov\- 
ihxjlors. 

Enter Loomey Ma< twolter, l.h. 

* 

Looney, Be aisy, Mr* Bull, among the gentlemen soldiers* 
or you’ll see a fig-man tossed in a blanket. 

Beau, Look ye, sir, storming will have little eflect. — The 
pirties are agiced ; — agree quietly with them jj or we pro- 
ct-ed, in spite of you, and a short time puts us oit of your 
power. 

Bull, Why, there’s some truth in that. Well, thoii^^on- 
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Orace, And now, friend Bull, thou wilt be no more trou- 
bled with a scampering qiiaker. (^Dntfns heat without) 
Bean, Elaik ! the dr urns beat? — the Ueview is commenc- 
ing 

Qno. If you could procure me a place, captain— 

Bean VVcll, well, I will procure you one. 

Qwo. There' — perseverance' — II always answers. 

Enter ViLLAOf RS, r ii. and l.h u.e. 

FINALE. 


i?y male and female Villager Soldiers ^ Drnmmerit and 
Fiferh. 


Brnkly beat the itmTou' dram . 

Merry seethe soldier come ! 

Pikes and halberts gleaming; 

Colours^ gaily streaming, 

'troll the martial 
■’ Tis the soldier's pleasure 
Briskly beat the drum ! 

Soldiers know no sonow. 

We're irwrry men, on English ground^ a ground; 

Careless of to^iiwrioWy 
We gatly march the country round, a round 


Disposition of the Characters vuhen the Curtain faU%. 
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Thbv who peruse this flimsy cotnjposition in the present day^ 
when the fashionable caprice^ which unce procured for it an 
ephemeral popularity, has for&ahen its idol, and loft it to be 
estimated according to its actual value, will be somewhat pU2* 
zled to discover upon what grounds it could ever lay claim 
to a much higher species of praise than is tfestowed upon a 
clover pantomime. The incidents, it is true, though highly 
farcical, are amusing ; but tho diak^gue, spite of an ocoa* 
uotial sprightliness, is a mere incumbrance, and sadly retards 
the progress of die action, upon which aloue the interest de*** 
Irenas. So strongly, indeed, has this been felt, that what was 
^t flrst, a monstrous farce of flve acts, is now compressed into 
Its natural limits, and never finds its way to the stage, but in 
ihe form of an afterpiece. 

A certain class of writers among us, who contrive to And 
beauties in every thing that emanates from the French an* 
hors of a particular school, have often dwelt in rapturous 
erms upon what they are pleased to style the brilUatit wit 
nd pungent satire of this play ; yet, few things, we think, 
an less resemble true wit, than ihe quaint snip-snap lan*^ 
uage in which the characters converse; never saying what 
ley think, but always thinking what they shall say. At the 
rst blush, indeed, an air of gaiety is apparent, which pleases, 
>r a moment ; but, the everlasting attempt at being smarip 
lid keeping up the ball of repartee, quickly bocomes tire* 
>me and absurd.*-^^ A little salt is very well, but a moutb-^ 
hl’s the devil ” says an old proverb,— the truth of which 
ks never so clearly* evident to us, ba while perusing this 
mposition. The authotV satire is little more to be com* 
mded« They who can see any thing atoitrkble in common* 
ice hits at the intriguoil ^ politicians^^ knavery of law* 
rs, and the insincerity of eourtiet^ emmm by the 

^casmsof M« Beaumarchais; but» wsmmtet the 
B t 
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o^^nuon willfje, that iho utter of originohtv which th« 
display^ IS not atoned for by any peculiar keenness or br 
hancy. 

Those remarks must be uiidersttjrid as applying to li 
Work in its original f<»nn, viz. a play ol five acts. In its pr 
sent vStaUs it deserves much more favourable mention; sine 
^^lut was urcfiomc as a <omedy, is highly mnusing as a fare 
Few pieces contain situations bolter calculated to produ* 
stjtgo-efl'ect ; for, the author had no superiors as the co 
tnver of a bustling, exciting pantonnme. The scene in tl 
dressing-room, ami that in the garden, arc a 
onrablo specimens of this talent, — particularly the Jath‘i 
always suppo irjig the audience inthned to tavour the dece 
and to admit the possibility of those convenient mistake 
which have been of excellent service on the stage, from ti 
time of Thespis. — ’Tis the stale refuge of miserable poet 
change of a hat or a cloak, to alter the whole state of 
\ omedy ; hO that tlu> father must not know his own child, fo 
sooth, nor tlio wife her husband.”^ So o rote Chapman ; ai 
It will be allowed that his ridicule of sutli expedients is n 
whfilly inapplicable to the piece before us. 

There is one jialpable defect in the construction of tli 
drama, which by a little care might easily have been avoide 
It do<s not constitute of itself a complete play, but is merel 
a sequel to something that has gone before, with which it 
taken (or granted the audienci^ are acquamtod. Hence, llu 
who have never ‘pi^ruscd The Barber of Seville,’^ camn 
well comprehend the allusions to the previoUh history i 
/Umamvifi Rostfin^ Barlo/o^ Ft^aro^ &c,, and are quite at 
toss to account for the extreme familiarity with which t) 
latter personage is allowed to treat biiS master. These thing 
It IS true, are intelligible enough to those who have seen tl 
(u’ht part of the diaina; but, tliey certainly are blots, by wlu< 
the piece, instead of forming of itseif a perfect whole, is rcj 
d<‘red a broken portion, a more fragment of a story .t 

» Mjiy-I3»y, Act U. 

t Tltf'ic is » traaslatioa of the first part, by the elder Colimui, ca 1!< 
** Tho Spanish Barber,*' which was oncoponoraiod at the f^a 3 ^«l 8 lK 
on tb< siinu* evening with “ The rollles of a Bay,” but the experino 
was naf surcessfal. New versions of both the paits, aided by Moran 
jnuMc, have recently acquired some popularity. 
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The most natural and interesting character, is that of the 
which is really drawn with much tri^th and delicacy i 
The others are neither true to nature nor to any thing else, 
except some fanciful models which the author met with 
among the writings of his brotlier dramatists. The Connie 
who is intended to be ,a very attractive, polished man of 
gallantry, is iii reality a repulsive, heartless libertine, desti^ 
UUe of a single redeeming quality. Fi^^ro has been de- - 
scribed, in glowing terms, as the prince of intriguing valetsV 
and Susannah as the most captivating pf coquettes; but, 
correct judgment, we are sure, will not confirm these ridicui 
lous eulogies, the offspring of folly or prejudice. They are 
both very respectable proficients in the pantomimic depart<«, 
nient of their calling, giving and receiving slaps bn the face 
with commendable de^brity;. but, in thehigher qualities of wit 
and Uveliness, they have no pretensions to vie for an instant' 
with Uiose master jiieces of the kind, which many of onr 
English comedies present. The Counfess is vasi|y insipid. * 
A n^iected wife 9 wlio attracts not the slightest fmrtiou of 
interest or regard ; and seems to remain; chaste, i8^lely\ for 
want of Solicitation and opportunity to ^corae. otherwise; 
The remaining characters have nothing a&but them demand^ 
ing notice, except the of whieh is . cer- 
tainly ;a very fair subject for ridicule, and unbounded^ 

amus^hient-^iri the galleries. We hear much of the. de- 
ficiencies of the present race of dramatists; but, the dullest, 
stuff, produced by theduUest of them, has nothing equals 

the gross folly iind indecency of the trial-tfpene, in which this 
sLuttenng personage acts a prominent pan.* A tiuge of- 
obscOpity, ihdee«i, perv^es the play throughout ; and, thought 
the mbst tici^d^us pipages have been omitted, it was in^ 
possijbtd to, reform the general tone of the piecO; which k 
decidedly pernicious. The whole gist and business turns 
upon aduiterdus intrigue; fidelity to the marriage-bed is 
treated as a matter of indifferewcO ; and moral obligations 
;are alluded to, only tojbe ridiculed. We have no wish to . 
affect a straiMuced morality, which is too often the cover of 
an odious hypperisy ; hpt we put it to the candid judgment 
of the mder^ whether?^ of tliii producUon is nor 

* The charstetcr of Ch^m, and idie scene aUnded to; are now 
''-jolly rejected. ' ''' , ' 
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precisely such as , have described., ' In speaking thus 
harshly of its general merits, we ha only expressed our 
honest sentiments; — with some degree of diffidence, we 
confess, when we reflect upon the numerous writers who 
liaye held a contrary opinion ; but, the cuckoo note of imi- 
tation is little to our taste; and though our judgment may 
be defective, we shall prefer trusting to Its dictates, erro- 
neous as they may bo, to treating our readers with a servile 
repetition of what has been put forth by others. 

Holoroft’s drama, it seems, is not precisely a translation, 
being only taken from the French ; — a distinction without a 
difference, many persons will think. The fact is, that as the 
original was remarkably popular when first played at Paris, 
the Covent Garlien managers were desirous of bringings* it 
forward in England as speedily as possible, and dispatched 
Holcroft to the Continent, to procure a copy. This, how- 
ever, proved to be impracticable, the French, Managers 
guarding their property with jealous care; and, accordingly, 
as the only resource, Holcroft, attended by a companion, 
visited the Theatre eight or ten times, noted dowp the prin- 
cipal incidents, with as much of the dialogue as the memory 
could retain, and from these materials formed the English 
♦version. The prize was scarcely worth the trouble taken to 
obtain it. P. P. 


SDimi of Kqsrcflfmtation. 

The time this piece takes in representation, is one hour 
iind forty minutes. 


Stage IHrectims. 

ByRH • • .is meant Bight Hand.. 

Left Hand^ 

s.E Second Entrance. 

u.a .tipper Entrance. , 

M.D • . Middle Door. 

B.F , ««i»,Poor in flat. 

R4I.D. .Right Hand Door. 

L.H.D. .Left Hand Door. 



Costume. 


CX)UNT ALMA VIVA. 

Spanish dress of white kerseymere, trimtued with silver. 
FIGARO. 

■ 

Light b|lqe do. do. trimmed with pink bordering. 
ANTONIO. 

Brown jacket and breeches trimmed with green^ and green 
aprbn. 

BASIL. 

Common do. do* trimmed with yellow* 

PEDRO. 

Green and orange Spanish livery. 

EIGHT ATTENDANTS. 

Light blue dresses^ trimmed with silver. 

COUNTESS, 

Blue satin dress, trimmed with silver* 

SUSAN. 

White, inuslin dress, trimmed whiter satin points, banging 
slee ves the wne. 

AGNES. 

Pink calico petticoat, brown body, and apron trimmed 
with pink points. 



^ers(on^ aaepteslettttD* 


Count Almaviva^ 
Basil - - “ - 
PedrOy - - - - 

Page, - - - - 
Figaro^ - ^ • 
AntontOy - - 

Countess, - - • 
Susan, - - « - 
Agnes, - - • 


-Drwry-£a«tf. 

- Mr. Rae. 

- Mr. Fisher. 

- Mr. Ebswortli. 

- Miss Kelly. 

- Mr. 

- Mr. Oxb^rry. 

- Mrs. Orger. 

- Mrs. Davison. 

- Mrs. Hughes. 


Covent’-Gurden^ 

Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Atkins. 
Mr. Trueman. 
Miss S. Booth. 
Mr. Parley. 
Mr. Emery. 
Mrs. Egerton. 
Mrs. Gibbs- 
Miss E. Bolton. 
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FOLLIES OF A D^^Y. 


ACT I. 

SCENE I . — A toom in the ccatie, 

Figaro uhd Susan discovered- (&*san sealed in an arm- 
chair, and Figaro measuring the chamber %mth a wand. ) 

The onig entrance to this room, is L,H.s.£. 

Fig. Eighteen feet by twenty-six, — good. 

Sus. What art thou so busy about? 

Fig. Measuring, to try if the bed our noble Jord intend,* 
to give US will stand well here. 

Sue. In this chamber ! 

Fig. Yes., 

i^s. I wont lie in this chamber. 

Fig.Vfhym% ' 

J ^On't like it, ^ ^ ' ^ 

Fig. VW reason. 

iSus. lYhat if I have no reason ? — What if I don't choo*<e 
to give iny reason ? — Thou knowest how our generous 
count, when he by thy help obtained, Rosina’s hand, aivl 
made her Countess of Almaviva, dtirihgihe tirsi transports of 
love, abolished a certain gothic right— 

Fig. Of sleeping the first night wutb every bride. 

Sm. Which, as lipjrd of the Manor, he could claim. 

Ftp. Know it ?-^To be sure I do|^ or 1 wonld not have 
marn^ evfm my charming Susan in his domain. 
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Su8, Tired of prowifbg amobg the rustic beauties of the 
neighbourhood, he returcu^ to the castle,— 

Fiff. And his wife. 

And thy wife.— Hares .) — Dost thou under- 
stand Jne? \ * 

Fiff. Perfectly ^ " 

Sus, And endeavours secretly, to re-purchase from her a 
rio^bt, which he now most sincerely repents he ever parted* 
with. 

Ftg. Most gracious penitent ! 

S^is. This is what he hints to me every instant ; and this 
the faithful Basil, the honest agent of his phiasures, and our 
most noble music master, every day repeats with my lesson. 
Ftg, Basil! 

Sus. Basil. 

Ftg. Indeed? — Well, if tough ashen plant, or supple-jack 
twine hot round thy lazy sides, rascal, — > 

Sus. Ha, ha, ha ! Why, wert thou ever wise enough to 
imagine that the portion the count intends to give us, was 
. meant as a reward for thy services ? 

Fig. I think I had sc»me reason to hope as much. 
jSus. Lord, lord I What great fools are you men of wit ! 
Fig. I believe so, 

Sus. I’m su^ so, ; 

Fi^. Oh, that it were possible todeceive this arch deceiver, 
this lor^ of mitie ! A thousand blundering boobies have had 
art enough to filch a wife from the side of her sleeping, sim- 
ple, unsuspecting spouse ; and if he complained, to redress 
his injuries with a cudgel ; — but, to turn the tables on this 
poacher, make him pay for a delicious morsel he shall never 
tasle, infect hirh with fears for his own honour, and — 

Sm. (A bell rings.) Hark! My lady rings.:— I must 
run ; for she. has several limes strictly charged me to be the 
first person at her breakfast the niorning of my marriage. 
Fig. Why the first? 

jSfiifi'.The old saying tells us, ihat it’s lucky to a neglected 
wife, to meet > young bride on flie morning of bk wedding- 
day. " L.H.S,E. 

Fig. Ah, my sweet girl!— She’s* an angel 1 Such wit! 
Such grace !^ and so much prudence and modesty too ! — Pm 
a happy fellow ; — so, Basil ! Is it me, rascal, you mean 
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to practise the tricks of your trade upon ? — ril teach yuu to 
put your spoon in my miik.— But bold ! — A niomenfs re- 
flection, friend Figaro, on the events of the day : — flrst. 
thou must promote the sports and feastings already prfs- 
jected, that appearances may not cool, but that thy niarriagt* 
iiiay proceed with greater certainty ; next, thou must— Ha ^ 
here again? 

Enter Susan, with the Cmmtess'e, gotvnj cap^ 

and riband in her hand. 

Sus. It wasn’t my lady’s bell : she has left her root)). — 
Methinks, Figaro, you seem very indil&rent about our wed- 
dipg. Why aren’t you gone, to summon the bride-men and 
maids ?-^And what’s become of your fine plot to be revenged 
on my lord? 

Fip ni away ibis moment, and prepare every thin^. 
’Pr’ythee, my Susan, give me one kiss, before I go; ’twill 
quicken my wits, 4pd lend tmagirmtiori a now impulse. 

Sue. O, to be sure I — But, if I kiss my lover to-day, wha?, 
will my husband say to me to-morrow ? — (Seems to refuse^ as 
Figaro kisses A^r*)~Pshaw, Figaro f^wlien wilt thou com. 
to trifle thus from morning tili night? 

Fig. When I may trifle from night till mt>rning, sweef 
Susan. [Emt, l.H. 

Sus. Ah, Figaro, Figaro ! if thou provest but as loving a 
husband as thou art a fond lover, thou’lt never need fqar the 
proudest lord of them all,— f declare, I forget what I cam<" 
for . — (Sman puts the gowfi on the arm-chair; but heepn 
the cap mid riband in her hand.) 

Page. Without^ Thank you> thank you, Figaro , 
—I shall find her. , ^ 

Enter PACn^ lai.s*e, riming, ' , 

Sus. So, master Hannibal ! — What do you want here'^ 

Page^ my dear, dear, pretty Susan ! — I liave been 
looking for you these two hours. 

Sus. Well, wlmtjtiave you to say to me, now you .hav€^ 
found me? 

B 6 
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Pagu. {^Chit4i9hly aimrms.) How does your beauteous 
lady dOt Susan? 

Sm. Very welL 

Page. {Poutingly.') Do you know, Susan, my lord' is 
going to send me back to my papa and mamma ? 

Susi Poor child I # 

Page. Child indeed ! — ^tJmph !— And, if my charming 
god*mother, your dear Iady» cannot obtain my pardon, I 
shall soon be deprived of the pleasure of your company, 
Susan. ; 

Sus. Upon my word J-r-You are toying all day long with 
Agnes, and fancy yourself, moreover, in love with my lady, 
and then come to tell me,. you shall be deprived of my com- 
pany. — Ha, ha, ha ! ^ 

Page. Agnes is good-natured enough to listen to me ; and 
that is more than you are, Susan ; for all I lOve you so, 

Smi Love me 1— Why, you amorous little villain, you are 
in love witli every woman you meet* 

Page. So I atii, Susan, and I can\ help it. — If nobody is 
by, 1 swear it to the trees, the waters, and die winds ; nay, 
to myself. O, how sweet are the words woman, maiden, and 
love, in my ears 1 

Ha, ha> ha! — ^He’s bewitclied*~And what is the 
count going to aend you from the castle for ? 

Page. Last night, you must know, he paught me with 
Agnes; in her room : — begone, said he, thou little— ^ 

Sus. Little what ? 

Page. Lord l-^e called me such a name, 1 can’t for shame 
repeat it before a woman, -r*-! dare never ra^t his face again. 

Sm. And pray what were you doing in Agnes’s room ? 

Pcrye. Teaching her heir part. 

iSia. Her parti 

Page. Yes ; the love sc»ne, you know, she is to act in the 
comedy this evening. 

Sm. WbiA isiy lord would choose to teach her 

himself. ^ 

Page* Agnes fe very kind, Susan. \ . 

Well, w^ell, PH tell the Counts, what ybu aay 
Blit you arc a little more .^Icomspect in hej*, presence. 

Page: Ah, she* is a dimity! Hpw noble is her 

manner I Her very Smiles are awffH ; . >; 
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Sus. That is to say, you can tMce wliat liberties you 
please with such people as me. 

Paffe, O, how do I envy thy happiness, Susan 1 Always 
near her! Dressing her every morning! Undressing her 
every evening 1 Putting her to bed ! Touching her I Look- 
ing at her I Speaking to — —What is it thou hast got there, 
Susan ? 

Sus. {CounterfeiHng th^ extravagant tom of the Page,) 
It is the fortunate riband of the happy cap, which at night 
enfolds the auburn ringlets of the beauteous Countess, 

Page, Give it me nay, give it me I will have it, 

Sus, But, I say, you sha’n’t, — ( Th^ Page enaickes it^aad 
runs routed the arm-chair ^ dodging Susan,) — O my ri- 
band ! ' 

Page, Be as angry as thou wilt, but thou slialt never ha ye 
it again t thou shouldst have one of my eyes rather. 

Sus. 1 can venture to predict, young gentleman, that 
three or four years hence, thou wilt be one of the most tie- 
ceitful veriest knaves — 

Page, If thou dost not hold thy tongue, Susan, i’ll kiss 
thee into the bargain. 

Sv^. Kiss me I'— Don’t come near me, if thou lovevSt thy 
ears. — F say, beg my lord to forgive you, indeed ! No, 1 as- 
sure you. 

Aim, {^Without.) Jaques.- — 

Page, Ah I I’m undone ! — ’Tis the count himself, and 
there’s no way out of this room. — Lord, lord ! what w ill 
become of me ?— ( The Page cronehes down^ and hides him- 
self behind Susan and the arm-chair,) 

Enter Count Almaviva, remains behind 

the arrn^hain) 

Aim. $ 0 , my charming Susan, have I found thee at last ? 
But, thou seemest frightened, my little beauty. 

Sus^ Consider, my lord, if any body should come and find 
you heresi— ♦ 

Aim* That would be rather mal-a-pro{>os ; but there’s rm 
great danger. {^The Count offers to kiss Susan,) 

Sus, Fie, myiordi— (TAa Count seats himself in the 
arm-chaiff and endeavours to puli Susan on his hnSc;) 
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Aim. Thou knowest, my charming Susah, the kinj^ has 
done me llie honour to appuiiii me ambassador to the court 
of Paris. 1 shall take Figaro with me, and -give, him a very 
— esGceiknt post ; and, as it is the duty of a wife to follow 
her husband, I may then be as happy as I could wish. 

Sv ^4 I really doii't undcTstand you, my lord. J thought ' 
your affection for rny lody, whom you took su much pains to 
steal from her old guardian, and for love of whom you 
generously abolished a certain vile privilege/— 

Aim, For which ail the young girls are very sorry,— are 
they not ? 

Sm, No, indeed, my lord ; — I thought, my lord, I say, — 

Aim, ’Pr'ythee, say no more, roy sweet Susan ; but pro* 
mise thou wilt meet vnic to-night in the garden ; and be cer- 
tain, if thou wilt but grant me this small favour, nothing thou 
cailst ask shall ever — 

Bas, ( I'VuhouL) He is not in his own apartment. 

Aim, Heavens ! Here’s somebody coming, and this infer- 
nal room lias b»H one door. Where can I bide ? Is there no 
place, here ? — ( Count runs behind the aftn^hair ■ 
Sumn keeps between him and the Page, who steals away as 
the Count advances ^ leaps into the arm-chair^ and is covered 
over with the Countess'" s gown byiSusan,) 


Enter Basil, L.n.s.E. 

Bas, Ah, Susan, good-morrow I-^Is my lord the Count 
here ? 

Here ? what should he be here for ? 

Bas, Nay, there would be no miracle in it, if he were : — 
would there? hey, gentle Susan? 

' (Smiles and hers at her,'} 

8m, It vvould be a greater miracle, to see you honest. 
Bas, Figaro is in search of hiin* ’ 

Sm, Then, he is in search of the man who wisties most to 
injure him, — youisself excepted. 

Bas, It is strange, llmt a man should injure the husband 
by obliging the wife. ^ , 

( The Count peeps from fiehindfhe arm-chair , ) 
ABn,, I shall- bear now how well be pleads my cause« 
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Bus. For rny part, marriage being of all serious things, 
the greatest farce, I imagined — 

^ ^iis, ^\|] manner of wickedness. 

Bas, That though you are obliged to fast lo-day, you 
might be glad to feed to-morrow, grace being first duly said* 

Svs. Be gone, and don’t shock ray cars with your vile 
principles. i 

Bas, Yes, my pretty Susan; but you must not suppose 
I am the dupe of these fine appearances: — 1 know it isn’t 
Figaro who is the great obstacle to my lord’s happiness ; but 
a certain beardless Page, whom I surprised here yesterday 
looking for you, as I entered. 

Sus. I wish you’d be gone, you wicked — devil. 

Bas, Wicked devil ! Ah, one i$ a 'wicked devil for not 
shutting one’s eyes. ^ 

Sm* 1 wish you’d be gone, I tell you. 

Bas, Wasn’t it for you that he wrote the song, which he 
goes chaunting up and down the house at every instant? 

SuH, O yes, for me, — to be sure ! 

Bas. Fm sure it was either for you or yout'lady. 

Sus. What next ? 

Bm. Why, really, when he sits at tabic, he does cast cer- 
tain very significant glances towards a beauteous Count'* 
ess, who shall be nameless.— But let him beware ! If my lord 
catches him at bis tricks, he’ll make him dance without 
music . 

Sm. Nobody but such a wicked creature as you, could 
over invent such scandalous tales to the ruin of a poor youth, 
who has unhappily fallen ipto his IdrdKship’s displeasure. 

Basn I invent ? Why, it’s in every body’s mouth.— ( Tfie 
oonnt discovers comes forward*) 

Aim. How % in every body’s tnoiith ! 

Bas. iZoundsl^ 

Aim* Hun, Basil : — let bim have fifty pistoles and a horse 
given him, and be sent back to hil friends instantly. 

Bas^ fra very sorry, % lord, that I happened to speak 

of ^ 

Sas. 0, 0,— I’m quite s^lffocated.‘--(5'l^^a« ready 

(0 fainii couTd runs lanrf supports her^ 

Aim. Let us sOat her in this gr^jat chair, Basil :'^uick, 
quick,—. 
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Sus, i^h ft^^htened and ejschims This wicked fellow 
has ruin€;d the poor bo 3 ^ No, no 1~I wont sit down : — 1 al- 
w'^ays faint best standing. 

Ba^, I assure you, my lord, what I said was only medut 
to sound Susan. 

A/fn,:No matter; he shall depart: a little wanton, im- 
pudent rascal, that J meet at every turning ! No longer ago 
than yesterday, I su prised him with the gardener’s daughter. 

Ba^, Agnes? 

Aim. fn her very bed-chamber. 

iVta. Where nny lord happened to have business himself. 

Aim. Hem !— i was going there, to seek her father An- 
tonio, my drunken gardener: 1 knocked at the door, and 
waited some time ; at last Agnes came, with confusion in her 
Countenance: — ^1 enteredf cast a look round; and, perceiv- 
ing a kind of long cloak, or curtain, or some such thing, ap- 
proached ; and without seeming to take the feast notice, 
drew it gently aside, tlius—Hey ! . . 

Bas, Zounds^ Susan I'-^TAe count f during his speech., 
approaches the ctfffi^chair^and his d$0ripiiony draws 

aside the gown (hat hides the Puge. stand mo-- 

t ion less w i th su rpri se ,/ some time , ) 

Aim, Why, this is a better trick than t\>lhcr ! 

Bas. Worth ten of it-— No !— I won’t sit down : I faint 
best standing. Ha, ha, ha I 

A^n. And so, it was to receive this pretty youth, that you 
wcie so desirous of being alone. — rAnd you, you little villain, 
— what, you don’t intend to menj^our manners then ? But, 
forgetting all respect for your ^li^nd Figaro, and fur the 
(^Jountess your g^-moiher likewise, you are endeavouring 
here to seduce her favourite womanl I, however, — ( Turning 
towards shall not suffer Figaro, a man — whom — I 

esteem----^sincerelg^io fall the victim of speh deceit. Did 
this imp enter with you, Shtsil ?. ^ , ; 

Bas, No, my lord. / 

Sus. There’s neither vletim^ n^fleceit in the case, my 
ford die was here wben yp^ ^ntej^. 

Aim* I hope that’s falser tiisgr^est enemy couldn’t wish 
him so much mischief. 

Sus, Knowing lhatyoawereangry with, him, the popr boy 

f ;me riinning to me, begging soUai| my lady in his 
your, in hopes she might engage you to forgive him ; but 



was so torrifieci, when he heard you coming, that lie hid him- 
self in the great chair. 

Aim, A likely story ! — I sat down jit it, as soon as I came 
in. 

, Page, Yes, my lord; but I was then trembling behind it. 

Aim, That’s false again ; for 1 hid myself behind it, when 
Basil entered. 

^ Page, ( Timidly,) Pardon me, my lord ; but, — as you 
approached 9 — I retired, and crouched down, as you nuw see 
me. 

Aim, {Angrily.) It’s a little serpent that glides into every 
cranny. — And he has been listening too to our discourse ! 

Page, Indeed, my lord, I did ail I could, — not to hear a 
word. ' 

Aim, {To Susan.) There is no Figaro, no husband for 
you, however. 

Bas, ( To Page,) Somebody’s coming ; — Get down. 

Enter the CouNTi:$s, Figaro, Agnes, Pedro, and Ser- 
vants, male and female, Figaro mrrying the nuptial 
cap.^The Count runs and plucks the Page from the 
arm-chair, as they enter. 

Aim, What, would you continue crouching' there before 
the whole ^rorld ? ( The, Count and Countess salute.) 

Fig. We are cotne, my lord, to beg a favour, which we 
hope, for your lady’s sake, you will grant.— /o Su- 
san ,) — Be sui*o ^o second wh^t I say*- 

Sus. (Aside to Ely,) It will end in nothing. 

Fig. (Aside to Sus,) Nd matter ;1et’s try, at least, , 
Countess, Yoiill^, ray lord, lam supposed to have a 
much greater degree ^ inftu^e with you than I really pos- 
sess, ' ' 

Alm^ 0 no, madam ; not>n atom, I assure you. 

Fig,( Presenting the cap to the Comt. ) Our petition is, that 
the bride may have the honour of receiving from our worthy 
lord's hand this nuptial cap, ornamented with lialf-blown roses 
and white ribands, symbols the purity of his intentiot)S. 
Aim, (Aside,) Do they mean to laugh at me? 

Countess, Let me beg, my lord, you will not deny their 
request ; in the of that love you once had for me. 
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Alm^ And have still, madam. 

Fi^. Join will) me, my friends. 

Omms, My lord ! — my lord ? 

Aim. Well, well, — I consent. — ■( Gives Sxisan the cap .) — 
Remember the garden. (Aside,) 

Fiff, Look at her, my lord ; never could a more beauteous 
bride better prove the greatness of the sacrifice you have 
made. ^ 

Sus. O, dotft speak of m3’’ beauty, but his lordship’s 
virtues. 

Aim, (Aside.) My virtues !— Yes, yes, ~I see, they un- 
derstand eacli other. ^ 

Agn. (Poinding to the Page.) Have you forgiven what 
happened yesterday, my lord ? 

Aim. (Afraid lest the Countess should hear, and 
chucking Agnes under the chin.) Hush ! 

Fig. (To the Page.) What’s the matter, young Hannibal 
the brave ? What makes you so silent? 

Sus, He’s sorrowful, because my lord is going to Send him 
from the castle. 

Omnes. O, my lord l~ 

Countess. Let me beg you will forgive him. 

Ainu He does not deserve to be forgiven. 

Countess. Consider, be is so young, — 

Aim, (Half aside.) Not so young, perhaps, you 
suppose. 

Page. My lord certainly has not ceded awa3^ the right to 
pardon’. 

Sas. And, if he had, that would certainly be the first he 
would secretly endeavour to te^nmj--^(Looking signifi- 
cantly at the Count and Figaro,) 

Aim. ( Understanding her.) No doubt : no doubt. 

Page. My coi^uct, my lord, may have been indiscreet ; 
but I can assure your lordship, that the least word shall 
never pass my lips— 

Aim. (Interrupting him.) Enough, enough since 
every body begs for hiin« I must grant : — I shall moreover 
give him a company in my regiment. 

Omnes, O, my lord I—* ^ 

Aim, But on condition, that he depart tcwjay, for Cata- 
Ionig,^to join the corps. 
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Omnes. O, my lord ! — 

Fig. To-morrow, my lord — ? 

Aim. To-day .~It shall be so. — ( To the Page.) — Take 
leave of your god-motljer, and beg her protection. — ( The 
Page kneels to the Countess with a sorrowful air. he 
approaches to kneels he goes very slowly 9 and Figaro gently 
pushes him forward.) 

Fign Go, go, child ; go. 

Countess. ( With great emotion.) Since^ it is not possi- 
ble— to obtain leave — for you to remain here to day, 
depart, young man, and follow the noble career which lies 
before you. — Go, where fortune and glory call. — Be obe- 
dient, polite, and brave, and be certain wo shall take part 
in your prosperity. * ^{Raises him.) 

Aim. You seem agitated, madam* 

Countess. How can I help it, recollecting the perils to 
which his youth must be exposed ? He has been bred in the 
same house %vith me, is of the same kindred, and is likewise 
my god-son. 

Aim. (Aside.) Basil, I see, was in the right. — ( Turns to 
the Page^^Go ; kiss Susan for the last in- 

Aercepts the Page.) , * 

^ Fig. No, there’s no occasion for kissing, my lord; he’ll 
return in the winter; and, in the mean tirrie, he may kiss 
nie.~Thc scene must now be changed, my delicate youth : 
you must not run up stairs and down into the women’s 
ctmmberSj, play at hunt-the-slipper, steal cream, suck oranges, 
and live upon s^eetmeaU' — Instead of that, Zounds! you 
must lo<j»k bluff; jtan your face ; handle your musket ; turn 
to the right; wheel to the left ; and march to glory ;-i-that 
is, if you’re not stopped Short by a bullet. 

Sm. Fie, Figaro. 

Countoss. ( Terrified.) What a prophecy I 

Fig. ;Were I a soldier, Fd make some of them scamper. 
But come, come, my friends; let us prepare our feasfagainst 
the evening. 

Aim. Well, much diversion to you all, my friends.— 

{Going.) 

Countess. You will not leave us, my lord. 

Alm^ I am undressed, you see. 

Countess. We shall see nobody but our own people. 
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Aim. I must do what you please. — Wait for me in the 
study, Basil. I shall make out his commission immediately. 

[^Eiceunt all but Figaro and Page. 

Flg^ {^Retains the Page.) Come, come ; let us study our 
parts well for the play in the evening ; I dare say, you know 
ho more of your’s, than Agnes does of her’s. 

Page. Y ou forget, Figaro, that I am going. 

Fig. And you wish to stay ! — the same sorrowful 
tone.) 

Page. (^Sighs. ) Ah, yes ! 

Fig. Follow my advice, and so thou shalt. 

Page. How, how? 

Fig. Make no murmuring, but clap on your boots, and 
seem to depaU; gallop as far as the farm, return to the 
castle on foot; enter by the back way; and hide yourself 
till ] can come to you, in the lodge at the bottom of the 
garden ; you will find pretty Agnes thereabouts. 

Page, kg ^ and then 1 may teach her her'part, you know. 

Fig. Yes, you have no objection to that, I suppose. 

/ l^Ejceunt^ jesting with each other, 

END OF ACT 1. 


ACT II. 

SCENE L-^The Countesses 6ed^hamier.-^The bed in 
the back grmnd;~€hairs and ^ door of en- 

trance into the chamber ;-^nother into SusavCs room; 
and a third inUo the Cmnless^s dressing^oom: — A win- 
dow that looks into the garden. 

The Countess seated^ of toilet, and Susan, l.h. 
imiting, discoiisfed. 

; Countess. Shut the door^— And so, the Page was hid be- 
hind the great chair ? 
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S)fi, Yes, m&dam. 

Coiintm, But How did he impped to be In your room, 
Susan? 

The poor boy come to beg I would prevail on you 
to obtain his pardon of my lord the count. 

Countess. But why did not he come to me himself ? I 
should not have refused him a favour of that kind. 

Sus, Basldulness, madam. — Ah, Susan 1 said he, she is a 
divinity I ilow noble is her manner ! Her very smiles are 
awful. 

Countess. (Smiling.) Is that true, Susan ? 

Sus, Oan you doubt it, madam 1 " 

Countess. I have ahvays afforded him my protection, 

Sus, Had you, madam, but seen film snatch the riband 
from me ! 

Countess. ( Rising,) Pshaw ! Enough of this nonsense. — 
And so, my lord the count endeavours to seduce you, 
Susan? 

Sus. Oh, no indeed, madam, he does not give himself the 
trouble to seduce ; he endeavours to purchase me : and, be- 
cause 1 refuse him, will certainly prevent my marriage vvilh 
Figaro. 

Coutitess. Fear nothing.— We shall have need, however, 
of a little artifice, perhaps; in the execution of which, Fig- 
aro^s assi.stance may not be amiss. 

Sas. He^ll be here, madam, as goon as my lord is gone a 
coursing. 

Countess* Yopr lord is an ungrateful man, Susan; — an 
ungrateful man Countess ivulks up and down the 

room wUh some emotion.) — Open the window : 1 am stifled 
for want of opens the windou?*) — Vows, pro- 

ti^tatic^, and tenderness, are all forgotten ;~my love offends, 
rny o^irei^s disgust ^lie thinks his own infidetltics must all 
be overlooked ; yet my conduct must be irreproachable. 

Sus, (^Looking out of the window.) Yonder goes my 
lord with all his gmm» and greyhounds, . 

Countess. To divert himself with hunting a poor, timid, 
harmless hare to death. — This, however, will give us lime to 
— knocking at the chamber do^r.) — Somebody ^ at the 
door, Susan. — (jSusan goes singing and open# the [i^r.) 
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Enter Figaro jai the dwmher^ R.H.D.— -/Te kisses Svsan^s 
hand ; she makes signs to him to be more prudent, and 
points to the Countess. 

Countess. Well, Fijararo, you’ve heard of my lord the 
i^unt's designs on your fair bride. 

Fig. O, yes, my lady. — There was nothing very surprising 
in the news^^ My lord sees a sweet, young, lovely angel— 
{jSusan curtsies.) — And wishes to have her for himself. Can 
any thing be more natural ? I wish the very same. 

Countess* I don’t find it so very pleasant, Figaro, 

Fig. He endeavours to overturn the schemes of those who 
oppose his wishes i aOil in this he only follows the example 
of tlie rest of the world : — I will endeavour to do the very 
same by him : — and first, my scheme requires that you dress 
up the Page in your clothes, my dear Susan ; — he is to be 
your representative in the design I have plotted. 

Countess. I'ho Page ! 

Eus. He is gone. 

Fig. Is he? — Perhaps so; — but a whistle from me will 
bring him back. ( The Countess seems pleased. ) 

Sus. So, — now Figaro’s happy ; plots and contrivances — 
Fig- Two, three, four at a time ! Embarrassed, involved, 
perplexed I — Leave me to unravel ’em. I was born to dirive 
in courts. 

Sus. I’ve heard the trade of a courtier is not so difficult as 
some pretend. 

Fig. Ask for every thing that falls, seize every thing in 
your power, and accept every thing that’s offered ; — there’s 
the whole art and mystery in three words. 

Countess* But, should my lord discover the disguised 
Page — 

Sus. He’ll only give him a smart lecture; and that will 
do his boyish vanity no harm.' ^ v. ^ 

Countess* And in truth, it deserves a little mortification. 
— ^Well, ne»t for tliO count, Figaro. 

Fig. Permit me, madam, to manage him,— And first, the 
better to secure mg property^ I shall begin by making him 
dread the 1^ of /w own.— To which end, an anonymous 
letter must, > be sent, informing him, itmt a gallant, meaning 
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to profit by his neglect and absence, is at present with his 
beauteous Countess ;~and, to confess the truth, the thing is 
already done, madam. 

Covnleas- How ? — Have you dared to trifle thus with a 
woman of honour ? 

* Ftg, O, madam, it is only with a woman of honour I 
should presume to take a libertj'^ like this; lest my joke 
should happen to prove a reality. 

Countess^ {Smiles*) You don’t want an agreeable excuse 
ff>r your plot, Figaro. — {To herself,) — Though I hardly 
know how to give into it. 

Fig, If you please, madam, I’ll go and send the Page hi- 
ther to be dressed.— We must not lose a moment. 

[Exit at the chamber door^ r.h. 

Countess, {Examining her head dress in the looking- 
glass,) What a hideous cap this is, Susan ! it’s quite awry ! 
— This youth who is coming — 

Sas, Ah, madam, your beauty needs not the addition of 
art in his eyes. 

Countess, I assure you, Susan, I shall be very severe with 
him. — I shall tell him of all the complaints 1 hear against him. 

Sus, Oh yes, madam; I can see you will scold him heartily. 

Countess, {Seriously,) What do you say, Susan ? 

Sas, {Goes to the chamber door,) Come, come in, Mister 
Soldier. 


Page at the chamber^ B.h.d . — Susan pretends to 
threaten him by signs. 


Page, Um— {PouHs, aside,) 

Countess, {With a serious air,) Well, young gentleman. 
'^{Aside to Susan*) — How innocent he looks, Susan ! 

Sus* And how bashful, madam ! 

Countess, {Resuming her serious air,) Have you re- 
flected on the duties of your new profession ? — ( The Page 
imagines the Countess is angry^ and timidly draws back,) 
Sus, {Aside to the Page,) Ay, ay, young rake, Til tell 
all I know; — {Returns to the Countess,) — Observe his 
downcast eyes, madam, and long eye-laalies. — {Aside to the 
Payt*.)— Yes, hypocrite, I’ll tell. 
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Countess, {^Steing the Page more and mote fegrfuL) 
Nay, Hannibal, terrified I — Come nearer. 

Sue* (^Puskmg him towards ike Countess,) Advance, 
modesty. 

Countess. Poor youth, he^s quite affectod. — I’m not angry 
\vith you , I wab only going to speak to you on the dqties ^ 
a soldier. — ^Wby do you seem so sorrowful ? 

iWt. Alas, madam, I may well be sorrowful, being, as 
atn, Obliged to leave a lady, so gentle, and so kind,*-- 
Sue^ And so beautiful. 

(/n the same tone^ and half aside.) 
Page. Ah, yes < (^Stghs. ) 

Aw. (Mimicking.) Ah, yes * — Gome, borne, let me try 
on one of my gowns upon you ;~come here, let’s measure 
— f declare the little villain is not so tall as 1 am. 

Page, Um— (^Pouts.) 

i^us* Turn about; — let me untie your cloak. 

( Takes off the Pagers cloak,) 
Countess. But, suppose any body snould come? 

Sus. Dear, my lady, we are not doing any harm ;~ril 
lock the door, however, for fear, — ( The Page casts a glance 
or two at the Countess; Susan rerwrAs.}— Well !-^ave 
you nothing to say to my beauteous lady, and your charming 
god-mother? 

Page. (Sighs,) O, yes; that I am sure 1 shall love her 
as long as 1 live. 

Countsss, Bsteem you mean, Hannibal. ^ 

Pags. Ye-^ye — yes; — es— teem^ I should have said. 

Sus. (^Laughs.) Yes, ye8,--«esteem I^The poor youth . 
overflows with es — teem and aff-*Hkction,i-t-^and-<^ 

Page, Urn* (Asidf (o Susan.) 

Sus. Now, let us try whether one of my capSw » 

Countess. Th<»re’a a o^ose ohif of mine on my dp^ 
ing*table.— p[£rtt Susaf^*£^ dressing^oom of the 
Countess. t.H.]*— ‘Is your i]|mliisi!^|T made out ? 

Pags. O, yes, givm me there it is.-**- 

ggmmission to the (hauntess,) 
Comtsim^ JUveady jhave made baste, I seQ;^.^ 

theyorenotamUngto lose a y ft ^n t ;-^their huryy has made 
diemeyen Alrfle? ^ 
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Reenter Susan, with a cap in her hand. 

Sus. The seal 1 — to what, madam ? 

Countess. His commission. 

• Sus. So soon ! 

Countess. 1 was observing, there has been no time lost— 
{Returns the Page his commission^ he puts it in his 
* Sus. Coa\Q.~{Mahes the Page kneel down^ and puts the 
cap on him .) — What a pretty little villain it is! I declare I 
am jealous. See, if he is not handsomer than I am ! Turn 
about, — there. — What’s here? The riband? — ^So, so, so! 
Now all’s out I’m glad of it — I told my young gentleman 
1 would let you know his thievish tricks, madam. 

Countess. Fetch me some black patches, Susan. 

Stis. There are none in your room, madam ; I’ll fetch 
some out of mine. — into her own room^-^^The 
Countess and the Page remain mute for a consideroMe 
time, during which the Page looks at the Countess with 
bashful glances ; — the Countess pretends not to observe him, 
and yet makes several efforts to suppress her feelings of 
compassion for his situaXion . ) 

Countess. And — and — so^you — you are sorry —to leave 
us? 

Page. Ye— yes,— madam, 

Countess. ( Observing the Pagds heart so full, that he is 
ready to burst into tears.) ’Tis that good-for-nothing Figaro, 
who has frightened the child with his prognostics. 

Page. ( Unable to contain himself any longer^ N-o-o-o 
indee-ee-eed, madam ; H-am o-on^only grieved to part from 
so dear a la-a.*ady. 

Countess. Nay, but don’t weep, don’t weep.— Come, 
come, be comfort^.— knotting at the chamber door ,) — 
Who’s there? 

Aim. ( Mthout), Opw tbeidoor, my lady. 

Cmntess. Heavens ! it is dm, count 1—1 am ruined ; if 
he finds the Page here, after foeeiving Figaro’s anonymous 
letter, I diall be for ever lost}— ^'Wbat in^udencel 

Aim. Why don’t you open the door ? 

Page. O, ma’am ! 

Cotmless^ Because— I’m alone. 

c 
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Aim, Alone ! — Whom are you talking to, then? 

Countess, To you, to be sure. — How coi’ld 1 be so 
thoughtless? — This villainous Figaro ! — 

Page. After the scene of the great chair this morning, he 
will certainly murder me if he finds me here. 

Countess, Kuii inU) my dressing-room ; — and, HannibaF, 
— lock the door on the inside. — [fiariY Page into the dressing- 
room, L.11.S.E.] — (77*0 Countess opens the chaiM)er^door,)» 

Enter the Count, r.h,d. 

Aim. You did not use to lock yourself in, when you were 
alone, madam. — Ayhom were you speaking to ? 

Countess. (^Endeavouring to conceal her agitation.') Tt) 
— to Susan, who is rumaging in her own room. 

Aim. You seem agitated, madam. 

Countess. That is not impossible. — (^Affecting to take a 
.serious air.) — We were speaking of you. 

Aim, Of me ? 

Countess. Your jealousy, your indifference, my lord. — 
( Noise of a table overturned by the Page in the dressing- 
room. — Aside.) — What will become of me ? 

Aim. What noise is that ? 

Countess. 1 heard no noise. 

Aim. No? You must be most confoundedly absc^nt, then. 

Countess, (^Affecting to return his irony.) O, to be 
sure. 

Aim, There’s somebody in your dressing-room, madam. 

Countess. Who should be there ? 

Aim, That’s what I want to know. 

Countess. It’s Susan, I suppose, putting the chairs and 
tables in their places. 

Aim. What ? Your favourite woman turned house-maid ! 
You told me just now she was in her own room. 

Countess. In her room, or my room, — it’s the same thing 

Aim. Really, my lady, this Susan of yours is a very nim- 
ble, convenient kind of person. 

Countess. Really, my lord, this Susan of mine disturbs 
your quiet very much. 

Aim. Very true, madam ; so much, that I’m determined 
to see her. — {He goes to the dreeeing-room door and calls.) 
—Susan, Susan ! — If Susan you are, come forth ! 
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Countess. Very well, my lord, very well ! — Would you 
have the girl come out half undressed ? She’s trying on one 
uf my left ofli'dresscs. — To disturb female privacy in this man- 
ner, rny lord, is not -to be endured. — {^During this allerca^ 
lion, Susan comes out of her own room^ perceives what is 
passing, and, after listening long enough to know how to 
act, slim, unseen by both, behind the curtains of the bed.) 

Aim. Well, — if she can’t come out, — she can answer, at 
least. — i^Calls.) — Susan ! — Answer me, Susan. 

Countess. 1 say, do not answer, Susan ; I forbid you to 
speak a word. — Wo shall see whom she’ll obey. 

Aim. But if it is nobody but Susan, what is the reason, 
madam, of that emotion and perplexity so very evident in 
your countenance ? 

Countess. {^Affecting to lat^gh.) Emotion and perplexity ? 
Ha ! ha, ha, — Ridiculous ! 

Aim. Be it as ridiculous as it may, I am determined to be 
satisfied ; and I think present appearances gives me a suflfi- 
cient plea.— to the chamber door, and calls.) — 
Hollo I Who wails there ? 

Countess. Do, do, my lord ; — expose your jealousy to 
your very servants ! Make yourself and me the jest of the 
whole world ! 

Aim. Why do you oblige me to it ? — However, since you 
will not suffer that door to be quietly opened, will you be 
pleased to accompany me while 1 procure an instrument to 
force it. 

Countess. To be sure, my lord, to be sure ; if you please. 

Aim. 1 shall lock the chamber-door after me; and, that 
you may be fully justified, I’ll make this other door fast. — 
( Goes to Susan'' s room door; locks it, and takes the key .) — 
Now, — {^Showing the key to the Countess.) — I am sure no- 
body can get in or out of this room ; — and the Susan of the 
dressing-room must submit to be confined here till my return. 

Countess. This behaviour is greatly to your honour, my 
lord ! — \^Exeunt, disputing at the chamber, R.H.D. which 
the Co tnt is heard to lock. 


C 2 
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Enter Susan from behind the bed^ as they go off; she runs 
to the dressing-^room door and calls. 

Sus. Hannibal !~Hannibal ! — Open the door ; quick, 
quick,; — it’s I, Susan. 

Enter frightened. 

Page. O, Susan. 

Sus. O, my poor mistress. 

Pa^e. What will become of her ? 

Sus. What will beome of my marriage ? 

Page. What will become of me ? 

Sus. Don’t stand babbling here ; but fly. 

Page. The doors are all fast, how can I fly ? 

Sus. Don’t ask me. — Fly ! 

Page. Here’s a window open. — to the window .) — 
fielow is a bed of flowers ; I’ll leap out. 

* Sus. {Screams.) You’ll break your neck. 

Page. Better that, than ruin my dear lady. — ( Gets upon a 
table at the window.)— G iyg me one kiss before I go, Susan. 

Sus. Was there ever such a young — {Page kisses her^ and 
Imps out of the window; Susan shrieks at seeing him jump 
</own.)— Ah I — {Susan sinks into a chair ^ overcome with 
fear ;—at last^ she takes courage^ rises y goes with dread to^ 
wards the window y andy after looking ovty turns round with 
her hand upon her hearty a sigh of relief y and a smile ex^ 
pressive of sudden ease and pleasure.)— Me is safe ; — ^yon- 
der he runs, — as light and as swift as the winds. — If that 
boy does not make some woman’s heart ache, one of these 
days, I’m mistaken. — {Susan goes in at the dressing-room 
doory but peeps hewk as she is going to shut it.) — And now, 
my good jealous Count, perhaps 1 may teach you to break 
open doors another time. {Locks herself in.) 

Enter the COUNT, at the chamber RJf.D. with a wrenching- 

iron in one handy and leading in the Countess with the 

other. Goes and examines Susan^s room door. 

Aim. Yes, every thing is as I left it. We now shall 
come at the truth. — Do you still persist in forcing me to 
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break open this door ? — f am determined to see who’s 
within. 

Countess, Let me be^, my lord, you’ll have a moment’s 
patience ; — hear me only, and you shall satisfy your utmost 
curiosity.— Let me intreat you to be assured, that however 
Appearances may condemn me, no injury was intended to 
your honour. 

.^/m. Then there is a man ? 

Countess, No, — it is only — only — 

Aim, Only, — only who? 

Countess, A child. 

Aim, Let’s see this child. — ^What child ? 

Countess. Hannibal. 

Aim. The Page ! — ( Turns away, ) — This damnable Page 
again ! — The whole’s unravelled! — Come forth, viper ! 

Countess. {^Terrified and trembling.') Do not let the dis- 
order in which you will see him — 

Aim, The disorder I — The disorder ! 

Countess. We were going to dress him in women’s clothes 
for our evening’s diversion ; — 

Aim. I’ll rack him ! — I’ll — I’ll make him a terrible escam- 
ple of an injured husband’s wrath. 

Countess. {^Falling on her knees between the Count and 
the door.) Hold, my lord, hold !— Have pity on his youth, 
his infancy — 

Aim. What? Intercede for him to me? — {^Runs to the 
dressing-room door.) — Come forth, I say, once more. — I’ll 
rack him, I’ll stab him. I’ll — ( While the Count is speaking, 
Susan unlocks the dressing-room door^ and bolts out upon 
him.) 

Sus. I’ll rack him ! — I’ll stab him ! I’ll — Ha, ha, ha ! — 
( The Countess heating Susarfs voice^ recovers suMciently 
to look rounds — is astonished,— endeavours to cMect her- 
self, — and turns back into her former position to conceal 
her surprise.) 

Aim. After looking first at Susan, and then at the Count- 
And can you act astonishment too, madam! — (OA- 
iserving the Countess, who cannot totally hide her surprise.) 

Countess. I ? — My lord, — 

Aim. {^Recollecting himselfi) But, perhaps she wasn’t 

c 3 
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alone. — ( Enters the dressing-room; — the Countess is again 
alarmed; — Susan runs to her.) 

Sus. Fear nothing ; — he’s not there. — He has jumped out 
of the window. 

Countess. And broke his neck ! {^Her terror returns.) 

Sus. Hush 1 — {^Susan stands before the Countess to hide 
her new agitation from the Count .) — Hem ! hem ! 

Reenter the Count, greatly agitated. 

Aim. No, there’s nobody there. — Iv’e been confoundedly 
in the wrong. — {^Approaching the Countess.) — confusion, 
madam : — Madam. — ( With great submission^ as if going to 
beg her pardon; but the confusion still visible in her coun~ 
tena,p>ce, calls up the recollection of all that has just passed, 
and he bursts out into an exclamation .) — Upon my soul, 
madam, you arc a most excellent actress ! 

Sus. And am not J too my lord ? 

Aim. {Kneels to the Countess.) You see my contri- 
tion. — {Kisses her hand.) — Be generous, — 

Sus. As you have been. 

Aim. Hush! — {Kisses Susar^ s hand.) — Remember the 
garden to-night. — {Turns to the CouTitess .) — My dear 
Rosina 1 — 

Countess. No, no, my lord ; I am no longer that Rosina, 
>vhom you formerly loved with such affection : — I am now, 
nothing but the poor Countess of Almaviva, — a neglected 
wife, jiot a beloved mistress. 

Aim. Nay, do not make my humiliation too severe. — 
Rut, wherefore have you been thus mysterious on tliis occa- 
sion ? 

Countess. That I might not betray that headlong thought- 
leas Figaro. 

Aim. What, he wrote the anonymous billet, then ? 

Countess- Bui it was done, my lord, before 1 knew of it. 
— ( The Countess stands in the middle of thx stage ; the 
Count a little in the back ground, as if expressive of his 
timidity, but his countenance shows he is confident oj 
obtaining his pardon ; — Susan stands forwarder than either, 
and her looks are significantly applicable to the circutn- 
stances of both parties.) 

Sus. To suspect a man in my lady’s dressing-room ! — 
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Aim. And to be thus severely punished for my sus- 
picion ! — 

Sus. Not to believe my lady, when she assured you it 
was her woman 1 — 

Aim. But what's the reason, you malicious little hussy, 
you did not come out when I called ? 

Sus. What, undressed, my lord ? 

Aim. But, why didn't you answer then ? 

Sus. My lady forbad me; — (^Aside) — and good reason 
^lie had so to do. 

Aim. flow could you, Rosina, be so cruel, as to — 

Enter Figaro, r.h. in a hurry., — he stops on seeing the 
Count, who puts on a very serious air. 

Fig. They told me, my lady was indisposed : I ran io 
inquire, and am very happy to find there was nothing in it. 

Aim. You are very attentive. 

Fig. It is my duty to be so, my lord. — ( Turns to Susan . ) 
— Come, come, my charmer; prepare for the ceremony ; 
e;o to your bridemaids. 

Aim. But who is to take care of the Countess in the mean 
time ? 

Fig. (^Surprised ^ Take care of her. my lord ! My lady 
seems very well. 

Aim. Who is to guard her from the gallant, who v.as 
to profit by my absence? — (Susan and the Countess makt 
signs to Figaro . ) 

Countess. Nay, nay, Figaro; the Count knows all. 

Sus, Yes, ye*; we've told my lord every thing. The 
icst is ended, — it's all over. 

Fig. The jest is ended ! — And it’s all over ! 

Aim. Yes, — ended, ended, ended! — And all over! — 
^Vliat have you to say to th.at? 

i Fig, fcJay, my lord ? — ( The confusion of Figaro arises 
\rom not supposing it possible the Countess and Susan 
should have betrayed him ; and, when he understands 
]fnnething by their signs, from not knowing how much 
ffey have told.^ 

Aim. Ay, say. 

Fig. I — J — 1 wish I could say as much of my marriage, 

G 4 
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Aim, And who wote the pretty letter ? 

Fiffn Not I, my lord. 

Aim. If I did not know thou liest, I could read it in thj 
face. 

Fig. Indeed^ my lord ? — Then it’s my face that lies,-- 
not I. 

Countess. Pshaw ! Figaro ! Why should you endeavouj 
to conceal any thing, when I tell you, we have confessed 

all. 

Svs. {^Making signs to Figaro J) We’ve told my lord o 
the letter, which made him suspect that Hannibal, the Page 
who is far enough off by this, was hid in my lady’s dressings 
room, where I myself was locked in. 

Fig. Well, well; since my lord will have it so, and m) 
lady will have it so, and you all will have it so, — why then su 
let it be. 

Aim. Still at his wiles. 

Countess, Why, my lord, would you oblige him to speak 
truth, so much against his inclination ? 

( Count and Countess waik familiarly up the stage. 

Sus, Hast thou seen the Page? 

Fig, Yes, yes; you have shook his young joints for hin 
among you. 

Enter Antonio, the gardener^ r.h.d. half drunk, with a 
broken flower^pot under his arm. 

Ant, My lord, — my good lord, — if so be as your lord 
ship will not have the goodness to have these windows nail cf: 
up, I shall never have a nosegay fit to give to my lady.- 
They break all my pots, and spoil my flowers ; for the} 
not only throw other rubbish out of the windows, as the} 
used to do, but they have just now tossed out a^man. 

Aim. A man ! ( The Count"* s suspicions all revive] 

Ant. In white stockings. — {^Countess and Susan discover 
their fears, and make signs to Figaro to assist them, 
possible,') 

Aim. (^Eagerly.) Where is the man ? 

Ant, Thai’s what I want to know, my lord. — I wish 
could find him. — I’m your lordship’s gardener ; and thoug 
1 say it, a better gardener is not to be found in all Spain." 
But if chamber-maids are permitted to toss men out of d' 
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window, to save their own reputation, — what is to become of 
mine ? 

Fig^ Oh, fie ! What, sotting so soon in a morning ! 

Ant. No, — this is only the remains of last night. 

Aim. On with your story, sir — What of the man ? — What 
followed ? 

Ant. I followed him myself, my lord, as fast as I could ; 
.but somehow I unluckily happened to make a false step, anrl 
came with such a confounded whirl against the garden gate, 
— that [ — I quite for — forgot my errand. 

Aim. And should you know this man again ? 

Ant. To be sure I should, my lord ; — if I had seen his 
face, that is. 

yllm. Either speak more clearly, rascal, 'or Til send you 
packing — 

Ant. Send me packing, my lord ? — O, no ; if your lord- 
ship has not enough — enough — (Points to his forehead .^ — 
to know when you have a good gardener ; I warrant I know 
when 1 have a good place. 

Fig. There is no occasion, my lord, for all this mystery.— 
It was 1 who jumped out of the window into the garden. 

Aim. You'/ 

Fig. My own self, my lord. 

Aim. Jump out of a one pair of stairs window, and run 
the risk of breaking your neck ? 

Fig. The ground was soft, my lord. 

Ant. And liis neck is in no danger of being broken that 
way. 

Fig. To be sure, I hurt my right leg a little in the fall ; 
just here at the ancle. — I feel it still. 

Aim. But what reason had you to jump out of the window ? 

Fig. You had received my letter, my lord, — since I must 
own it, — and were come, somewhat sooner than I expected, 
in a dreadful passion, in search of a man — 

Ant. If it was yon, you have grown plaguy fast within this 
Imlf hour, to my thinking. The man that I saw, did not 
seem so tall as you, by the head and shoulders. 

Fig. Phaw I Does not one always double one’s self up 
when one takes a leap / 

Ant. It seemed a great deal more like the Page, 

Aim. The Page ! 

c 5 
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Fig.O yes, to be sure ! the Page has gallopped back from 
Seville, horse and all, to leap out of the window ! 

No, no, my lord ; 1 saw no such thing. — I’ll take my 
oath, I saw no horse leap' out of the window. 

A/m. Drunkard ! Booby ! — ( TAe Count seizes Antonio, 
and flings him on the bed ; — he rolls over it, and crawls 
out from underneath, in front of it.) 

Fig. Come, come, let us go, and prepare for our sports. 

( They are all going.) 

Ant. Well, since it was you, as I am an honest man, 1 
ought to return you this paper which dropped out of your 
pocket, as you fell. 

Aim. (Snatches the paper ; — the Countess, Figaro, and 
Susan are all surprised and embarrassed. Figaro shakes 
himself, and endeavours to recover his fortitude.) Now, if 
it was you, you doubtless can tell w'hat this paper contains, 
— (Keeps the paper behind his back, as he faces Figaro.) 
— and how it happened to come into your pocket ? 

Fig. O, my lord, I’ve such quantities of papers. — (Searches 
his pockets, and pulls out a great many.) — No, it is not this, 
— Hem ! — This is a double love-letter from Marcolina, in 
seven pages. — Hem ! — Hem ! — It would do a man’s heart 
good to read it. — Hem I — And this is a petition from the 
poor poacher in prison. I never presented it to your lord- 
ship, because I know you have affairs much more serious on 
your hands, than the complaints of such half-starved rascals. 
— Ah ! — Hem ! — This — this — no, this is an inventory of 
your lordship’s sword-knots, ruffs, ruffles, and ruses. — ^Must 
take care of this — (Endeavours to gain time, and keeps 
glancing and hemming to Susan and (he- Countess, to look 
at the paper and give him a hint.) 

Aim. It is neither this, nor this, nor that, nor t’other, that 
you have in your hand, but what I hold here in mine, that 1 
want to know the contents of. — (Holds out the paper in 
action as he speaks ; the Countess, who stands next him, 
catches a sight of it.) 

Countess. ( Aside to Susan.) ’Tis the Commission. 

Sus. (Aside to Figaro.) The Page’s commission. 

Aim. Well, sir ; — so you know nothing of the matter. 

Ant. There, my lord says you know nothing of the matter. 

Fig. Keep off, and don’t come to whisper me. — (H 
pushes Antonio out at the chamber-door ) — O, lord ! lord ? 
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— (Pretending to recollect himself,') — What a stupid fool f 
am ! — I declare it’s the commission of that poor youth, Haii- 
liibal, — which I, like a blockhead, forgot to return him; — 
he*il be quite unhappy about it, poor boy. 

Aim. And how came you by it? 

Fig. By it, my lord ? 

Aim. Why did he give it you ? 

Fig . T o— ^to— to— 

Aim, To what ? 

Fig, To get — 

Aim. To get what? It wants nothing. 

Countess. (Aside to Susan.) It wants the seal. 

Sus. (Aside to Figaro.) It wants the seal. ^ 

Fig, O, my lord, what it wants, to be sure, is a mere trille. 

Aim. What trifle? 

Fig, You know, my lord, when you make out a commis- 
sion, it’s customary to — 

Aim. To what? 

Fig. Toaflfix your lordship’s seal. 

Aim. (Looks at the commission^ finds the seal is mini- 
ingy and exclaims with vexation and disappointment.) 
The devil and all his imps I \_Exit, at the chamber door. 

Fig. Are you going, my lord, without giving orders for 
our wedding? [Exit, following the Count. 

Sus. What shall we do now, madam ? The Page is too 
much frightened ever to be employed in a second plot. 

Countess. No more plots of Figaro’s inventing I You see 
into what danger I’ve been brought by his fine concerted let- 
ter. — Still, however, I wish I could convict my false husband 
of his infldelity to his face. — Ha! a happy thought strikes 
me. I’ll meet him in the garden, instead of you ; and then 
nobody will be exposed but himself. — But you must not men- 
tion one word of this, Smsuo, to any body. 

Sus. Except Figaro? 

Countess. No, not even to Figaro he’ll spoil my design 
by mixing some plot of his own with it. 

Sus. Your project’s a charming one, madam ; and I shall 
yet have my Figaro. \_Exeunt at the chamber •door . 

BND OF ACT 11. 
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ACT HI. 

SCENE I. — The garden of the Castle , — Two Pavilions y 
one on each side of the stage. 

Enter Agnes, r.h.u.e. from the bottom of the garden, 
with a little basket of refreshments in her hand, 

Agn, Now for that good-natured, merry little libal ; — 

he hasn’t half learnt me my part yet. — Poor thing, -he lias had 
nothing to eat since he came ; and the cross good-for-nothing 
cook woiiid not give me a morsel for him ; so I was obliged to 
ask the butler for some cakes and oranges. — It cost me a 
good kiss on the cheek ; but I know who’ll repay it. — Han- 
nibal, — Hannibal! — He’s not there, sure. — O, dear, and 
here’s somebody coming ! — \^Exit into the Pavilion, L.H.S.E. 

Figaro advances, r.h.u.e. disguised in a roquelaure, with 
Basil and Pedro. — Figaro, at first, believes Agnes to be 
Susan; and, as it is too dark to see, endeavours to follow 
the sound of her voice, having entered while she was 
speaking. 

Fig, I was mistaken ; ’tis Agnes- — What o’clock is it ? 
Ped. Almost near the moon’s rising. 

Bas. What a gloomy night! — We look like so many 
conspirators. 

Pig, You understand, gentlemen, why you come liither; 
it is to be witnesses of the conduct of the virtuous bride 1 
am soon to espouse, and of the honourable lord who has 
graciously bestowed her on me. You’ll sec my suspicions 
are not without cause. 

Bas. Ay; and 1 shall be up with my lord now, for not 
employing me in this assignation. 

(Basil and Pedro retire, L.ii.u.E.) 
Fig. No, my worthy lord and master, you have not got her 
yet. — Wliat, because you’re a great man, you fancy yourself 
a great genius ! — But, as little a man as I may, perhaps, be 
revenged on you. — O, Susan ! Susan \^(Hearing a noise, 
he wraps himself up in his roquelaure, and retires a little,) 
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Enter softly, from the bottom of the garden, r.h.u.e. the 
Countess and Susan, both veiled, 

Sus. (^Aside to the Countess,) So, so, — in spite of all 
our secrecy, Fi^jaro has somehow or other discovered our in- 
tention, and will be here. But I’ll teach him how to suspect 
me, J warrant. — Now, let us begin. — {^Speaks louder.) — If 
you don't want me, madam. I’ll walk and enjoy the fresh air. 

Fig. Aside..) O, the cokatrice 1 

Countess, It may give thee cold. 

Sus. O no, my lady. 

Fig, i^Aside,) O no ; she’ll not take cold tg-night. — 
(^Susan retires a little towards the Pavition on the left,) 

Enter the Page, R.H.U.B.yrom the bottom of the garden. 

Page. (^Seeing the Countess.) Is that Agnes, yonder? — 
( He approaches her?) — No. — Surely, it’s Susan : — it must 
be Susan. — (^Comes up and takes hold of the Countess'^ s 
futnd,) — Ah, my dear Susan ! 

Countess, Let me go. {JLna feigned voice?) 

Page, Come, Susan, Susan, don’t be so coy.— 1 know it 
isn't Figaro you’re waiting for, it is my lord the Count. — 
What ! Did’nt I hear this morning, when I Avas behind the 
great chair? 

Sus. i^Aside.) The babbling little villain ! 

Enter the Count, ^.n.\j,^,from the bottom of the garden. 

Aim, Is not that somebody with Susan ? — {Advances 
close up to them, and draws back in a fury,) — ’Tis that in- 
fernal Page again. — {Susan keeps out of the way, silently 
laughing.) 

Page, ’Tis in vain to say no. — Since thou art going to be 
the representative of the Countess, I am determined to give 
lliee one kiss for thyself, and a hundred for thy beauteous 
lady. — ^ 7’Ae Coutdess draws bach, to avoid being kissed 
by the Page ; the Count advances into her place; the Page, 
taking the CounCs handy perceives he is discovered, and 
suddenly retreats, crying in an under voice.) 
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Pdige, O, the Devil ! — The Count again ! — \^Exit Paye 
into the pavilion on the left. While this pai^ses^ Figaro 
has advanced to drive the Page from Susan, as he sup~ 
jyoses.) 

Aim. ( Thinking he speaks to the Page.) Since you are 
so fond of kissing, take that. 

(Gives Figaro a box on the ear.) 

Fig. IVe paid for listening. — (Susan cannot contain her- 
self, but bursts out a laughing.) 

Aim. (Hears her laugh.) What, do such salutations 
make the impudent rascal laugh ? 

Fig. (Aside.) It would be strange, if he should cry this 
time. ( Count and Countess approach each other.) 

Aim. But let us not lose the precious moments, my 
charming Susan ! — Let these kisses speak my passion ! 

(Kisses the Countess. ) 

Fig, (Aside, and beating his forehead ) Oh ! oh ! oh ! 

Aim. Why dost thou tremble ? 

Countess. (Continuing her feigned voice.) Because 1 am 
afraid — 

Aim.. Thou seenicst to have a cold. — (Takes the Count- 
ess's hand between his own, and kisses it.) — What a 
sweet, delicate, angePs hand ! — How smooth and soft! — How 
long and small the fingers I — What pleasure in the touch 1 — 
Ah ! How different is this from the Countess’s hand I, 

Countess. (Sighing.) And yet you loved her once. 

Aim. Yes, — ^yes, — I did so: — but three years of better 
acquaintance, have made the marriage-state so respectable — 
IWides, wives think to ensure our fidelity by being always 
wives: — whereas, they should sometimes become — 

Countess. What? 

Aim. Our mistresses.— 1 hope, thou’lt not forget this 
lesson. 

Countess. O, no, indeed ; not 1. 

Sus. (Aloud.) Nor I. 

Fig. (Aloud,) Nor I. 

Aim. (Astonished.) Are there echoes here? 

Countess. O, yes. 

Aim. And now, my sweet Susan, receive the portion i 
promised thee : — ( Gives her a purse, and puts a ring upon 



her finder .) — And conlinue likewise to wear tliis ring for my 
sake. 

Countess, Susan accepts your favors. 

Fiff. (Aside.) Was there ever so faithless a hussy I 

Sus. (Aside.) Tlicse riches are all for us ! — (Still keeps 
chuckling very heartily at what is going forward.) 

Countess. 1 perceive torches. 

Aim. They are preparatory to thj^ nuptials. — ( The Coun^ 
tess pretends to be afraid.) — Come, come, let us retire lor 
a moment into the pavilion. 

Countess, Wh’at ! in the dark? 

Aim, Why not? There are no spirits. 

Fig. (Aside.) Yes, but they’re are ; agd evil ones too. — 
(Countess follows the Count.) — She is going ! — Hem ! — 
( Figaro hems in a great passion.) 

Aim. ( Raising his voice majestically.) W^ho goes there i 

Fig. A man. 

Aim. (Aside to the Countess.) It’s Figaro. — (The Counts 
ess enters the pavilion on the right hand^ and the Count 
retires.) 

Fig. (Desperate.) They’re gone in. — ( Walks.) — Let her 
go, — let her go ! 

Sm. (Aside.) Thou shall pay presently for these fine 
suspicions. — (Susan advances and mimicks the voice of the 
Countess?) — Who is that? 

Fig. (A.side.) ’Tis the Countess. — What lucky chance 
conducted you hither, madam ? — You know not what scenes 
are this moment transacting. 

Sus. O yes, but I do, Figaro. 

Fig. What, that the Count and my very virtuous bride 
are this moment in yonder pavilion, madam? 

Sus. (Aside.) Very well, my gentleman ! — I know more 
than thou dost. 

Fig. And will you not be revenged ? 

Sus. O yes ; we ?ilways have our revenge in our own 
power. 

Fig. (Aside.) WUai does she mean? Perhaps, what I 
suspect. — Tliat would be a glorious retaliation. — ( To Susan.) 
— There is no means but one, madam, of revenging »uch 
wrongs ; and that now presents itself. 
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Stt8, {Aside ) What does the good-for-nothing fellow 
mean? — (Speaks in a tone of compliance to Figaro.) — 
Does it, Figaro ? 

Fig. Pardon my presumption, madam : on any other oc- 
casion, the respect 1 bear your ladyship would keep me 
silent ; but, on the present, 1 dare encounter all. — {Falls on 
his knees.) — O, excuse, forgive me, madam : — Let not the 
precious moments slip ! Grant me your band. 

Sas. { Unable any longer to contain herself gives him a 
ship on the face.) Take it ! 

Fig. 1 have it, I think. — The devil ! This is the day ol' 
stripes. 

Susan giv^s it thee I— {As soon as Figaro hears it 
is Susan^ his satisfaction is soejctreme^ that he laaghs very 
heartily all the while she beats him. ) — And that, and that, 
and that, and that for^ thy insolence; — and that for thy 
jealousy; — and that for thy infidelity. — {Susan out of 
breath, Figaro still laughing.) 

Fig. O happy Figaro! — Take thy revenge, my dear, 
kind, good angel ; never did man or martyr suffer with such 
ecstacy. 

Sus. Don’t tell me of your ecstacy ! How durst you, you 
good for nothing, base, false-hearted man, make love to me, 
supposing me the Countess. But I’ll be revenged. 

Fig. Talk not of revenge, ray love; but, tell me, what 
blest angel sent thee hither ; and how — 

Sus. Know, to thy confusion, that I and my lady, corning 
here to catch one fox, have entrapped two. 

Fig. But who has entrapped the other poor fox ? 

Sus. Why, his own wife. 

Fig. His wife! — Go, hang thyself, Figaro, for wanting 
the wit to divine this plot ! — And has all this intriguing been 
only abeut his own wife, after all? 

Count advances from behind. 

Aim. ’St — ’st! Susan! — Susan 1 

Fig. {Aside to Susan.) There’s my lord. — A thought 
strikes me. — ’Pr’ythee second me, Susan. — {Speaks in a 
feigned voice, falls on his knees, and kisses Susan^s hand.) 
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— Ah, madam, let us not longer converse of love, but enjoy 
Its treasures. 

Aim, (Aside.) What’s hero? A man on his knees to the 
Countess ! — (Feels for his sword : Figaro and 8asan 
sUentlg laughing.) — And I unarmed ! 

Fig. Quickly then, madam, let us repair the wrong which 
love this morning suffered by the impertinent intrusion of 
your lord. 

Aim. This is not to be borne. — (Darts between tkem^ 
seises Figaro by the collar^ while. Susan escapes into the 
Pavilion on the left.) — Villain ! — 

Fig. ( Pretends amasement.) — My lord ! 

Aim. How, rascal ! And, is it you?— •Holloa — Holloa — 
Who hears me ? — Where are my people? Lights, lights ! — 

Enter four Servants with Flambeaw^PtDKO and Basil 
advance. 

Aim. ( To the Servants.) Guard all the passages, and 
seize this fellow. 

Fig. You command with absolute authority over all pre- 
sent, my lord ; except yourself. 

Aim. Now sir, — be pleased to declare before this company, 
who the — the — woman is, that just now ran into that pavi- 
lion. 

Fig. Into that— (Cotn^ towards the Pavilion on the 
right.) 

Aim. (Slopping him.) No, prevaricating fiend ; into 
^hat. (Pointing to the other.) 

Fig. Ah, that alters the case. 

Aim. Answer, or — 

Fig. The lady, — is a young lady, to whom my lord once 
paid his addresses ; but who, happening to love me better 
than my betters, has this day given me the preference. 

Aim. The preference? — The preference? — ’Tis too true. 
— Yes, gentlemen, what he confesses, I give you my honour, 

1 just now heard from the very mouth of his accomplice. 

Bos. His accomplice ! 

Aim. Come forth, madam !— (finders the Pavilion on the 
left.) — Come forth, I say, show yourself. 
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Enter, dragging oui the Page, stHl speaking, and not 
looking at him till he gets on a line with the rest of the 
company, 

O nines. The Page i 

Aim, Again, and again, and everlastingly, this damned 
diabolical Page ! — ( Page flies to the other side of the 
stage ,') — You shall find, however, he was not alone. 

Page, Ah, no ! My lot would have been hard indeed, 
then. 

Aim. Enter, Pedro, and drag the guilty wretch before 
her judge. — ( Pedrp goes into the Pavilion on the left.^ 

Ped, Come, madam, you must come out; I must not let 
you go, since my lord knows you are here. 

Enter Pedro, bringing out Agnes. 

Omnes. Agnes ! Ha, )ia, ha! 

Aim, ril find her, I warrant. Where is this daughter ot 
infamy, who thus evades my just fury? 

Enter Susan, with her fan before her face from, the Pavi- 
lion on the left. 

Here she comes, at last ; proving her own shame and my 
dishonour. — {Susan kneels to him, still hiding her face.) 
Omnes, Pardon, pardon, gracious lord ! 

Aim, No ! no ! no ! — ( They all fall on their knees ,) — 
No I no ! Were the whole world to kneel, 1 would be deaf. 

Enter the Coui^TESS, from the Pavilion on the right, and 
kneels to the Count, whose back is turned to her. 

Countess, Let me, my lord, make one of the number. — 
{Susan drops her fan ; — the Count hears the voice of the. 
Countess, looks round, and suddenly conceives the whole 
trick they have been playing him. All the company burst 
into a laugh ; the Count's shame, confusion, ^c,) 

Aim, { With great humility,) And — is it you, madam ? 
Countess, {inclines herself, in token of c^rmat ion.) 
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Aim. (^Returning her bow with great confmion.') Ah ! 
— Yes! — Yes! A generous pardon — though unmerited. — 

Countess. Were you in my place, you would exclaim 
No ! no ! no 1 — but I grant it, without ii single stipulation. 

Sus. And I. 

J^ig. And I,— There are echoes here. 

Aim. (Surprised.) 1 perceive, — 1 perceive : — I have 
been rightly served. 

Countess. Here, Susan, here is the purse and ring, which 
my lord gave thee. He will remember thy sweet delicate 
fingers, so long and so small. 

Sus. Thank your lordship. — Here Figaro. — ( Gives him 
the purse.) , 

Fig. It was devilish hard bi get at. 

Aim. ’Pray, how did your valour like the box on the ear 
1 gave you just now ? 

Page. ( With his hand to his sword.) Me, my colonel ? 

Fig. Which I kindly received. 

Aim. Thou? 

Fig. 1 : — and thus do the great distribute justice. — 

Sus. Our errors past, and all our follies done, 

Oh, that ’twere possible you might be won 
To p%i)on faults, and misdemeanours smother. 

With the same ease we pardon one-another ! 


Disposition of the Characters when the Curtain falls* 









